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PREFACE. 


THE  study  ot  a  subject  so  special  as  the  legislation  affecting  the 
coal  mines  of  the  country  might,  at  first  sight,  appear  wanting  in 
interest.  But  it  involves  inquiry  into  the  past  and  present 
condition  of  a  large  number  of  workers,  and  into  the  manner  of 
prosecuting  a  most  important,  as  well  as  dangerous,  trade. 

The  number  of  persons  directly  employed  at  collieries  is  about 
half  a  million,  and  the  number  dependent  on  the  associated 
industries  is  very  much  larger.  Few  authors  have  written  either 
on  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  employed,  be  they 
denominated  operatives,  artizans,  labourers,  miners,  or  working- 
men  ;  while  the  Acts  passed  from  time  to  time  for  their  benefit  or 
protection  have  attracted  but  little  general  attention. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  apply  the  term  protection  to  measures 
affecting  workpeople.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
struggle  for  commercial  success,  especially  in  cases  where  capital 
was  limited  or  insufficient,  employers  have  been  frequently  led  to 
act  without  due  regard  to  the  hardships  or  even  sufferings  of  the 
employed. 

The  lowering  of  the  social  status  of  the  masses  through  neglect 
and  oppressive  labour,  threatened  a  national  danger,  to  avert  which 
required  legislative  interference.  The  difficulty  which  the  legisla- 
ture had  before  it,  was  to  find  the  happy  medium,  so  as  to  afford  the 
necessary  protection  to  the  employed  without  imposing  unjust  or 
prohibitive  restrictions  on  the  owners  of  capital  and  employers  of 
labour.  From  the  commencement  of  this  century  Parliament  has 
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been  more  or  less  engaged  in  framing  Acts  for  the  benefit  of  the 
employed,  and  the  improvement  of  the  relations  between  masters 
and  men.  Such  measures  are  more  technical  and  social,  than  legal, 
as  they  are  framed  to  remedy  existing,  and  prevent  possible,  abuses, 
and  must  be  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  details  of  each  trade 
affected. 

In  the  Coal  Mine  Regulation  Bills  the  question  of  accidents 
had  to  be  elucidated,  and  the  modes  of  working,  lighting,  and 
ventilating  the  mines  thoroughly  considered,  before  a  legislative 
enactment  could  be  framed  which  would  at  all  answer  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  employed  against  social  degradation,  such  as  the 
employment  of  women  and  children  underground,  against  unfair 
dealing,  such  as  the  truck  system,  and  against  undue  waste  of  life 
and  health  in  the  underground  workings. 

The  consideration  of  these  subjects,  combined  with  an  endeavour 
to  trace  the  origin  of  the  causes,  both  physical  and  social,  which  led 
to  our  present  system  of  mines  regulation  and  inspection,  induced 
me  to  gather  together  some  facts,  which,  though  well  known,  have 
not  been  as  yet  presented  in  a  collective  form.  Thinking  that  the 
information  might  be  of  use  to  those  directly  interested  in  the 
working  of  coal  mines,  and,  perhaps,  of  some  interest  to  the  general 
public,  I  have  ventured  to  arrange  my  notes  in  the  form  of  an 
historical  narrative,  without,  however,  pretending  to  present  a 
complete  treatise  on  the  subject. 

To  have  entered  fully  and  comprehensively  into  these  matters 
would  have  required  more  leisure  than  I  have  at  my  disposal  ;  to 
treat  of  them  with  unblemished  correctness  and  clearness  would 
necessitate  more  knowledge  and  capacity  than  I  am  conscious  of 
possessing.  ft.  ^.  B. 

7,  Westminster  Chambers, 

Victoria  Street, 

February,  1879. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  COLLIERY  POPULATION  PREVIOUS  TO  THE 
PRESENT  CENTURY. — EARLY  COAL  WORKINGS — ACTS  OP  THE 
SCOTCH  PARLIAMENT. — EMANCIPATION  OF  THE  COLLIERS.  . 

IN  order  to  ascertain  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
interference  of  the  Legislature  in  the  trade  or  art  of 
coal  mining,  it  is  necessary  to  cast  a  retrospective 
glance  over  the  condition  of  our  mines  and  their 
workers  previous  to  any  direct  Parliamentary  enact- 
rneDt. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  part  of  the  subject, 
the  enquirer  cannot  fail  to  he  struck  by  the  scantiness 
of  the  records  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  successive 
generations  of  labourers,  who  from  an  early  period  ob- 
tained their  livelihood  by  working  our  coal  pits.  Histo- 
rians scarcely  condescend  to  notice  the  development 
of  this  industry  or  the  circumstances  of  those  employed 
in  it ;  and  even  the  local  annals  of  the  districts 
where  coal  seams  had  been  early  discovered  and 
worked,  contain  but  sparse  notices  of  those  who 
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laboured  in  them.  The  statutes  of  the  realm,  until 
a  comparatively  recent  time,  are  a  blank  as  far  as  the 
interests  of  mines  and  miners  are  concerned,  if  we 
except  some  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  passed 
during  the  17th  century,  which,  however,  are  note- 
worthy for  the  severity  they  shew  towards  the  coal 
workers.  These  observations  are  applicable  not  only  to 
colliers,  but  to  the  working  population  in  general,  of 
whom  we  possess  historically  but  imperfect  and  scant 
knowledge. 

It  is  only  within  recent  years,  and  mainly  owing 
to  Royal  Commissions  and  Parliamentary  Committees, 
that  we  have  acquired  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
habits,  customs,  and  inner  life  of  the  labouring  class. 
Pew  authors  have  devoted  their  pen  to  this  subject, 
and  those  few  have  been  hampered  by  lack  of  data. 
Sir  Prederic  Eden,  writing  in  1797  on  the  history 
of  the  poor,  and  speaking  of  their  early  history,  says : 
"  I  was  persuaded  that  the  scanty  materials  which 
were  to  be  found  in  our  old  chroniclers  and  annualists 
would  necessarily  confine  that  part  of  my  subject  to 
a  very  narrow  compass."  The  same  may  be  said  by 
any  writer  compiling  the  early  story  of  any  division 
of  the  labouring  part  of  the  community.  As  Hallam 
says  :  "  We  can  trace  the  pedigree  of  princes,  fill  up  the 
catalogue  of  towns  besieged  and  provinces  desolated, 
describe  even  the  whole  pageantry  of  coronations 
and  festivals,  but  we  cannot  recover  the  genuine 
history  of  mankind.  It  has  passed  away  with  slight 
and  partial  notice  by  contemporary  writers,  and  our 
most  patient  industry  can  hardly,  at  present,  put 
together  enough  of  the  fragments  to  suggest  a 
tolerable  clear  representation  of  ancient  manners  and 
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social  life."  The  absence  of  recorded  information 
regarding  these  work-people  is  the  more  singular,  as  the 
coal  trade  rose  to  importance  at  a  very  early  period. 
We  have  records  of  coals  being  dug  on  the  Castle- 
field  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  as  early  as  1239,  and  of 
several  charters  being  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  town  for  digging  coals  during  the  14th  century, 
with  certain  rights  for  exporting  coal  to  various  ports 
of  the  kingdom  and  to  Calais. 

These  charters  were  granted  to  the   freemen  of 
the  town  of  Newcastle,  in  order  to  enable  them  the 
better  to  pay  the  fee-farm  rent  of  the  town,  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  "  Honest  men  of  Newcastle 
and  to  their  heirs,"  in  1213,  by  King  John.     Some 
years  later  the  citizens  of  Newcastle  petitioned  for 
the  right  to  dig  coals  in  the  neighbouring  frith,  in 
order  "  the  better  to  enable  them  to  pay  their  fee-farm 
rent."      In   1245   we   find   King   Henry  ordering   a 
vigorous   inquisition   into   the   trespasses   committed 
on  the  king's  forests,  and  among  others  those  con- 
cerning sea  coal  (carbone  maris)  found  in  the  forests. 
That  about  this  time  coal  was  somewhat  largely  im- 
ported into  London  is  presumable  from  the  existence  in 
1253  of  a  street  called  Seacole  Lane.    The  use  seems  to 
have  been  sufficiently  general  to  become  objectionable 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  or  at  any  rate  to  the 
Court  party,  for  so  far  back  as  1307  we  find  the  burn- 
ing of  sea  cole  in  London  prohibited  by  E/oyal  pro- 
clamation.    During  the  14th  century  the  coal  trade 
assumed  a  rapid  development  in  all  the  coal  districts. 
In  1338  the  Abbot  of  Tinemouth  leased  a  staith,  or 
loading-stage  for  coals,  on  the  River  Tyne,  at  a  rent  of 
£40  per  annum,  and  in  1379  a  tax  of  sixpence  a  ton  was 
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levied  on  all  vessels  leaving   Newcastle   laden  with 
coals. 

Although  the  coal  field  of  the  north  of  England 
was  perhaps  the  earliest  worked,  we  possess  records 
of  other  districts  of  great  antiquity,  and  especially  of 
the  Scotch  fields.  The  early  working  of  coal  in  Scot- 
land may  be  attributed  to  the  ancient  salt  factories. 
These  works  flourished  as  early  as  the  reign  of  David, 
in  1124 — 1153,  and  were  at  that  time  a  source  of 
revenue  to  the  king  and  the  nobles,  and  a  profit  to  the 
monks  who  farmed  them.  We  have  a  record  of  grants 
of  salt  works  made  at  that  time  to  different  monas- 
teries, and  among  others  one  to  the  monks  of  Kelso. 
The  waste  of  the  forests  in  consequence  of  this  trade 
was  felt  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century,  and 
at  that  time  the  value  of  coal  as  a  fuel  was  already 
known  in  Scotland.  In  1291  William  de  Oberwill 
granted  a  charter  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Dun- 
fermline,  bestowing  the  privilege  of  working  a  coal 
pit  wherever  they  chose,  except  on  arable  land ;  and 
traces  are  said  to  be  still  extant  of  these  ancient  work- 
ings. The  grant  was  for  the  use  of  the  monks  only, 
so  that  we  may  infer  that  at  that  early  period  the  fuel 
was  considered  a  luxury,  and  was,  indeed,  but  little 
known  in  Britain.  It  is  interesting  to  record  that 
about  that  time,  namely,  in  1295,  Marco  Polo  returned 
to  Venice,  after  a  long  sojourn  in  Asia,  and  brought 
with  him  the  story  of  the  "  black  stones  "  found  in 
China,  and  which  burnt  like  charcoal.  The  re- 
quirements of  the  salt  trade  caused  a  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  Scotch  coal  fields,  and  the  demand 
for  the  fuel  became  soon  so  great  that  in  1513 
an  Act  was  passed  prohibiting  its  export.  This  was 
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subsequently  confirmed  in  1579,  and  in  1597  it  was 
again  ordained  that  no  large  coal  should  be  exported 
on  any  pretext.  Licences  to  export  coal  were,  how- 
ever, granted  to  a  few  colliery  proprietors,  who  made 
large  fortunes  out  of  the  monopoly.  This  prohibition 
against  the  export  of  coal  from  Scotland  must 
naturally  have  assisted  the  trade  of  Newcastle,  where 
export  was  encouraged.  But  to  return  to  the  English 
coal  fields.  We  find  the  bailiffs  of  the  Forest  of  Dean 
claiming  sea  cole  for  their  use  as  early  as  1232,  and 
the  terms  "sea  cole"  and  "oare  mine"  are  used  in  the 
"Laws  and  Customs  of  the  Miners  of  the  forest  of 
Dean,"  compiled  in  1300.  In  1322  the  coals  of 
Coalbrookdale  were  being  worked,  as  we  find  Walter 
de  Caldebroke  agreeing  to  pay  six  shillings  to  have  a 
man  to  dig  carbone  maris  for  a  year  in  the  Brock- 
holes.  These,  and  other  facts,  shew  that  at  this  early 
period  considerable  quantities  of  coals  were  raised, 
enough,  in  fact,  to  become  an  object  of  taxation.  Then, 
in  1422,  King  Henry  levied  a  tax  of  twopence  per 
chaldron  on  all  coal  loaded  in  the  river  Tyne  by  en- 
franchised men,  and  all  their  keels  or  boats  were 
ordered  to  contain  exactly  twenty  chaldrons.  In 
order,  however,  to  evade  the  tax  as  much  as  possible, 
the  Newcastle  men  made  their  keels  to  hold  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three  chaldrons. 

Numerous  charters  were  granted  to  the  Newcastle 
men  from  time  to  time,  some  indeed  of  an  obstructive 
character,  such  as  those  granted  to  hoastmen  and 
fitters,  who  thus  became  possessed  of  a  vested  interest 
in  the  coal  trade  of  the  river.  The  restrictions  on  the 
vend  of  coals  must  have  hampered  the  development 
of  this  coa  field,  and  heavily  weighted  the  colliery 
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proprietors,  for  Gardner,  in  1655,  observes  :  "  If  the 
owner  of  every  colliery  had  free  liberty  to  sell  his 
coals  to  ships  immediately,  Tynemouth  harbour  would 
afford  two  hundred  thousand  chaldrons  of  coal  in  the 
year  more  than  now  vended,  which  would  reduce  the 
late  exorbitant  excessive  rate  of  coals  in  the  City  of 
London." 

Nevertheless,  the  northern  coal  field  was  more 
rapidly  developed  than  any  of  the  other  coal  produc- 
f  ing  districts  in  Great  Britain.  This  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  due  to  the  rapidly  increasing  consumption  of 
coal  in  London,  for  the  prohibition  did  not  last  long, 
and  the  entire  supply  was  obtained  from  the  Tyne 
and  Wear  until  the  recent  introduction  of  railways. 

The  existence  of  the  fuel  was  well  known  during 
the  17th  century,  when  the  Midland  coal  fields  began 
to  show  great  activity.  In  a  geographical  description 
of  England,  published  in  1615,  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham is  described  as  "  bringing  forth  coal,  whereof 
the  county  is  plentifully  stored,  and  groweth  so  near 
the  upper  surface  of  the  earth  that  the  cart  wheels  do 
turn  up  the  same."  "  Pit  cole  "  is  also  mentioned  as 
occurring  in  Derbyshire,  Leicestershire,  and  Stafford- 
shire. Early  in  the  17th  century  pit  or  sea-coal  was 
applied  to  the  smelting  of  iron,  and  during  the  course 
of  the  century  it  came  into  general  use  in  the  arts 
and  manufactories.  The  quantity  raised  must  have 
been  considerable,  and  the  pits  numerous  and  opened 
out  to  some  extent.  Although  we  have  but  little 
information  about  the  men  who  worked  in  them,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  they  had  already  learned  to  face 
the  dangers  of  working  coal  underground  from  the 
dreaded  explosions  or  irruptions  of  water.  These 
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records  also  furnish  data  estimating  the  importance 
of  the  coal  trade  in  former  times.  Almost  the  earliest, 
and  certainly  the  first  lucid  account  of  a  colliery  ex- 
plosion, was  that  given  by  Mr.  Hoger  Mostyn,  in  the 
year  1677,  and  published  in  the  "  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions "  of  that  year.  The  author  obtained  the 
description  from  his  father's  steward  and  overseer,  at 
his  coal  works,  at  Mostyn,  North  Wales.  He  tells  us 
that  the  above-mentioned  work  is  "  upon  a  cole  five 
yards  in  thickness,  and  hath  been  begun  upon  about 
six  or  eight  and  thirty  years  ago.  When  it  was  first 
formed  it  was  extreme  full  of  water,  so  that  it  could 
not  be  wrought  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  cole  ;  but  a 
witchet  or  cave  was  driven  out  in  the  middle  of  it, 
upon  a  level,  for  gaining  room  to  work  and  drawing 
down  the  spring  of  water  that  lies  in  the  coal  to  the 
eye  of  the  pit ;  in  driving  of  which  witchet,  after  they 
had  given  a  considerable  way  underground  and  were 
scanted  of  wind,  the  fire  damp  did  by  little  and  little 
begin  to  breed,  and  to  appear  in  crevices  and  slits  of 
the  coal  where  water  had  lain  before  the  opening  of 
the  coal,  with  a  small  bluish  flame  working  and 
moving  continually,  but  not  out  of  its  first  fial,  unless 
the  workmen  came  and  held  their  candles  to  it,  and 
then,  being  weak,  the  blaze  of  the  candle  would  drive 
it,  with  a  sudden  fiz,  away  to  another  crevice,  where 
it  would  soon  after  appear  blazing  and  moving  as  for- 
merly. This  was  the  first  knowledge  of  it  in  this  work, 
which  the  workmen  made  sport  of,  and  so  partly 
neglected  it  till  it  had  gotten  some  strength  ;  and 
then,  upon  a  morning  the  first  collier  that  went  down, 
going  forward  in  the  witchet  with  his  candle  in  his 
hand,  the  damp  presently  darted  out  violently  at  his 
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candle  that  it  struck  the  man  clean  down,  singed  all 
his  hair  and  clothes,  and  disabled  him  from  working 
hereafter.  Some  other  small  warnings  it  gave  them, 
insomuch  that  they  resolved  to  employ  a  man  of 
purpose,  that  was  more  resolute  than  the  rest,  to  go 
down  a  while  before  them  every  morning  to  chase  it 
from  place  to  place,  and  so  weaken  it.  His  usual 
manner  was  to  put  on  the  worst  rags  he  had,  and  to 
wet  them  well  with  water,  and  as  soon  as  he  came  in 
danger  of  it  then  he  fell  grovelling  down  on  his  belly, 
and  went  so  forward,  holding  in  one  hand  along  wind, 
or  pole,  at  the  end  of  whereof  he  tied  candles  burning, 
and  reached  by  degrees  towards  it ;  then  the  damp 
would  fly  at  them,  and  if  it  missed  putting  them  out 
it  would  quench  itself  with  a  blast  and  leave  an  ill- 
scented  smoke  behind  it." 

In  this  description,  the  "man  of  purpose"  presents 
the  prototype  of  the  present  fireman,  who,  however, 
instead  of  a  pole  with  a  candle  at  the  end  of  it,  uses 
a  safety  lamp  to  discover  the  presence  of  firedamp. 

The  same  author  gives  a  quaint  description  of  a 
subsequent  explosion  at  the  same  colliery,  which 
occurred  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1675,  after  a  cessation 
of  work  for  a  few  days.  The  damp  on  this  occasion 
"  flew  to  and  fro  over  all  the  hollows  of  the  work  with 
a  great  wind  and  a  continued  fire,  and,  as  it  went,  keep- 
ing a  mighty  great  roaring  noise  on  all  sides."  The 
men  who  happened  to  be  underground  at  the  time  were 
singed  "as  if  they  had  been  whipped  with  rods;  some, 
that  had  least  shelter,  were  carried  fifteen  or  sixteen 
yards  from  their  first  stations  and  beaten  against  the 
roof  of  the  coal."  Mr.  Roger  Mostyn  further  describes 
how  the  blast  came  up  the  pit  with  a  noise  that  was 
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heard  fifteen  miles  off,  so  that  trees  that  were  growing 
on  the  surface  were  felled,  and  the  winding  machinery 
blown  to  pieces.  Erom  this  description  of  an  accident 
it  seems  that  this  colliery,  though  not  an  extensive 
one  according  to  modern  ideas,  must  have  been  of 
some  importance,  and  capable  of  raising  a  considerable 
quantity  of  coal,  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Mostyn 
coal  district  was  one  of  the  earliest  developed  in  Great 
Britain.  Andrew  Yarranton,  writing  about  the  needful 
improvements  for  the  navigation  of  the  River  Dee,  in 
1677,  refers  to  the  then  important  colliery  of  Aston, 
in  Flintshire  ;  and  it  seems  that  at  that  time  Ireland 
was  almost  entirely  supplied  with  coal  from  the  River 
Dee. 

Among  the  other  coal  fields  which  were  worked 
at  an  early  date,  we  find  also  that  of  Staffordshire. 
This  was  due  to  the  comparative  shallow  depth  of  the 
coal-beds,  the  most  important  of  which  —  namely,  the 
ten-yard  seam  —  was  worked  over  a  considerable  area, 
so  close  to  the  surface  that  it  could  be  cut  and 
removed  like  stone  from  a  quarry.  The  abundance 
and  cheapness  of  coal  in  Staffordshire  first  directed 
the  mind  of  Dud  Dudley  to  apply  it  to  the  smelting  of 
iron  in  blast  furnaces,  and  after  its  application  to  this 
purpose  the  development  of  the  coal  field  increased 
with  rapidity.  The  growth  of  the  coal  trade  in  the 
Midland  counties  is  obscure,  but  Dr.  Plot,  in  his 
"  Natural  History  of  the  County  of  Stafford,"  pub- 
lished in  1686,  gives  many  interesting  details  con- 
cerning the  workings  underground,  and  the  dangers 
to  be  met  with.  He  enters  minutely  into  the  various 
kinds  of  "  damps  "  to  be  met  with  underground, 
which  he  sub-divides  into  "  simple  air  alone  cor- 
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rupted,  smoak  damp,  peas-blossom  damp,  globe 
damp,  and  fulminating  damp/'  The  globe  damp  he 
ascribes  to  the  exhalations  of  the  men  and  the  smoke 
of  their  candles,  becoming  "  visible  in  the  form  and 
bigness  of  a  foot-ball,"  which,  when  broken,  disperses 
in  fatal  vapour,  being  "altogether  mortal,  though 
not  so  violent  as  the  fulminating  damps."  He  then 
refers  to  the  great  dangers  of  these  fulminating 
damps,  as  shown  by  explosions  which  are  recorded 
"  to  have  happened  not  long  since  at  Ash-berg-hills 
and  at  Wingersworth,  within  ten  miles  of  Chester- 
field, A.D.  1675,  where  the  vapours  taking  fire  at  the 
candles  of  the  workmen,  they  found  themselves 
presently  environed  with  flames ;  their  faces,  hands, 
hair,  and  clothes  in  great  part  being  very  much 
burnt,  and  one  of  them  having  his  armes  and  legges 
broken,  and  the  rest  of  his  body  strangely  distorted  ; 
the  now  enflamed  damp  of  one  of  them  gowing  forth 
of  the  mouth  of  the  pit  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  shooting 
off  the  turn  or  windless,  and  shaking  the  very  earth  so 
much  that  a  workman  in  another  Bink  hard  by  feared 
the  roof  would  have  fallen  in  upon  him  and  buried 
him."  Continuing  this  subject,  Dr.  Plot  goes  on  to 
say  how  "  the  ingenious  Mr.  Beaumont  tells  us  they 
have  this  sort  of  damp,  too,  in  some  coal  works 
bordering  upon  the  Mendip  Hills,  and  that  in  the 
most  easterly  one  of  them  they  are  so  very  frequent, 
that  scarce  a  pit  fails  of  them,  many  men  of  late  years 
having  been  killed,  many  others  lamed,  and  a  multi- 
tude burnt.  Many  have  been  blown  up  at  the  works' 
mouth,  and  the  turn  beam,  which  hangs  over  the  shaft, 
thrown  off  the  frame  by  the  force  of  it." 

In  concluding  the  subject  of  fulminating  damps,  he 
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makes  the  following  observation,  one  which  holds 
good  to  the  present  day  :  "  And,  therefore,  the  pru- 
dent collier  that  knows  his  work  liable  to  these  incon- 
veniencies  always  minds  the  wind,  which  is  the  only 
way  they  have  to  avoid  this  sort  of  damp" 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  whereas  Mr.  Mostyn  de- 
scribes a  colliery  explosion  in  Flintshire  in  1677,  and 
Dr.  Plot  one  in  the  Midland  counties  in  1675,  there 
exists  no  record  of  such  an  event  in  the  north  of 
England  until  the  year  1705,  in  which  year  the  author 
of  a  pamphlet,  entitled  the  "  Complete  Collier,"  men- 
tions a  "  blast "  which  occurred  in  October,  1705, 
killing  above  thirty  persons  ;  and  the  "  Philosophical 
Transactions,"  for  the  year  1709,  contains  a  description 
of  an  accident  which  occurred  at  Pat  Pield,  near 
Chester-le-Street,  by  which  sixty-nine  persons  were 
killed.  The  account  of  this  accident  is  worth  quoting, 
as  the  first  explosion  in  the  north  of  England  authen- 
tically described.  The  accident  was  a  very  serious 
one,  the  number  or  deaths  considerable,  and  the  details 
more  than  usually  horrifying.  "Two  man  and  a 
woman  were  blown  quite  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft,  fifty-seven  fathoms  deep,  into  the  air  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  one  of  the 
men  with  his  head  almost  off,  and  the  woman  with 
her  bowels  hanging  about  her  heels." 

The  blast  in  this  fearful  explosion  is  compared  to 
the  "loudest  claps  of  thunder;"  and  the  fish  in  a  stream 
some  distance  off  "  were  in  great  numbers  taken  up 
dead,  floating  in  the  water,"  and  the  engine  used  for 
raising  coal  blown  to  some  distance. 

The  viewer  of  the  colliery  is  described  as  one  who 
"  takes  the  best  care  to  preserve  a  free  communication 
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of  air  through  all  the  works,  but  in  a  remote  corner 
of  the  pit  an  accumulation  of  gas  had  existed  during 
the  hot  and  sultry  season.  After  a  change  of  weather, 
an  overman  "  being  induced,  as  is  supposed,  by  a  fresh, 
cool,  frosty  breeze  of  wind,  which  blew  that  unlucky 
morning,  and  which  always  clears  the  works  of  all 
sulphur,  had  gone  too  near  the  part,  and  had  met  the 
sulphur  just  as  it  was  purging  and  dispersing  itself, 
upon  which  the  sulphur  immediately  took  fire  by  his 
candle,  and  so  he  proved  the  occasion  of  the  loss  of 
himself  and  so  many  men,  and  of  the  greatest  fire  that 
ever  was  known  in  these  parts." 

After  this  brief  mention  of  early  coal  mining,  and 
the  accidents  which  occurred  in  the  pits,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  consider  the  people  who  worked  in 
them,  and  exposed  their  lives  in  doing  so. 

Prom  the  peculiarity  of  their  occupation,  and  the 
generally  remote  districts  where  collieries  were 
situated,  the  colliers  led  a  life  apart,  until  by  degrees 
they  actually  looked  on  themselves  as  forming  a 
race  apart  from  their  fellows.  They  were  regarded 
by  their  neighbours  as  outcasts,  and  almost  at  war 
with  society.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  writing  in  1589,  and 
giving  a  long  list  of  artizans  and  labourers,  com- 
pletely ignores  the  miners  and  colliers.  In  later  days, 
when  George  Whitfield  spoke  of  converting  the  Indians, 
many  of  his  friends  said  to  him  :  "  What  need  of  going 
abroad  for  this  ?  If  you  have  a  mind  to  convert 
Indians,  there  are  colliers  enough  in  Kingswood." 

This  coal  district,  near  Bristol,  was  then  noted  for 
the  brutality  and  fierceness  of  its  inhabitants.  They 
are  thus  described  in  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley :  "  It 
(Kingswood)  was  then  (1739)  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
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people  as  lawless  as  the  foresters  their  forefathers,  but 
far  more  brutal,  and  differing  as  much  from  the  people 
of  the  surrounding  country  in  dialect  as  in  appear- 
ance.)J     Whitfield  went  among  the  savages  of  Kings-  [ 
wood,  and  Southey  remarks  :  ;c  In  truth  it  was  a  matter  ! 
of  duty  and  sound  policy  (which  is  always  duty)  that 
these  people  should  not  be  left  in  a  state  of  bestial 
ignorance — heathens,  or  worse  than  heathens — in  the 
midst  of  a  Christian  country,  and  brutal  as  savages,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  second  city  of  England." 

About  this  time  Wesley  went  among  the  colliers  of 
the  north,  preaching  and  converting.  Many  of  them, 
perhaps  most  of  them,  had  never  heard  the  gospel 
preached,  and  were  really  nothing  but  heathens.  But 
they  eagerly  listened  to  the  eloquent  preacher,  and  he 
describes  the  "  white  gutters  made  by  their  tears, 
which  plentifully  ran  down  their  black  cheeks."  But 
his  estimate  of  their  moral  condition  is  sad  enough. 
At  Newcastle  he  "  was  surprised  at  so  much  drunken- 
ness, cursing,  and  swearing,  even  from  the  mouths  of 
little  children."  Then,  again,  speaking  of  a  colliery 
village  called  Chawden,  he  says :  "I  found  we  were 
got  into  the  very  Kingswood  of  the  north.  Twenty  or 
thirty  wild  children  ran  round  us  as  soon  as  we  came, 
staring  as  in  amaze." 

They  could  not  properly  be  said  to  be  either 
clothed  or  naked.  "  One  of  the  largest  girls,  about 
fifteen,  had  a  piece  of  a  ragged  dirty  blanket  some 
way  hung  about  her,  and  a  kind  of  cap  on  her  head  of 
the  same  cloth  and  colour."  The  colliers  in  the  other 
districts  were  no  better,  and  those  of  Staffordshire 
were  long  noted  for  bull  baiting  and  other  kindred 
sports. 
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Such,  observation  coming  from  keen  and  honest 
observers  like  Whitfield  and  Wesley,  shew  only  too 
clearly  how  neglected,  wretched,  and  degraded  pur 
mining  population  was  during  the  last  century.  To 
use  the  ever-true  words  of  "  The  Vindication  of  Natural 
Society,"  published  under  the  name  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  in  1756  :  "  These  unhappy  wretches  scarce 
ever  see  the  light  of  the  sun ;  they  are  buried  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  where  they  work  at  a  severe 
and  dismal  task,  without  the  least  prospect  of  being 
delivered  from  it.  They  subsist  upon  the  coarsest  and 
worst  of  fare.  They  have  their  health  miserably  im- 
paired, and  their  lives  cut  short  by  being  perpetually 
confined  in  the  close  vapours  of  these  malignant 
minerals." 

Yef  at  the  accession  of  George  the  II.,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  earlier,  the  coal  trade  was  so  prosper- 
ous that  the  House  of  Commons,  in  order  to  meet 
the  expenditure  of  the  year,  borrowed  £1,750,000  from 
the  Bank  of  England,  for  which  annuities  to  the 
extent  of  £70,000  were  granted,  to  be  raised  on  coal 
imported  into  the  City  of  London.  The  coal  trade  had 
from  the  earliest  times  been  a  source  whence  extraor- 
dinary revenues  were  raised — either  for  the  personal 
use  of  the  sovereign,  the  benefit  of  the  estate,  or  the 
advantage  of  the  metropolis.  The  busy  swarm  of 
subterrranean  workers  did  not,  however,  for  centuries 
attract  one  gleam  of  royal  favour,  or  receive  the  smallest 
consideration  from  the  legislature  of  the  country.  On 
the  contrary,  the  early  legislation  with  regard  to 
colliers  was  of  an  oppressive  character,  at  least,  in  the 
sister  kingdom.  As  far  back  as  the  year  1606,  the 
Scotch  Parliament  passed  an*  Act  by  which  all 
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"  coilzcaris,  salteris,  and  coilberaris  "  were""pronibitod 
from  leaving  their  employment  without  a  written 
attestation  from  the  masters  they  served,  under  pain 
of  punishment  in  their  bodies,  and  ordering  that  any 
person  employing  them,  on  being  challenged  by  their 
rightful  masters,  shall  return  them  within  twenty-four 
hours,  or  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds  Scots. 
This  Act  virtually  made  slaves  of  the  colliers.  Sub- 
sequently, in  1661,  this  Act  was  ratified  and  fresh 
clauses  inserted,  extending  its  provisions  to  the  "lavers 
and  drawers  of  water  at  the  cast  heugh  head  and  gates- 
men  who  work  the  wayes  and  passages."  So  that  not 
only  the  coal  hewers  proper,  but  the  entire  working 
staff  of  the  collieries,  came  under  the  Act.  Some  in- 
sight into  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Scotch  colliers 
at  that  time  can  be  gleaned  from  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  the  Act  of  1661,  which  recites  that, ;"  because 
the  said  coal  hewers,  and  salters,  and  other  workmen 
in  coal  heughs  within  the  kingdom  do  ly  from  their 
work  at  Pasch,  Yule,  Whit  Sunday,  and  certane  other 
times  in  the  year,  which  times  they  employ  in  drinking 
and  debaushire,  to  the  great  offence  of  G-od  and 
prejudice  of  their  master,  it  is  therefore  statute  and 
ordained  that  the  said  coal  hewers,  and  salters,  and 
other  workmen  in  coal  heughs  of  this  kingdom,  work 
all  the  sex  dayes  of  the  week,  except  the  time  of 
Christmasse,  under  paine  of  t  wen  tie  shillings  Scots,  to 
be  paid  to  their  masters  for  ilk  dayes  failzie,  and  other 
punishment  of  their  bodies."  Prom  this  it  appears 
that  the  collier  or  "  coilzier  "  of  1661  was  inclined  to 
"  play  "  as  frequently  as  opportunity  presented  itself, 
— a  peculiarity  which  his  descendant  of  the  present 
day  has  inherited. 
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The  colliers  in  Scotland,  like  their  brethren  in 
England,  were  looked  down  on  with  contempt,  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott  refers  to  them  as  "  colliers,  salters, 
and  other  adscripts  glebce,  or  slaves  of  the  soil." 
When  the  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  "  for  pre- 
venting wrong  imprisonment,  and  against  delays  in 
tryals,"  knownas  the  "Scotch  Habeas  Corpus  Act,"  was 
passed  in  1701,  it  was  provided  that  the  "  Act  is  in  no 
wayes  to  be  extended  to  colliers  or  salters."  They 
were  debarred  from  the  reasonable  rights  extended  to 
the  rest  of  the  population. 

The  Scotch  colliers  were  allowed  to  remain  in  this 
state  of  bondage  until  the  year  1775,  when  the  British 
Parliament  passed  an  Act  by  which  all  persons  not 
then  in  actual  employment  at  collieries,  but  who 
should  thereafter  become  so,  were  to  be  treated  as 
free  labourers.  This  Act  was  not,  however,  prompted 
by  humanitarian  sentiments,  but  because,  as  the 
preamble  recites,  "  there  are  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  colliers,  coal  bearers,  and  salters  in  Scotland  for 
working  the  quantity  of  coal  and  salt  necessarily 
wanted,  and  many  new  discovered  coals  remain 
unwrought;  nor  are  there  a  sufficient  number  of 
salters  for  the  salt  works,  to  the  great  loss  of  the 
owners  and  disadvantage  to  the  public."  It  was  pro- 
posed in  the  Bill,  as  presented  to  Parliament,  to  liberate 
all  persons  working  as  colliers,  &c.,  but  an  amendment 
was  carried  by  which  the  clause  provided  that  "  no 
person  who  shall  begin  to  work  "  shall  be  bound  in 
any  other  way  than  by  the  law  of  Scotland  as  regarding 
servants  and  labourers.  This  Act  gave  these  latter  the 
benefit  of  the  Scotch  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  from  which 
the  others  were  debarred.  The  complete  emancipation 
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of  the  Scotch  colliers  was  not  effected  until  the  year 
1799,  when  the  Aet  39  George  III.,  cap.  56,  was 
passed. 

This  Act,  like  the  one  previously  passed  in  1757, 
was  prompted,  not  by  the  advisability  of  freeing  the 
bondsmen,  but  simply  because  it  was  found  impossible 
to  keep  the  colliers  strictly  in  servitude,  and  difficult 
to  obtain  labour  for  the  pits.  It  was  found  that  the 
colliers  worked  only  three  or  four  days  in  the  week 
instead  of  six ;  that  they  were  induced  to  break  the 
law  and  leave  their  employers  by  the  temptation  of 
higher  wages ;  and  lastly,  that  they  frequently  enlisted 
in  His  Majesty's  army  and  navy. 

The  Act  provided  that  all  colliers  bound  at  the 
date  of  passing  the  Act  should  be  free ;  that  the  justices 
of  the  peace  for  each  county  should  fix  the  rate  of 
wages  for  each  year ;  that  coal  owners  were  to  have  the 
right  to  reserve  a  part  of  the  men's  wages,  not  exceeding 
one-twelfth,  to  cover  advances  ;  and  lastly,  that  com- 
binations among  men  were  to  be  punished  by  fines. 

The  liberated  colliers  did  not  at  first  appreciate 
their  new  rights,  nor  did  they  derive  much  benefit 
from  the  change.  Accustomed  to  look  to  their  masters, 
or  rather  owners,  for  maintenance  when  disabled  by 
age  or  accident,  they  dreaded  to  encounter  the  diffi- 
culties incident  to  their  new  condition,  nor  had  they 
acquired  those  prudent  habits  necessary  for  their  own 
protection.  Speaking  of  them  after  emancipation, 
Sir  Walter  Scott  remarks :  "  They  were  so  far  from 
desiring  or  prizing  the  blessing  conferred  on  them, 
that  they  esteemed  the  interest  taken  in  their  freedom 
to  be  a  mere  device  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  to 
get  rid  of  what  they  called  head  and  harigald  money, 
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payable  to  them  when  a  female  of  their  number  by 
bearing  a  child  made  addition  to  the  live  stock  of 
their  master's  property." 

The  Statute  Book  of  England  contains  no  enact- 
ments concerning  collieries  and  their  work-people 
in  England  until  comparatively  recent  times.  There 
is  no  allusion  to  the  subject  in  the  Statute  Book 
until  the  year  1736,  when,  in  "  An  Act  relating  to 
persons  doing  injury  and  violence  to  His  Majesty's 
subjects,"  the  following  clause  appears  :  "  And  be  it 
further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  from 
and  after  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  June,  One  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  and  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  before-mentioned  Act  of  the  ninth  year 
of  the  reign  of  His  late  Majesty  King  George  I.,  if 
any  person  or  persons  shall  wilfully  and  maliciously 
set  on  fire,  or  cause  to  be  set  on  fire,  any  mine,  pit,  or 
delpb  of  coal,  or  cannel  coal,  every  person  so  offending, 
being  thereby  lawfully  convicted,  shall  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  suffer  death,  as  in 
cases  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy."  Prom 
this  stringent  clause  it  may  be  inferred  that  such 
occurrences  as  the  wilful  setting  on  fire  of  coal  mines 
were  sufficiently  numerous  to  warrant  legislative  enact- 
ment. There  jire  on  record  many  cases  of  wilfully 
firing  of  collieries ;  a  notable  one  occurred  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1765.  It  happened  that  in  that 
year  a  dispute  arose  between  the  workmen  and  owners 
of  some  collieries  in  the  north  of  England  about  the 
terms  of  binding  the  men.  It  was  then  usual  for  the 
colliers  in  the  North  to  engage  or  bind  themselves  to 
the  masters  for  a  certain  term,  generally  fixed  at  one 
year.  The  binding  usually  took  place  in  the  month 
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of  August,  but  the  men  complained  that  "  the  honour- 
able gentlemen  in  the  coal  trade  will  not  let  them  be 
free  till  the  llth  of  November  of  the  ensuing  year, 
which,  instead  of  eleven  months  and  twenty -five  days, 
is  upwards  of  fourteen  months,  so  the  said  pitmen  are 
resolved  not  to  work  for  or  serve  the  said  gentlemen  in 
any  of  the  collieries  till  they  be  fully  satisfied,  that  the 
said  article  is  dissolved  and  new  bonds  and  agreements 
entered  into  for  the  year  ensuing."       This   dissatis- 
faction  led   to   a   strike   of  several  weeks'  duration, 
and   it   was   during   this   strike   that,    on   the   18th 
September,  early  in  the  morning,  the  mines  of  coal 
and  one  of  the  pits  of  Pel  ton  Colliery,  in  the  county 
of  Durham,  belonging  to  Mr.  Jamieson  a  ad  partners, 
were  wilfully  and  maliciously  set  on  fire.     This  was 
not   an   isolated   case,  for  the  pitmen  of  the    Tyne 
and  Wear  at  that  time  burnt  the  fittings  and  tools 
of  many   coal   pits,    and    set   fire  to  the  coals  both 
above   and    below    ground.      The  pitmen,    however, 
of  Hartley  Colliery  having   been   "  civilly "    treated 
by    the    owner,    Thomas   Delaval,    Esq.,     continued 
peacefully  at  their  work  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
surrounding    insurrection.      These    rough    and   des- 
perate colliers  shewed  themselves  amenable,  if  not  to 
reason,  at  least  to  civility — a  commodity  which  at  that 
time  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  expect  much  of. 

The  next  legislative  enactment  at  all  concerning 
colliers,  was  the  "Masters  and  Servants  Act,"  passed 
in  1747,  wherein,  among  other  artificers  and  handi- 
craftsmen, "  miners,  colliers,  keelmen,  pitmen,"  are 
specially  and  severally  mentioned.  In  1769  a  new 
"Malicious  Injuries  Act"  was  passed,  and  among  other 
offences  included  that  of  "  destroying  or  damaging 

c  2 
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of  engines  for  draining  collieries  and  mines,  or 
bridges,  waggon  ways,  or  other  things  used  in  the 
conveyance  of  coals  and  other  minerals."  It  was 
especially  set  forth  in  the  clause  that  "  any  person 
or  persons  who  shall  wilfully  or  maliciously  set  fire  to, 
or  burn,  demolish,  pull  down,  or  otherwise  destroy  or 
damage  any  fire-engine  erected,  or  to  be  erected,  for 
draining  water  from  collieries  or  coal  mines,  or  for 
drawing  coals  out  of  the  same,  or  any  bridge,  waggon 
way,  or  track  erected,  or  to  be  erected,  for  conveying 
coals  from  any  colliery  or  coal  mine  or  staith  for 
depositing  the  same;  every  such  person  being  law- 
fully convicted  of  any  or  either  of  the  said  several 
offences,  or  of  causing  or  procuring  the  same  to  be 
done,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  like  pains  and  penalties  as  in  cases 
of  felony ;  and  the  court  before  whom  such  person 
shall  be  tried  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  trans- 
port such  felon  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  in  like 
manner  as  other  felons  are  directed  to  be  transported 
by  the  law  and  statutes  of  this  realm."  These  several 
Acts  show  the  feeling  of  apprehension  which  then 
existed  of  the  lawless  and  dangerous  character  of  the 
colliery  population. 

This  feeling  even  pervaded  the  Act  39  and  40 
George  II.,  cap.  77,  passed  in  July,  1800,  "For  the 
security  of  collieries  and  mines,  and  for  the  better 
regulation  of  colliers  and  miners."  This  Act  was 
especially  intended  for  the  protection  of  the  colliery 
proprietors.  The  first  clause  provides  that  any  one 
filling  up  an  airway,  or  damaging  any  part  of  a  mine 
or  roadway  leading  to  it,  or  digging  minerals  from  any 
waste,  is  guilty  of  felony,  and  is  to  be  transported  for 
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seven  years.  The  third  clause  determines  that  any 
person  not  working  in  accordance  with  his  agreement,  or 
contrary  to  the  directions  of  the  owners,  shall  forfeit 
forty  shillings  and  may  he  imprisonedJ'Qr  non-payment. 
The  fourth  clause  relates  that  "great  frauds  are 
practised  in  the  working  and  stacking  of  such  coal, 
ironstone,  and  iron  ore,  by  which  colliers  and  miners 
obtain  money  beyond  what  they  earn  or  are  able  to 
repay ; "  and  provides  that  any  person  stacking  coal  or 
minerals  in  a  fraudulent  manner  may  be  imprisoned. 
The  fifth  clause  relates  to  punishment  for  theft ;  the 
sixth  to  the  division  of  sums  forfeited  betwixt  the 
informers  and  the  parish ;  and  by  the  seventh  the 
evidence  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality  is  made; 
admissible  at  law. 

This  one-sided  measure  was  the  first  legislative 
enactment  dealing  with  the  labours  of  colliers  in 
England,  and  the  only  one  bearing  on  the  under- 
ground workings  until  the  year  1842,  when  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  then  Lord  Ashley,  introduced  his 
measure  prohibiting  the  employment  of  women  and 
young  children  underground. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  shortly 
after  passing  the  stringent  Act  of  1800,  the  condition 
of  the  operatives  in  factories  and  spinning  mills  began 
to  attract  much  attention.  Humours  of  the  terrible 
sufferings  which  these  poor  people  had  to  undergo 
became  audible,  and  a  feeling  that  they  were  not 
treated  as  they  ought  to  be  in  a  free  and  Christian 
country  permeated  the  public  mind.  Inquiries  into  the 
subject  led  to  shocking  and  sad  disclosures,  and  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  as  well  as  other  public  men,  inte- 
rested themselves  in  the  cause  of  this  suffering  class. 
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Among  them  the  elder  Sir  Eohert  Peel  stood  forth 
preeminently,  by  his  endeavours  to  frame  a  measure 
with  the  object  of  securing  a  permanent  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  these  workpeople.  What  is  known 
as  the  Factory  movement  now  commenced,  and  led  to 
a  series  of  Acts  referring  to  the  operatives.  The  Act 
known  as  the  "  Morals  and  Health  Act "  was  passed 
in  1802,  and  was  the  precursor  of  many  other  measures 
for  the  benefit  of  the  mill  and  factory  population. 
The  colliers  did  not  participate  in  the  advantages  thus 
accorded  to  the  operatives,  and  their  claims  for 
Parliamentary  attention  were,  for  a  time,  quite  over- 
looked. 

These  brief  notices  of  the  condition  of  the  colliers, 
and  the  scarcity  of  legislation  affecting  them  up  to 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  may  serve 
as  an  introduction.  In  the  following  pages  the 
development  of  the  coal  trade,  and  the  consequent 
increasing  dangers  of  working,  will  be  noticed,  as  well 
as  the  social  changes  among  the  working  colliers.  The 
necessity  for  some  legislation  became  apparent  as  the 
works  extended  in  size  and  the  number  of  people 
employed  increased,  and  a  series  of  measures  were 
passed  for  the  regulation  and  inspection  of  collieries, 
the  consideration  of  which  will  form  the  subject  of 
the  subsequent  chapters. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  COAL  TRADE — FORMATION  OF  THE  STTNDER- 
LAND  ASSOCIATION — INVENTION  or  THE  SAFETY  LAMP — 
CONDITION  OF  THE  COLLIERS  IN  1833 — THE  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE OF  1835 — THE  KOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  EMPLOY- 
MENT OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN. 

THE  development  of  the   coal   trade  was  somewhat 
impeded  in  the  commencement  of  this  century  by  the 
stagnation  of  all  commerce,  caused  by  the  great  war 
and  the  European  blockade.     The  peace  of  1815  was 
followed  by  a  period  of  great  distress,  and  in  many  of  \/ 
the  manufacturing   districts  the  reduction  of  wages 
resulted   in    strikes  and   riots;    among    others    the 
colliers  were  discontented  with  their  small  earnings 
and  short  work.     In  Newcastle  riots  of  some  import- 
ance occurred  in  1816.     In  the  same  year  the  colliers 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bilston,  in  South  Stafford- 
shire, wandered  about  the  country,  dragging  cartloads 
of  coal,  with  the  object  of  soliciting  the  assistance  of 
the  benevolent  in  the  villages  and  towns  they  passed 
through.     Several  parties  directed  their  steps  towards 
the  metropolis,  with  the  vain  idea  that   if  they  laid  \, 
their  case  before  the  Prince  Regent  he  would  order  them  r 
employment.     One  party,  consisting  of  forty-one  men, 
dragging  a  waggon  loaded  with  upwards  of  two  tons 
of  coal,  were  stopped,  on  approaching  Maidenhead,  by 
the  magistrates  of  the  town,  who  explained  the  ille- 
gality of  the  step  they  had  taken.     The  men  behaved 
with  great  propriety,  gave  up  their  coals  at  once,  and 
were    quite   satisfied   with    the   present   which   they 
received.     They,  however,  refused  to  return  to  their 
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homes  unless  the  mayor  signed  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  they  had  behaved  themselves  properly. 
Another  similar  procession  was  stopped  near  St. 
Albans,  by  Sir  N.  Conant,  who  had  been  dispatched 
to  intercept  them,  and  they  also  readily  gave  up  their 
coals  and  returned  home.  A  similar  band  of  colliers 
was  stopped  at  Chester,  on  their  way  to  Liverpool,  by 
the  magistrates  of  that  city,  to  whom  they  shewed 
every  respect  and  deference,  and  on  receiving  £20 
gave  up  their  coals,  and  returned  peaceably  to  their 
parishes.  The  incidents  thus  recorded  are  memorable, 
for  they  show  how  real  the  distress  was  among  the 
colliery  operatives,  and  how  anxious  some  of  them,  at 
least,  were  to  work  for  their  bread.  This  state  of 
depression  did  not  last  long ;  and  when  the  trade  of 
the  country  revived  the  colliers  had  their  full  share 
of  the  general  prosperity.  Circumstances  assisted  the 
rise  of  the  coal  trade  at  this  time.  The  system  of 
canals,  already  largely  introduced  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  greatly  extended  during  the 
commencement  of  the  present,  and  the  numerous 
water-ways  which  had  been,  and  wrere  in  progress  of 
being  constructed,  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the 
development  of  the  coal  fields. 

Coal  now  found  its  way  into  districts  where  pre- 
viously it  had  been  almost  unknown,  and  could  be 
delivered  to  the  manufacturer  at  prices  hitherto 
impossible.  Moreover,  new  applications  of  steam 
machinery  were  being  adopted  for  many  purposes,  and 
among  others  for  the  important  one  of  navigation. 
The  first  steamboat  plied  on  the  River  Clyde  in  1811, 
and  a  few  years  later  a  packet  was  put  on  the  Thames 
where  steam  communication  was  established,  in  1815, 
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X& 
between  London  and  Gravesend.     This  rapid  develop- 

ment  of  the  coal  trade  took  place  without  any^feglsk:- 
tive  enactments  of  importance,  excepting  an  act  of 
justice  which  was  rendered  to  the  colliers  in  1817, 
when  the  Act  of  57  George  III.,  cap.  122,  ordered 
that  labourers  working  in  collieries  should  receive  / 
"  every  part  of  their  wages  in  good  and  lawful  money," 
a  provision  which  other  labourers  had  already  enjoyed 
for  nearly  a  century.  In  1827,  the  laws  relating  to 
malicious  injuries  to  property  were  amended  and  con- 
solidated, and  the  penalties  for  setting  fire  to  coal 
mines,  or  drowning  them  out,  or  otherwise  injuring 
the  mines  (or  any  part  of  them),  or  the  machinery 
connected  with  them,  were  confirmed ;  and  a  few  years 
later,  namely,  in  1831,  an  Act  amending  the  law  re- 
lating to  payment  of  wages,  commonly  known  as  the 
Truck  Act,  was  passed. 

During  this  period  the  coal  fields  had  become 
considerably  opened  out,  so  much  so  that  the  output 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  which  had  been  computed 
at  ten  millions  of  tons  in  the  year  1800,  had  reached 
fifteen  millions  in  1816.  The  collieries  had  increased 
both  in  number  and  in  depth  and  extent  of  workings, 
with  a  proportionate  augmentation  of  men  employed. 
With  this  extension  of  operations  the  dangers  and 
risks  of  working  were  multiplied.  Accidents  of  a 
very  serious  character  became  more  frequent,  and  the 
country  was  startled  from  time  to  time  with  the  news 
of  some  tremendous  explosion,  by  which  a  number  of 
lives  were  lost. 

In  those  days  of  slow  communication  and  scanty 
knowledge  of  current  events,  only  the  more  disastrous 
catastrophes  found  their  way  to  public  notice.  Men 
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were  crushed,  or  suffocated,  or  drowned,  or  otherwise 
killed  in  pits,  and  buried  without  inquiry  or  record,  as 
it  was  not  customary  in  those  days  to  hold  inquests 
on  the  victims  of  colliery  accidents.  But  the 
accidents  entailing  large  loss  of  life  forced  themselves 
on  publicity.  Among  others  in  1805,  two  serious 
explosions  occurred,  one  at  Hebburn  Colliery,  by 
which  thirty-five  lives  were  lost,  another  at  Oxclose 
Colliery,  where  thirty-eight  men  were  killed.  A 
terrible  explosion  occurred  at  the  Felling  Colliery  in 
1812,  by  which  ninety-two  lives  were  sacrificed.  This 
accident  made  such  an  impression  in  the  districts  that 
a  society  was  formed  at  Sunderland,  in  the  following 
year,  under  influential  patronage,  with  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  causes  of  such  calamities  and  devis- 
ing means  for  preventing  them.  This  association, 
though  short  lived,  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
very  important  events  in  the  history  of  coal  mining. 
A  public  meeting,  inaugurating  the  association,  was 
held  on  the  1st  October,  1813,  under  the  Presidency 
of  Sir  Ralph  Millbanke,  and  a  committee  appointed  to 
carry  out  the  objects  of  the  society.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  this  committee  was  to  represent  to  the  magis- 
trates the  neglect  of  townships  and  parishes  in  not 
calling  on  coroners  to  hold  inquests  on  the  bodies  of 
those  killed  through  accidents  in  coal  mines.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  representations  the  matter  received 
attention  at  Quarter  Sessions,  and  Sir  John  Bayley  at 
the  Newcastle  Assizes,  in  1814,  in  his  charge  referred 
to  the  subject.  The  system  of  stifling  all  inquiry 
into  the  subject  of  accidents  in  coal-pits  had  been 
always  pursued  by  colliery  owners,  who  either  dis- 
liked or  dreaded  inquiry  into  the  details  of  their 
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management ;  but  from  this  time  on  we  find  in- 
quests held,  if  not  in  all  cases,  at  least  very  fre- 
quently, on  the  victims  of  colliery  accidents.  In 
November,  1813,  the  Sunderland  Association  pub- 
lished its  first  report.  It  contained  a  letter  from 
Mr,  Buddie,  then  the  leading  viewer  in  the  north  of 
England,  giving  a  succinct  description  of  the  modes 
of  ventilating  and  working  collieries  adopted  by  him. 
The  letter  is  interesting  as  shewing  the  condition  of 
collieries  before  the  introduction  of  the  safety  lamp. 
Mr.  Buddie  states  that  "  the  only  method  we  are  at 
present  acquainted  with  for  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents by  fire  is  thorough  ventilation  of  the  several 
passages  and  workings  of  the  mine."  He  then 
proceeds  to  describe  the  mechanical  means  employed 
to  produce  the  necessary  current,  from  which  it 
appears  that  since  that  date  (1813),  however  much 
we  may  have  improved  on  the  apparatus  he  used,  we 
have  not  discovered  one  new  in  principle.  He 
describes  the  furnace,  the  waterfall,  the  steam-ven- 
tilator, the  air-pump,  and  the  heated  air-pipe  or 
cylinder.  His  air-pump,  or  mechanical  ventilator,  was 
of  rather  primitive  construction,  and  capable  of 
drawing  up  about  8000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute. 
Referring  to  this  apparatus,  he  makes  the  following 
observations,  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  years 
since  then  : — "  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  air-pump  being  accidentally  stopped,  the 
current  of  air  will  continue  a  considerable  time  from 
the  momentum  acquired  by  the  action  of  the  pump." 
He  then  minutely  describes  his  methods  of  dealing 
with  currents  of  air  underground,  so  as  to  bring  fresh 
air  always  to  the  face  of  work.  The  blowers  of  gas 
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were  in  his  time,  as  they  are  now,  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  danger.  Mr.  Buddie  describes  his  method 
of  sweeping  away  the  gas  by  means  of  doors  and 
brattices,  "  by  which  the  current  of  atmospheric 
air  plays  upon  the  mouth  of  the  blower,  and  con- 
tinually dilutes  and  sweeps  away  its  foul  eructations." 

Referring  to  the  lives  lost  in  explosions,  he 
records  his  opinion,  after  witnessing  many  explosions, 
that  only  one-fourth  of  the  deaths  are  caused  by  the 
fire,  the  remainder  being  attributable  to  the  after 
damp.  In  order  to  save  as  many  lives  as  possible 
in  case  of  explosion,  he  dwells  on  the  importance 
of  constructing  all  the  main  stoppings  of  stone 
walling,  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  shock  of 
an  explosion,  and  cites  an  accident  at  Percy  Main 
Colliery,  where  twenty-three  men  were  burnt,  but  not 
one  life  lost  through  after  damp,  owing  to  the  adop- 
tion of  this  plan,  by  which  the  main  current  of  air  is 
preserved  through  the  mine.  The  importance  of  pre- 
serving a  ventilating  current  after  an  explosion  led  him 
to  invent  the  swing  door,  a  contrivance  which  may 
have  served  its  purpose  in  cases  of  slight  explosion,  but 
which  cannot,  withstand  the  effects  of  a  powerful 
blast.  He  next  gives  a  graphic  description  of  trying 
the  "low"  or  lighted  candle  in  a  dangerous  atmo- 
sphere. At  that  time  the  only  apparatus  by  which 
light  could  be  produced  with  comparative  safety  in  a 
dangerous  atmosphere  was  the  steel  mill. 

The  mill,  in  practical  hands,  was  sufficiently  safe,  as 
the  sparks  changed  in  appearance  and  colour  according 
to  the  percentage  of  inflammable  gas  present  in  the 
air.  In  describing  the  instrument,  Mr.  Buddie  says  : 
"  In  approaching  the  firing  point  with  steel  mills  they 
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grow  still  more  luminous,  and  assume  a  kind  of  liquid 
appearance,  nearly  resembling  the  spark  arising  under 
the  hammer  from  iron  at  welding  heat."  And  re- 
ferring to  the  change  of  colour,  he  further  states  that 
"when  the  inflammable  air  predominates  in  the  circu- 
lating current  the  sparks  from  the  steel  mill  are  of  a 
blood-red  colour,  and  as  the  mixture  increases  the 
mill  totally  ceases  to  elicit  sparks."  Since  the  days 
of  Buddie  the  system  of  working  coal  has  been  greatly 
changed,  chiefly  as  a  consequence  of  the  greater  extent 
of  underground  workings  and  larger  output  of  col- 
lieries. Not  only  have  mechanical  appliances  become 
more  general  and  machinery  more  powerful,  but 
ventilating  currents  have  been  increased  to  an  extent 
not  dreamed  of  in  former  days.  Buddie  tells  us  that 
"  the  standard  air  course,  or  current  of  atmospheric  air, 
which  I  employ  in  the  ventilation  of  the  collieries  under 
my  care  abounding  in  inflammable  gas,  moves  through 
an  aperture  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  area,  with  a 
velocity  of  three  feet  per  second,  which  equals  5400  to 
7200  cubic  feet,  or  from  525  to  700  hogsheads  per 
minute."  This  he  considered  sufficient  for  all  practical 
purposes ;  and,  moreover,  gives  it  as  his  deliberate 
opinion  that  any  "further  application  of  mechanical 
agency  towards  preventing  explosions  in  coal  mines 
would  be  ineffectual :"  he  depended  more  on  the  dis- 
covery of  some  method  by  which  explosive  carburetted 
hydrogen  would  be  chemically  changed  and  rendered 
harmless.  In  order  to  obtain  an  effectual  remedy  he 
thought  that  men  of  science  ought  to  be  resorted  to. 
In  concluding  his  letter,  Mr.  Buddie  remarks  that 
"on  an  average  through  this  district  I  believe  that 
the  ordinary  and  unavoidable  casualties  in  collieries 
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occasion  more  calamity  than  explosions  of  inflammable 
air/'  This  observation,  true  in  the  days  of  Buddie, 
remains  so  at  the  present  time,  and  more  lives  are 
sacrificed  per  annum  by  the  sundry  casualties  of 
underground  working  than  by  the  more  startling 
explosions.  The  Sunderland  Society  continued  to  agi- 
tate and  collect  information.  They  determined  to 
apply  to  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in  order  to  obtain  his 
opinion  as  to  the  best  means  of  preventing  colliery 
explosions,  and  Dr.  Gray,  a  member  of  the  committee, 
was  commissioned  to  communicate  with  him.  The 
result  of  this  correspondence  was  a  visit  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  to  the  north  of  England  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  1815. 

The  direct  result  of  this  visit  was  the  invention  of 
the  safety  lamp,  known  as  the  "Davy,"  and  since  its 
introduction  in  constant  and  very  general  use  in  fiery 
collieries.  The  idea  of  applying  light  underground  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  cause  the  inflammable  air  to 
explode  was  not  new.  As  far  back  as  1760  the 
steel  mill  was  invented  by  Mr.  Spedding,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  small  steel  wheel,  made  to  revolve  in 
contact  with  flints  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  a 
rapid  succession  of  sparks.  It  was  by  no  means  a 
perfect  instrument,  and  moreover  required  always  one 
person,  and  sometimes  two,  to  keep  the  wheel  revolv- 
ing so  as  to  produce  a  constant  though  feeble  light. 
In  1796  a  safety  lamp  is  recorded  as  having  been 
invented  by  Humbolt.  The  first  lamp  applied  under- 
ground  was  that  invented  by  Dr.  Clanny,  in  1813,  and 
described  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions  "  of  that 
year.  This  instrument  was  too  complicated  and 
cumbrous  for  practical  use,  and  it  remained  for  Sir 
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Humphrey  "Davy  to  invent  a  lamp  which  would  be  a 
safeguard  against  damp,  and  at  the  same  time  simple 
in  construction.     Before  Sir  Humphrey  brought  his 
invention  to  maturity,  a  lamp  on  somewhat  similar 
principles  had  been  constructed  and  tried  by  George 
Stephenson,  then  colliery  engineer  at  Killingworth. 
The  lamps  differed  in  so  far  that  whereas  Sir  Humphrey 
based  the  security  of  his  lamp  on  the  theory  that  flame 
would  not  pour  through  small  apertures,  such  as  the 
meshes  of  wire  gauze,  Stephenson  thought  that,  by 
encircling  the  flame  with  a  glass  tube,  the  rush  of 
the  burnt  air  upwards  would  prevent  the  fire  damp 
from  igniting.      When  this  lamp  was  tried  at  Kil- 
lingworth Colliery,  in  October,  1815,  in  an  explosive 
atmosphere,  no  explosion  occurred,  but  the  light  was 
put  out.      Repeated  experiments  gave  the  same  re- 
sults ;  and  it  appeared  as  if  the  burning  of  the  car- 
fa  uretted  hydrogen    in  the   lamp  produced    so  much 
carbonic  acid  and  oxide  of  carbon,  or  after  damp,  that 
the  light  would  no  longer  burn.     This  lamp  was  sub- 
sequently  improved   in   construction,   and  it  is  now 
one  of  the  best  and  safest  in  use.     Very  shortly  after 
the  invention  of  safety  lamps  they  came  into  general 
use  in   the  fiery  collieries  in  the  North  of  England, 
and  it  was  thought  that  explosions  might  be  considered 
as  things  of  the  past.    The  conclusion,  however,  proved 
to  be  hasty  and  erroneous.     Accident  followed  acci- 
dent;    and   thirteen   years   after  the  introduction  of 
safety  lamps,  Mr.  Buddie,  in  giving  evidence  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1829,  said  that  a 
greater  loss  of  life  had  taken  place  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  lamps  than  during  a  corresponding  period  pre- 
viously.    Tli is  he  attributed  to  the  greater  depth  of 
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the  mines,  their  larger  extent,  and  to  the  fact  of  pillars 
"being  worked,  which  could  not  have  been  done  without 
the  safety  lamp.  To  this  committee  Mr.  Buddie  also 
stated  that,  in  one  of  the  collieries  of  which  he  was 
the  viewer,  the  quantity  of  air  he  considered  needful 
was  no  less  than  18,000  cubic  feet  per  minute.  Yet 
only  about  fifteen  years  previously  he  had  given  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  utmost  limit  of  mechanical  ven- 
tilation had  been  obtained  with  a  ventilating  current 
of  only  7,000  cubic  feet  per  minute.  While  Mr. 
Buddie  was  giving  evidence  before  committees  of  both 
Houses  in  1829  and  1830,  on  the  risk  of  collieries  as 
an  investment  and  their  danger  to  life,  the  condition 
of  the  mining  population  was  being  brought  to  light 
through  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  entrusted 
with  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  "  Factory  Act," 
passed  in  1S33.  Mr.  Carleton  Tufnell,  when  visit- 
ing Lancashire  in  the  course  of  his  enquiries,  incident- 
ally turned  his  attention  to  the  colliery  population  of 
the  district,  and  in  his  report  for  the  year  1833  re- 
corded the  results  of  his  enquiries.  The  evidence  of  the 
witnesses  he  examined  shewed  that  persons  working 
in  coal  mines  were  exposed  to  extreme  hardships. 
The  number  of  hours  during  which  these  people  were 
confined  in  narrow  spaces,  and  the  vitiated  air  they 
had  to  breathe,  produced  deformity,  and  disease,  and 
premature  death.  The  picture,  as  drawn  by  the  wit- 
nesses, was  painful  and  revolting.  Children  were  sent 
down  with  no  more  provision  than  a  bit  of  bread  and 
cheese,  and  this  they  sometimes  could  not  eat,  owing 
to  the  dust  and  badness  of  the  air.  The  heat  was  at 
times  so  great  as  to  melt  candles,  and  many  of  the 
roads  were  covered  with  water. 
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The  children  were  frequently  beaten  by  the  men  for 
whom  they  worked  ;  so  much  so,  that  "  they  seldom 
slept  with  a  whole  skin."  Besides  this,  their  backs  were 
cut  with  knocking  against  the  roof  and  sides  of  the 
roadways,  and  their  feet  and  legs  covered  with  sores 
and  gatherings  owing  to  the  water.  The  children, 
boys  and  girls,  earned  their  wages  by  drawing  the 
coals  in  tubs  along  the  galleries  by  means  of  a  belt 
and  a  chain  passing  between  the  legs.  Many  girls 
were  thus  employed,  and  after  a  time  they  became 
crooked  and  deformed.  Prom  the  nature  of  the 
occupation,  they  soon  became  as  rough  and  uncouth 
as  the  men  and  boys,  fighting  and  swearing  like 
them,  and  many  bastards  were  born  in  the  colliery 
villages.  Explosions,  of  more  or  less  consequence, 
occurred  frequently,  and  many  of  the  men  were 
maimed.  At  the  age  of  fifty  they  were  unfit  for  work, 
and  after  that  they  had  to  live  in  misery  or  go  to  the 
parish.  Mr.  Tufnell  visited  the  underground  work- 
ings of  one  colliery,  and  expresses  his  opinion  of  them 
in  the  following  words : — "  I  cannot  much  err  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion,  both  from  what  I  saw  and 
the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  given  on  oath,  that  it 
must  appear  to  every  impartial  judge  of  the  occupa- 
tion, that  the  hardest  labour  in  the  worst  room  in  the 
worst  conducted  factory  is  less  hard,  less  cruel,  and 
less  demoralising  than  the  best  of  coal  mines."  This 
was  written  in  1833 ;  and  allowing  for  some  exaggera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  commissioner,  unaccustomed 
to  mining  operations,  and  perhaps  reporting  on  some 
exceptional  case,  there  is  every  reason  for  accepting 
the  description  of  the  state  of  the  collieries  as,  unfor- 
tunately, only  too  near  the  truth.  Although  in  this,  and 
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some  other  reports  made  at  that  time,  the  condition  of 
the  mining  population  was  alluded  to,  nearly  ten  years 
elapsed  before  any  move  was  made  to  alter  so  grievous 
a  state  of  things.  The  dangers,  however,  of  colliery 
workings  were  kept  before  the  public  mind  by  the  fear- 
ful explosions  which  occurred  from  time  to  time ;  and 
the  subject  at  last  came  before  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1835,  when  a  Select  Committee 
was  appointed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pease,  member 
for  South  Durham,  on  the  2nd  of  June,  and  which 
reported  to  the  House  at  the  end  of  the  Session. 
Although  the  committee,  after  hearing  a  great  deal 
of  evidence  from  competent  witnesses,  did  not  make 
any  recommendations  as  to  legislation,  the  report  is 
worthy  of  attention,  and  the  minutes  of  evidence  are 
valuable  and  interesting.  Almost  the  first  sentence 
of  the  report  admits  that  the  committee  "  failed  in 
obtaining  accurate  information  as  to  the  number  of 
lives  lost."  Returns  had  been  asked  for  from  the 
different  coal  districts  ;  but  they  proved  defective,  and 
many  counties  did  not  furnish  any. 

The  number  of  deaths  thus  approximately  estimated 
for  the  twenty-five  years  preceding  1835  amounted  to 
954,  and  to  1600  since  the  year  1710,  figures  palpably 
below  the  real  numbers.  The  committee  point  out 
that  the  deaths  recorded  during  eighteen  years  pre- 
vious to  the  introduction  of  safety  lamps  number  447  ; 
whereas,  during  the  same  period  subsequent  to 
that  event,  538  persons  perished.  This  increase  is 
accounted  for  by  the  larger  out-put  of  coal,  the  con- 
sequent greater  extent  of  the  underground  workings, 
and  also  to  the  opening  of  fresh  and  more  fiery  seams. 
During  the  sitting  of  the  committee  a  terrible  explo- 
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sion  occurred  at  the  Wallsend  colliery,  by  which  102 
men  and  boys  were  lost,  and  they  called  for  a  copy  of 
the  evidence  taken  by  the  coroner  to  assist  them  in 
their  enquiries  as  to  the  cause  of  the  accidents.  After 
enumerating  the  more  palpable  causes  of  accidents, 
such  as  explosions  of  inflammable  air,  choke  damp,  and 
other  noxious  gases,  or  inundations  of  water,  they 
remark  that  "there  still  remains  a  long  list  of 
casualties,  some  of  which  are  wholly  beyond  human 
control,  inseparable  from  mining  pursuits,  and  their 
fatal  results  are  often  justly  attributed  to  the  igno- 
rance or  wanton  neglect  of  ordinary  caution,  and  a 
recklessness  of  danger  in  defiance  of  common  discre- 
tion." They  divided  their  subjects  for  inquiries  under 
the  following  heads  :  ventilation,  safety  lamps,  and 
maps  and  plans. 

Referring  to  ventilation,  they  considered  that  "  the 
practice  of  placing  wooden  partitions,  or  brattices,  in 
the  ventilating  shafts  is  deservedly  reprobated,"  and 
remark  on  the  importance  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
downcast  and  upcast  shafts.  They  acknowledge  the 
great  service  rendered  by  the  safety  lamps  invented 
by  8ir  Humphrey  Davy,  at  the  same  time  admitting 
that  its  principles  had  been  previously  known  to 
Dr.  Clanny  and  Mr.  George  Stephenson.  They  inves- 
tigated the  contingencies  under  which  the  lamp  is  not 
safe,  and,  as  to  this  subject,  "  they  regret  that  the 
cautions  he  gave  to  some  of  his  immediate  friends 
were  not  made  more  public."  They  then  point  out 
that  the  prejudices  entertained  against  the  lamp  in 
some  districts  were  not  occasioned  by  doubts  as  to  its 
safety,  but  by  the  diminished  light  it  gave.  They 
conclude  by  saying  that  "in  some  mines,  now  lighted 
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by  the  ordinary  means,  the  use  of  the  lamp  ought,  in 
the  judgment  of  your  committee,  to  be  compelled  by 
the  owners."  For  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
subject  of  safety  lamps,  the  committee  adjourned  to 
the  laboratory  of  the  London  University,  where  they 
had  every  known  lamp  tested.  They  found  that 
explosions  of  gas  took  place  within  every  lamp, 
except  that  of  Messrs.  Upton  and  Roberts.  In  con- 
cluding the  report,  the  committee  come  to  consider 
"  how  far  legislative  enactments  might  come  fairly  in 
aid  of  the  miners/'  and  on  this  important  point  they 
say  :  "  The  great  dissimilarity  of  the  mineral  stratifi- 
cation of  the  kingdom,  the  constantly  varying  circum- 
stances of  particular  mines,  render  it,  in  their  opinion, 
impossible  at  present  to  lay  down  any  precise  direc- 
tion, or  to  form  any  rule  of  universal  application.  Your 
committee  agree  with  many  intelligent  witnesses  that 
great  benefit  might  be  fairly  and  sanguinely  antici- 
pated from  men  of  known  ability  being  encouraged 
to  visit  the  mines,  whether  in  the  character  of  dis- 
tinguished chemists,  mechanists,  or  philanthropists." 
They  did  not,  however,  even  suggest,  much  less  advise, 
any  organised  system  of  Government  inspection,  and 
were  content  to  note  that  many  serious  objections  had 
been  taken  to  such  a  plan  by  witnesses.  They  regretted, 
in  conclusion,  that  they  were  not  able  to  lay  before  the 
House  any  special  plan  or  offer  any  decisive  recom- 
mendations ;  but  "  they  anticipate  great  advantages 
to  the  public  and  to  humanity  from  the  circulation  of 
the  mass  of  valuable  evidence  they  have  collected." 
In  this,  however,  the  committee  were  disappointed,  in- 
asmuch as  the  circulation  of  their  report  was  a  very 
limited  one  indeed,  and  the  Blue  Book  which  con- 
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tained  it  with  the  evidence,  numbering  140  pages,  was 
soon  consigned  to  the  shelves  of  the  various  libraries, 
where  it  remained,  rarely  consulted  and  almost  un- 
noticed. 

Colliery  explosions  continued  to  occur  at  frequent 
intervals.  During  the  year  1837,  among  other  minor 
accidents,  one  occurred  at  Springwell  Colliery,  by 
whicli  thirty  men  were  killed ;  another  at  Wallsend, 
killing  eleven  men ;  and  in  the  following  year 
a  still  more  serious  explosion  occurred  at  the 
St.  Hilda  Colliery,  near  South  Shields,  by  which 
fifty-one  lives  were  lost.  Soon  after  this  calami- 
tous occurrence,  and  in  consequence  thereof,  in 
August,  1839,  a  number  of  South  Shields  gentle- 
men formed  themselves  into  a  committee  to  inves- 
tigate the  cause  of  accidents  in  coal  mines.  This 
committee  continued  its  labours  for  three  years,  and 
eventually  published  a  report  in  the  year  1842.  The 
enquiry  was  specially  directed  to  the  study  of  the 
different  safety  lamps  in  use ;  the  various  systems  of 
ventilation ;  the  employment  of  boys  underground ; 
plans  and  sections ;  scientific  education  of  officers  of 
mines  ;  Government  inspection ;  and  medical  treatment 
after  explosion. 

A  more  exhaustive  and  complete  investigation  could 
scarcely  have  been  made,  and  to  the  report  of  the 
South  Shields  committee  is  due  the  merit  of  first 
exposing, in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  manner,  some  of 
the  causes  of  the  accidents  in  coal  mines,  and  also  of 
making  many  valuable  suggestions  for  their  prevention. 
Ref erring  to  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  underground,  they  "  hope  that  the  Legisla- 
ture will  at  an  early  day  be  induced  to  pass  an  Act 
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to  remedy  the  state  of  things,  by  restricting  the 
employment  of  boys  till  a  more  advanced  age,  and  for 
a  more  limited  time  each  day,  and  preventing  women 
and  girls  altogether  from  descending  mines."  This 
suggestion  was  carried  out,  very  soon  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  report,  by  the  Act  passed  in  1842.  The 
official  registration  of  plans  is  also  strongly  recom- 
mended ;  and  referring  to  Government  inspection  of 
mines,  which  at  that  time  was  only  beginning  to  be 
mooted,  they  remark  that  "it  is  surprising  that  the 
coal  mines  of  Great  Britain,  so  vital  to  her  strength 
and  prosperity,  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  unassisted 
efforts  of  individuals,  without  organisation,  or  even 
supervision  of  the  State."  They  then  strongly  recom- 
mended a  proper  Government  inspection,  pointing  out 
that  the  principle  had  already  been  applied  to  "  rail- 
ways, the  professions,  the  manufactories,  and  some  of 
the  trades ;"  and  further,  that  this  practice  had  been 
adopted  on  the  continent  for  a  long  time,  and  had 
been  "productive  of  great  advantage." 

The  opinion  that  some  sort  of  Government  super- 
vision or  inspection  was  necessary,  or  at  least  advisable, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  loss  of  life  in  collieries,  was 
daily  gaining  ground.  Those  conversant  with  colliery 
workings  argued  that  a  periodical  inspection  of  coal 
mines  by  competent  persons  would  lead  to  emulation 
among  managers,  and  thus  to  improved  management ; 
and  the  general  public,  believing  that  all  these  terrible 
accidents  occurred  through  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
owners,  considered  that  they  ought  to  be  placed  under 
official  supervision.  In  fact,  the  condition  of  the 
people  employed  in  the  collieries,  as  well  as  the  danger- 
ous state  of  the  mines  themselves,  which  was 
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gradually  but  forcibly  brought  to  light,  quite  war- 
ranted the  opinion  that  some  manner  of  inspection 
ought  to  be  organised.  The  report  of  the  Inspector  of 
Schools,  under  the  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
Education  for  1840,  gave  a  very  sad  picture  of  the 
state  of  things  in  the  coal  districts  of  South  Wales. 
E/eferring  to  children,  more  especially,  he  found  that 
boys  were  sent  underground  at  the  early  age  of  eight 
or  nine,  and  never  learned  anything  beyond  their  trade. 
A  mother  told  him,  in  speaking  of  her  young  boys 
who  worked  in  the  mine,  that  "  after  they  once  went 
there  they  turned  stupid  and  behind- like,  and  would 
not  learn  anything,  and  did  not  know  what  was  right; 
and  now,  like  the  rest,  they  went  to  the  public-houses 
like  men." 

The  inspector  (Mr.  Tremenheere)  gave  much  atten- 
tion to  the  manner  of  life  these  colliers  led.  He 
found  that  they  commenced  a  career  of  independence 
as  boys,  prematurely  becoming  men — and  dissolute 
men ;  and  he  attributed  much  of  the  profligacy  and 
recklessness  which  characterised  their  after  life  to 
their  too  early  emancipation  from  parental  control. 
Not  only  boys,  but  girls,  were  thus  left  to  their  own 
devices  at  tender  ages,  without  any  chance  even  of 
acquiring  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  or  the  first 
lessons  of  virtue  and  modesty.  This  unthinking  and 
ignorant  population  were  frequently  the  victims  of 
avaricious  coal  owners,  who  evaded  the  Truck  Acts 
directly  or  indirectly,  often  paying  the  men  at  or  near 
special  public-houses,  where  a  large  portion  of  their 
wages  was  certain  to  remain.  But  this  was  a  time 
when  the  working  population  was  receiving  a  large 
share  of  legislation  and  public  attention.  A  Factory 
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Act  had  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1839  by  the  then  Government,  but  withdrawn  at 
the  instance  of  Lord  Ashley,  who  was  then  the 
champion  of  the  working-man  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  the  following  year  he  moved  for  a 
Royal  Commission  in  the  following  terms: — "That 
an  humble  address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty, 
praying  that  Her  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  direct  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  employment 
of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  in  mines  and 
collieries,  and  in  the  various  branches  of  trade  and 
manufacture  in  which  numbers  of  children  work 
together,  not  b^ing  included  in  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  for  regulating  the  employment  of  children  and 
young  persons  in  mills  and  factories ;  and  to  collect 
information  as  to  the  age  at  which  they  are  employed, 
the  number  of  hours  they  are  engaged  in  work,  the 
time  allowed  each  day  for  meals,  and  as  to  the  effects 
of  such  employment,  both  with  regard  to  their 
morals  and  their  bodily  health." 

This  commission  was  at  once  agreed  to  and  the 
commissioners  appointed.  After  a  most  painstaking 
enquiry,  which  lasted  two  years,  they  presented  a 
report,  which  was  published,  and  at  once  obtained 
a  wide-spread  notoriety,  and  has  been,  perhaps,  more 
extensively  read  and  quoted  than  any  other  Parlia- 
mentary document  on  the  subject  of  mines  and 
collieries. 

The  reports  of  the  commissioners  for  the  various 
districts  revealed  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
mining  population.  It  was  almost  incredible  that 
such  sufferings  could  possibly  be  allowed  in  a  civilized 
country.  The  reports  on  the  factory  population  had 
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already  prepared  the  public  mind  for  further  revela- 
tions, but  those  now  presented  surpassed  the  most 
dismal  surmises. 

In  reviewing  the  results  of  this  enquiry,  that  which 
perhaps  shocks  the  reader  most  is  the  treatment  of 
young  children. 

Even  infants  of  three  or  four  years  of  age  were  fre- 
quently taken  down  the  pits,  the  colliers  themselves 
admitting  that  such  was  the  case.  One  collier  stated 
that  he  took  his  child,  only  three  years  of  age,  under- 
ground with  him,  and  "  it  was  made  to  follow  him 
into  the  workings,  there  hold  a  candle,  and  when  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue  was  cradled  upon  the  coals  until 
his  return  home  at  night."  These  cases  were  indeed 
exceptional,  but  a  general  rule  prevailed  of  sending 
children  down  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years. 

This  system  of  infantile  labour,  though  general, 
did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  colliers  them- 
selves, who,  in  giving  evidence  before  the  commis- 
sioners, complained  of  it,  saying  that  "  the  sooner 
they  go  (down)  the  sooner  their  constitutions  are 
smashed  up."  The  effect  of  such  work  on  children 
of  tender  age  is  self-evident.  It  was  ruinous  alike 
to  health  and  morality.  Their  constitutions  were 
"  smashed  up,"  as  the  colliers  said,  at  an  early  age, 
their  backs  bent,  their  muscles  irregularly  and  abnor- 
mally developed,  and  their  tempers  warped.  So  rapid 
was  the  demoralisation,  that  a  Sunday-school  teacher 
lamented  that  children  of  amiable  temper  and  good 
conduct,  at  the  age  of  seven,  returned  from  working 
a  few  months  at  the  collieries  "  with  hellish  dispo- 
sitions." 

The  evidence  respecting  children  was  mostly  col- 
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lected  from  the  parents  and  the  children  themselves. 
The  owners,  or  their  representatives,  rarely  admitted 
that  children  under  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  were 
employed  underground.  The  owners,  in  general,  were 
ignorant  of  the  facts  ;  and  the  overseers,  men  usually 
selected  from  among  the  working  colliers,  were  too 
hardened  anfl  too  much  used  to  the  prevailing  system 
to  appreciate  the  extent  ofttfe  evil  it  produced.  The 
employment  of  women  and  girls  underground  was  no 
less  disgraceful.  This  abominable  custom  was,  how- 
ever, not  general  in  all  the  coal  districts.  In  the  north 
of  England  the  practice  had  ceased  since  the  year 
1780,  and  in  the  thick  coal  seams  of  South  Stafford- 
shire it  had  never  existed. 

But  in  Scotland,  in  some  parts  of  Yorkshire,  and 
in  South  Wales,  women  were  habitually  employed 
underground.  In  Yorkshire  they  worked  like  men, 
performing  every  description  of  labour,  from  hewing 
the  coal  to  dragging  the  tubs  along  the  ways.  In 
most  districts  women  only  performed  the  latter  labour, 
that  is,  they  "  hurried  "  the  empty  tubs  from  the  pit 
bottom  to  the  face  of  coal  and  returned  with  them 
loaded.  This  labour  was  extremely  arduous,  and  had 
to  be  performed  under  circumstances  especially  un- 
fitted for  females.  To  quote  the  words  of  the  report : 
"  They  were  dressed  as  boys,  in  trousers,  crawling  on 
all  fours,  with  belts  round  their  waists  and  chains 
passing  between  their  legs." 

Eeferring  to  this  labour,  one  of  the  commissioners 
says  :  "  When  the  nature  of  the  horrible  labour  is 
taken  into  consideration,  its  extreme  severity,  its 
regular  duration  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours 
daily,  the  damp-heated  and  unwholesome  atmosphere 
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of  a  coal  mine,  and  the  tender  age  and  sex  of  the 
workers,  a  picture  is  presented  of  deadly  physical 
oppression  and  systematic  slavery,  of  which  I  con- 
scientiously believe  no  one  unacquainted  with  such 
facts  would  credit  the  existence  in  the  British 
dominions."  In  Scotland,  women  were  perhaps  even 
more  exposed  to  the  hardships  of  underground  work 
than  in  England.  Nof  only  had  the  women  in  Scot- 
land to  drag  the  coal  tubs  along  the  passages  of  the 
mine,  hut  in  many  instances  they  had  actually  to 
carry  it  to  the  surface  up  ladders.  The  load  in  this 
case  was  borne  by  means  of  tugs  passing  over  the 
forehead  of  the  women,  and  when  these  happened  to 
break  the  coals  fell  down  the  pit,  to  the  great  danger 
of  those  who  were  below.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the 
witnesses,  it  "  was  not  uncommon  for  women  to  loose 
their  burden  and  drop  off  the  ladder  down  the  dyke 
below." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  one  witness,  a  girl  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  who  had  worked  at  harvesting  for 
three  seasons,  said  "  that  the  hardest  daylight  work 
is  infinitely  superior  to  the  best  coal  work."  In  fact, 
the  evidence  given  by  the  women  to  the  commissioners 
— in  some  cases  revolting,  in  general  painful — shewed 
that  the  conditions  of  life  of  these  poor  creatures 
were  productive  of  the  most  shocking  results,  sub- 
versive of  all  morality,  and  almost  unsexing  the 
wretched  victims  of  the  system.  The  following  ex- 
tracts are  culled  from  the  voluminous  evidence  col- 
lected by  the  commissioners  : — One  witness  says  :  "I 
think  it  scarcely  possible  for  girls  to  remain  modest 
who  are  in  the  pits  regularly,  mixing  with  such  com- 
pany  as  they  do.  Many  of  the  wives  who  come  from 
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the  pits  know  nothing  of  sewing  or  any  household 
duty  such  as  women  ought  to  know."  The  colliers 
themselves  mostly  disapproved  of  the  employment  of 
women  underground,  and  in  their  evidence  they  con- 
sider it  "  a  shameful  practice.  They  are  exposed  to 
bad  things  when  they  are  in  the  pits.  They  can  see 
nought  but  blackguardism  and  debauchery,"  and  so 
on.  In  fact,  about  that  time,  at  a  meeting  of  over  300 
colliers,  at  Barnsley,  a  resolution  was  passed  to  the 
effect  "that  the  employment  of  girls  is  highly  in- 
jurious to  their  morals;  that  it  is  not  proper  work  for 
females  ;  and  that  it  is  a  scandalous  practice."  The 
evil  results  of  the  system  were  most  severely  felt  by 
the  colliers,  whose  wives  and  daughters  worked  at 
the  pits.  Their  homes  were  squalid  through  the 
neglect  of  all  household  duties ;  their  expenses  in- 
creased through  the  absence  of  thrifty  housekeepers  ; 
and  their  young  children  abandoned  to  the  mercenary 
care  of  some  aged  crone  or  disabled  neighbour. 
The  early  training  of  the  pit  girls  was  such  that  in 
most  districts  they  were  looked  on  with  contempt, 
and  found  it  impossible  to  intermarry  with  other 
operative  classes.  It  is  but  just  here  to  recall  the 
fact,  that  among  the  colliery  proprietors  some  were  to 
be  found,  even  in  those  days,  who  would  not  permit 
women  to  be  employed  in  their  pits.  The  detail  of 
female  and  infantile  labour,  although  the  most 
startling,  was  not  the  only  abuse  brought  to  light  by 
the  report  of  the  commissioners.  They  exposed  the 
vile  system  of  early  apprenticeship,  then  so  much 
practised  in  these  districts.  In  Staffordshire,  it  was 
usual  at  one  time  to  apprentice  the  pauper  children, 
or  orphans,  to  working  colliers,  or  "  butties,"  at  the 
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early  age  of  nine  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  during 
which  time  the  unfortunate  wretch  had  to  labour 
daily  in  a  mine  for  the  sole  benefit  of  his  master. 
This  practice  was  so  common  in  South  Staffordshire, 
that,  at  the  time  the  commissioners  made  their  report, 
there  were  scarcely  any  boys  in  the  workhouses  of 
Walsall,  Wolverhampton,  Dudley,  or  Stourbridge. 
As  might  be  expected,  these  boys  were  sometimes 
exposed  to  much  ill-treatment  at  the  hands  of  their 
masters.  They  were  often  forced,  by  blows,  to  work 
in  dangerous  places  which  the  men  would  not  enter, 
and,  if  not  obedient  to  the  orders  of  their  owners,  were 
taken  before  a  magistrate,  who  invariably  committed 
them  to  prison.  Not  only  were  these  unhappy 
youths  apprenticed  at  the  early  age  of  nine,  but  often 
they  were  handed  over  to  the  colliers  at  the  tender 
age  of  seven,  on  trial  for  two  years,  and,  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  if  found  sufficiently  strong,  were  duly 
bound  for  the  term  of  twelve  years.  A  great  deal  of 
evidence  was  collected  regarding  the  hardship  and 
ill-treatment  which  these  boys  had  to  endure.  The 
following  episode  is  the  story  of  one  of  them,  related 
by  himself  to  one  of  the  commissioners : — "  I  ran 
away  from  my  master  because  he  lost  my  indentures 
and  served  me  very  bad.  He  stuck  a  pick  in  me. 
He  used  to  hit  me  with  the  belt  and  maul,  or  sledge, 
and  fling  coals  at  me.  He  served  me  so  bad  that  I 
left  him,  and  went  about  to  see  if  I  could  get  a  job. 
I  used  to  sleep  in  the  cabins  upon  the  pit  banks,  and 
get  what  I  could  to  eat.  I  ate  for  a  long  time  the 
candles  that  I  found  in  the  pits  that  the  colliers  left 
over  night.  I  had  nothing  else  to  eat."  This  is, 
indeed,  a  sad  picture  of  the  youthful  mining  popula- 
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tion  of  that  time.  It  must  not,  however,  be  assumed 
that  the  system  of  apprenticing  young  boys,  and 
pauper  children  especially,  was  at  that  time  confined 
to  collieries. 

The  practice  was  general  among  cotton  mills  and 
other  factories.  The  pauper  boys  were  regularly  sent 
down  to  the  mills  in  Lancashire  from  the  Metropolitan 
workhouses  in  batches  of  twenty  at  a  time,  and 
frequently  a  stipulation  was  made  that  one  idiot  in  the 
score  was  to  be  accepted  by  the  millowner.  Another 
abuse  recorded  by  the  commissioners  was  the  employ- 
ment of  young  lads,  almost  children,  at  the  steam 
engines  used  for  lowering  and  raising  the  workpeople. 
Numerous  cases  are  cited  of  boys  not  more  than  ten 
years  of  age  being  employed  in  that  capacity ;  and, 
consequently,  men  were  constantly  being  drawn  over 
the  pulley  wheels,  or  let  down  so  rapidly,  that  tbey 
were  maimed  or  killed. 

Lastly,  the  wages  were  not  always  paid  in  money  ; 
the  spirit  of  the  Truck  Act  was  disregarded,  and  its 
clauses  either  openly  violated  or  evaded  by  some 
subterfuge.  "When  butties,  or  men  who  entered  into 
contracts  with  the  owners  to  win  the  coal,  were 
employed,  the  men  were  usually  paid  at  some  public- 
house  belonging  to  the  said  butty,  where  a  portion — 
and  a  large  portion — of  their  earnings  was  certain  to 
remain. 

Altogether,  the  condition  of  the  mining  population, 
as  described  by  themselves  in  their  evidence  before  the 
commissioners,  must  have  been  one  of  cruel  hardship, 
coupled  with  degradation  and  misery. 

Little  or  no  care,  with  some  exceptions,  was  bestowed 
on  them  by  their  employers.  They  had  to  work  for 
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twelve,  and  sometimes  fourteen  hours  a  day,  in  low, 
narrow  galleries,  breathing  a  foetid  and  almost  poisonous 
air,  with  water  at  times  pouring  down  on  them  and  rising 
up  to  their  knees,  contracting  muscular  and  organic 
diseases  which  brought  them  to  an  early  grave.  Some 
road  ways  underground  were  only  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
four  inches  high,  and  along  these  tiny  children  had  to 
drag  the  coal  tubs.  Some  mines  were  so  ill- ventilated 
that  the  workpeople  dropped  down  suffocated.  As  one 
witness  describes  :  uWe  have  often  bad  air.  Some  time 
since  I  lost  a  brother  by  it.  He  sank  down ;  I  tried  to 
draw  him  out,  but  I  was  forced  to  gang."  But  still  they 
were  compelled  to  earn  their  scanty  living — as  one  girl 
said,  "  to  keep  their  turn  or  clam/'  that  is,  starve.  From 
time  to  time  an  explosion  of  gas  would  startle  the 
neighbourhood,  perhaps  the  whole  country,  and,  as  it 
were,  galvanise  into  momentary  existence  a  general 
sympathy  and  fellow-feeling ;  but  this  died  out  with 
the  burial  of  the  last  victim,  and  all  subsided  into  the 
monotonous  routine  of  the  daily  slave-like  labour. 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  colliers  and  their 
families  in  1842 ;  but  even  this  was  an  improvement 
on  what  had  previously  been  their  fate.  A  witness 
explained  that  "  thirty-eight  years  ago  they  had  no 
belts  or  chains,  but  used  to  run  along  on  one  hand 
and  feet  and  pull  the  corves  with  the  other  hand,  and 
that  was  much  worse  for  them."  The  conditions  of 
labour,  as  described  by  the  commissioners  in  their 
report,  were  quite  bad  enough  to  create  a  most  painful 
impression.  The  existence  of  such  a  state  of  things 
had  not  been  suspected,  and  the  revelation  led  directly 
to  legislative  interference.  It  formed  the  basis  of 
Lord  Ashley's  Bill  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
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underground  labour.  The  passing  of  this  measure 
was  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  collieries  and  colliers. 
It  was  the  first  measure  which  inaugurated  the  series 
of  legislative  aids,  resorted  to  by  those  who,  from 
motives  of  philanthropy  or  from  sound  judgment  of 
social  needs,  desired  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  so 
large  and  so  deserving  a  section  of  the  community, 
and  which  have  latterly  been  adopted  by  the  work- 
people themselves,  who  now  look  to  acts  of  the 
legislature  as  their  greatest  protection. 
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CHAPTEE   III. 

PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES  AND  PASSING  OF  LORD  ASHLEY'S 
MEASURE  —  APPOINTMENT  OF  INSPECTOR  —  DISAFFECTION 
AMONG  THE  COLLIERS — THE  MlDLAND  COMMISSION  AND  SPECIAL 
REPORTS  FROM  EOYAL  COMMISSIONERS. 

NOT  long  after  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners  on  the  employment  of  women 
and  children  in  mines,  namely,  on  the  7th  July,  1842, 
Lord  Ashley  introduced  his  measure  prohibiting  the 
employment  of  women  underground,  and  restricting 
the  labour  of  boys.     He  described,  in  dispassionate 
language,  the  horrifying  condition  of  the  women  and 
children  in  the  mines  as  gleaned  from  the  report  of 
the  commissioners.     He  considered  that  the  revelation 
presented  a  (:  state  of  things  not  only  disgraceful,  but 
perilous  to  the  country."     In  the  course  of  his  speech 
he  explained  the  object  of  his  measure.     By  the  first 
clause  he  proposed  to  exclude  altogether  the  employ- 
ment  of  women  underground.     By    the    next,  boys 
under  the  age  of  thirteen  would  not  be  permitted  to 
work  in  the  mines ;  and  another  clause  provided  that 
no  persons  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  were  to 
be  placed  in  charge  of  steam  engines  used  for  lowering 
or  raising  the   colliers.     The   prevailing    system  of 
apprenticing  young  boys  for  a  long  term  of  years  to 
working' colliers  was  to  be  completely  abolished;  and 
another  clause  made  provision  for  the  appointment 
of   inspectors   to   visit   and  inspect   the   mines   and 
collieries,  and  report  from  time  to  time  to  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Chief  Secretaries  of  State.     In  explaining 
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this  provision,  Lord  Ashley  observed  that :  "  As  for 
subterranean  inspection,  it  is  altogether  impossible, 
and,  indeed,  if  it  were  possible  it  would  not  be  safe. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  case  may  be  twenty-five 
years  hence,  but  certainly,  at  the  present  time,  I,  for 
one,  should  be  very  loth  to  go  down  the  shaft  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  some  act  that  was  likely  to  be 
distasteful  to  the  colliers  below."  The  possibility  of 
underground  inspection  thus  foreshadowed,  was 
realised  much  sooner  than  the  speaker  expected ;  and 
eight  years  after  his  speech  inspectors  descended  the 
mines,  not  against  the  wish  of  the  colliers,  but  in 
accordance  with  their  desire.  Lord  Ashley's  speech 
produced  a  profound  impression  on  the  House,  most 
members  being  taken  by  surprise  by  the  facts  laid 
before  them,  and  scarcely  realising  the  possibility 
of  such  a  state  of  things  as  existing  in  the  country. 
Nearly  every  member  who  addressed  the  House  took 
the  opportunity  of  thanking  Lord  Ashley  for  his 
humane  and  benevolent  work  in  bringing  the  matter 
before  Parliament. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  first  time  on  the  15th  June, 
without  any  dissent,  and  taken  in  committee  on  the 
22nd,  when  Lord  Ashley  presented  several  petitions 
from  working  colliers,  thanking  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  prompt  action  it  had  taken  in  their 
interests.  The  unanimity  with  which  the  measure 
had  been  received  did  not  prevail  at  the  discussion  on 
it  when  before  committee.  The  colliery  proprietors, 
surprised  and  silenced  for  a  time  by  Lord  Ashley's 
eloquent  speech  and  the  disclosures  of  the  commis- 
sioners, had  now  had  leisure  to  consult  together  and 
agree  on  a  line  of  defence.  Other  members  not  con- 
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versant  with  the  subject,  who  had  been  startled  by 
the  fearful  disclosures,  had  heard  rumours  of 
exaggeration,  and  possibly  were  rejoiced  to  think 
that  matters  were  not  so  bad  as  they  had  been 
described.  In  the  House  the  members  represent- 
ing colliery  districts  made  a  gallant  defence,  but 
in  some  instances  marred  the  effect  they  desired  to 
produce  by  endeavouring  to  prove  more  than  was 
necessary  or  even  possible.  The  member  for  Walsall, 
Mr.  Scott,  in  defending  the  South  Staffordshire 
Unions  from  the  charge  of  binding  their  pauper  boys  as 
apprentices,  pleaded,  as  an  extenuation,  that  in  South 
Staffordshire  the  occupation  of  collier  "  was  generally 
considered  a  remarkably  pleasant  and  cheerful  em- 
ployment." The  hon.  gentleman  proposed  to  deal 
only  with  that  portion  of  the  measure  referring  to 
the  employment  of  women,  and  postpone  the  other 
clauses ;  but  this  was  not  accepted  by  the  committee. 
The  only  clause  which  was  amended  was  that  refer- 
ring to  the  age  of  boys ;  and  this,  on  the  suggestion 
of  Lord  Ashley,  who  had  accepted  the  views  of  a 
deputation  from  the  mining  districts  on  the  subject, 
and  proposed  to  limit  the  age  at  which  boys  should 
descend  the  pits  to  ten  instead  of  thirteen  years,  and 
restrict  the  duration  of  labour  for  boys  between  the 
two  latter  ages  to  three  days  a  week  and  twelve  hours 
a  day. 

The  opposition  to  the  measure  was  much  more 
decided  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  Marquis  f* 
of  Londonderry  came  forward  as  the  champion  of  the/ 
colliery  proprietors.     He  commenced  his   attack  on 
the  measure  on  the  occasion  of  presenting  a  petition 
from  the  colliery  proprietors  against  the  Bill,  when 
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he  accused  the  commissioners  of  great  exaggeration ; 
he  objected  to  the  manner  in  which  the  evidence  had 
been  collected,  declared  that  far  too  much  had  been  said 
about  vice  and  immorality,  and  seemed  to  think  that 
education  among  colliers  was  a  superfluity  or  luxury. 
He  concluded  by  hoping  "  that  Parliament  would  not 
legislate  on  the  subject  until  some  further  inquiries 
had  been  made."  Soon  after  this  tirade,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  discussion  on  the  distress  then  prevailing  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  the  Marquis  reverted  to 
the  Mines  Bill  as  a  measure  which  "  must  add  to  the 
distress  already  existing;"  adding,  that,  " if  passed  in 
its  present  form,  it  would  entirely  prevent  the  work- 
ing of  many  of  the  most  important  coal  mines  in  the 
country."  He  then  announced  his  intention,  should 
the  measure  alluded  to  come  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  House  on  every 
clause,  excepting  that  one  relating  to  the  employ- 
ment of  females ;  more  especially,  he  intended  to 
oppose  "  that  clause  which  empowered  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  appoint  inspectors  of  mines."  Several 
petitions  against  the  measure  were  presented  by  other 
peers;  among  others,  one  from  a  very  influential 
meeting  of  colliery  proprietors  in  South  Staffordshire, 
complaining  of  the  hasty  manner  in  which  the  House 
of  Commons  had  dealt  with  the  Bill  in  its  early  stages. 
It  became  evident,  from  the  tone  of  some  of  the  peti- 
tions, and  the  utterances  at  meetings  held  in  the  colliery 
districts  to  consider  the  measure,  that  a  strong  effort 
would  be  made  by  colliery  proprietors  to  prevent  the 
Bill  becoming  law. 

The  effect  of  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  evident  when 
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Lord  Ashley  moved  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill  on 
the  1st  July.  He  was  so  pressed  to  adjourn  the 
reading  that  he  had  to  divide  the  House ;  and  even 
then  Mr.  Ainsworth  endeavoured  to  oust  the  measure 
hy  forcing  a  second  division.  It  was,  however,  sup- 
ported hy  Lord  Palmerston,  and  read  a  third  time, 
but  the  consideration  was  adjourned  to  the  5th,  when 
Mr.  Ainsworth  took  the  opportunity  of  presenting 
fifteen  petitions  from  colliers  against  the  measure, 
and  in  a  speech  of  some  length  explained  his  grounds 
for  opposing  it.  He  did  not  object  to  the  prohibition 
to  the  employment  of  women  underground,  although 
he  feared  their  exclusion  from  labour  would  cause  great 
distress  ;  but  the  interdiction  of  child  labour  he  con- 
sidered unadvised,  as  hundreds  of  children  would  be 
thrown  out  of  employment  and  driven  to  the  workhouses. 
The  plan,  to  him,  appeared  unpractical,  as  it  would 
be  impossible  to  obtain  the  needful  relays  of  boys. 
The  report  of  the  commissioners  he  characterised  as 
too  highly  coloured,  and  declared  his  belief  that  the 
condition  of  the  pit  children  was  in  reality  better 
than  that  of  those  employed  in  factories.  He  urged 
Lord  Ashley  to  be  content  for  that  session  with  the 
removal  of  women  from  underground  labour,  and  thus 
enable  a  re-consideration  of  the  measure,  pointing  out 
at  the  same  time  that  no  provisions  were  made  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents.  Mr.  Ainsworth  expressed 
the  views  of  the  opponents  to  the  measure,  and  other 
members  followed  him  in  the  same  strain,  one  member, 
Mr.  Stansfeld,  even  going  so  far  as  to  object  to  boys 
being  made  idle  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, in  closing  the  debate,  pointed  out  that  the 
measure  had  the  united  support  of  the  Government, 
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and  it  was  passed,  despite  the  opposition,  on  the  6th 
July,  and  read  the  next  day  for  the  first  time  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Great  opposition  had  been  expected  in  the  Upper 
House,  and  hints  to  this  effect  had  even  been  thrown 
out  by  members  of  the  Commons  in  the  course  of 
debate.  The  first  allusion  to  it  was  made  by  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  was  in  its  favour.  He 
presented  eight  petitions  praying  that  the  measure  be 
made  law,  as  calculated  to  put  an  end  to  "  shameful, 
disgusting,  and  disgraceful  scenes  " — a  prayer  in  which 
the  Bishop  cordially  concurred. 

By  way  of  antidote  to  these  petitions,  the  Marquis 
of  Londonderry  presented  others  against  the  Bill,  and 
seized  on  the  occasion  to  attack  it,  fortifying  his  argu- 
ments by  reading  extracts  from  letters  written  by 
coal-owners  and  viewers ;  among  others,  he  quoted  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Buddie,  who  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  minimum  age  for  boys  to  be  employed  under- 
ground ought  to  be  fixed  at  ten  years,  and  that  the 
appointment  of  inspectors  would  be  very  objection- 
able. Allusion  was  made  in  this  letter  to  a  meeting  of 
colliery  owners  in  the  north  of  England,  at  which 
Lord  Ashley's  proposals  to  restrict  the  labour  of  boys 
up  to  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  limit  that  of  persons  in 
charge  of  steam-engines  to  twenty-one,  had  been 
accepted.  But  Lord  Londonderry  denounced  these 
negotiations  as  a  manoeuvre  to  induce  people  to 
believe  that  the  generality  of  colliery  proprietors  had 
given  up  their  opposition  to  the  measure.  He  also 
asked  if  the  Government  supported  the  measure,  to 
which  Lord  Wharncliffe,  then  President  of  the 
Council,  replied  that  they  intended  to  remain 
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perfectly  passive.  Lord  Londonderry  renewed  his 
opposition  almost  daily,  pleading  the  lateness  of  the 
session,  the  want  of  information,  the  futility  of  the 
Bill,  and,  among  other  observations,  said  that  "  the 
measure  might  be  regarded  as  the  commencement  of 
a  series  of  grievances  which  would  he  got  up  for  the 
purpose  of  working  on  that  hypocritical  humanity 
which  reigned  so  much."  However,  notwithstanding 
the  bitter  opposition  of  Lord  Londonderry,  the 
measure  was  proceeded  with  in  the  Upper  House.  The 
carriage  of  the  Bill  had  been  entrusted  to  the  Earl  of 
Devon,  who  had  received  various  communications 
and  deputations  from  colliery  proprietors  on  the 
subject,  and  had,  with  the  consent  of  Lord  Ashley, 
altered  several  of  the  clauses.  The  second  reading 
was  moved  on  the  14th  July  by  Lord  Devon. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  while  dilating  on  the 
unfitness  of  underground  labour  for  women,  he  was 
interrupted  by  the  noble  marquis,  who  informed  him 
and  the  House  that  "  some  seams  of  coal  required 
the  employment  of  women."  Irrational  opposition 
could  not  be  carried  further.  But  this  extreme  and 
unreasonable  statement  was  not  supported.  The 
measure,  as  finally  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
differed  materially  from  that  originally  brought  into 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  system  of  apprentice- 
ship, instead  of  being  abolished  was  modified,  and 
restricted  to  boys  not  under  ten  years  of  age,  and 
limited  to  eight  years.  The  age  of  persons  in  charge 
of  steam  engines  was  fixed  at  fifteen  instead  of  twenty- 
one  years.  The  Bill  thus  altered  met  with  a  fair 
reception,  although,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  un- 
compromising opponents  of  the  measure  made  every 
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effort  to  get  it  rejected.  Lord  Londonderry  proposed 
to  postpone  the  reading  for  six  months.  Lord 
Radnor  and  Lord  -Wharncliffe  argued  that  the  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  was  insufficient,  and  that  a 
select  committee  ought  to  be  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  matter.  The  strong  language  which  had 
been  used  by  the  opposition  was  not  allowed  to  pass 
without  some  comment ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
complained  of  the  "  monstrous  proposition  "  laid 
down  by  Lord  Radnor,  that  it  is  not  a  duty  of 
the  Legislature  to  enforce  moral  obligations,  and 
asked  Lord  Londonderry  to  withdraw  the  expression 
"  hypocritical  humanity."  Although  the  House  was 
cleared  for  a  division,  Lord  Londonderry  found  no 
one  to  second  his  motion,  and  the  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time.  Not  only  was  the  measure  opposed  in 
the  House  of  Lords  by  coal  owners,  like  Lord 
Londonderry,  as  useless  and  even  mischievous,  but 
the  general  principle  of  such  legislation  was  opposed 
by  distinguished  and  eminent  members  of  the  Upper 
House.  On  the  committal  of  the  Bill,  Lord 
Brougham  took  occasion  to  warn  the  House  of  the 
tendency  of  such  legislation,  and  the  kindred  measures 
which  would  spring  from  it.  He  concluded  his 
speech  by  "  entreating  their  lordships  to  bear  in 
mind  the  cautions  he  had  ventured  to  suggest  when 
they  were  again  called  upon  to  deal  with  such 
subjects."  Lord  Londonderry  seized  on  this  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  his  attacks  on  the  measure.  This 
time  be  objected  to  the  appointment  of  Government 
inspectors,  and  prayed  for  delay  and  further  con- 
sideration, believing  "  practical  benevolence  more 
praiseworthy  than  mistaken  humanity,"  and  that  the 
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result  of  the  measure  would  be   an  increase  of 

poor  rates.  ^  r 

Lord  Radnor  made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
"  women  and  children  might  be  improperly  or  inde- 
corously employed  in  the  mines,  but  the  condemnation 
of  the  system,  or  even  the  desire  to  put  an  end  to  it, 
was  not  altogether  a  sufficient  ground  for  passing  an 
Act  of  Parliament  to  carry  out  such  a  desire."  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  this  uncompromising  and  ungenerous 
opposition,  the  recommittal  of  the  Bill  was  agreed  to  by 
forty-nine  against  three  votes.  Notwithstanding  the 
opinion  thus  expressed  by  the  House,  Lord  Londonderry 
continued  his  unrelenting  opposition  to  the  third 
reading,  and  attacked  the  inspection  clause,  exclaiming, 
that  as  a  colliery  proprietor,  he  would  say  to  such  an 
inspector  :  "  You  may  go  down  the  pit  how  you  can, 
and  when  you  are  down  you  may  remain  there." 

This  injudicious  observation  had  the  effect  of 
causing  the  clause  to  be  so  amended  that  colliery 
proprietors  would  be  required  to  furnish  the  necessary 
means  to  enable  the  inspectors  appointed  under  the 
Act  to  visit  and  inspect  the  collieries,  and  with  this 
alteration  the  measure  was  read  a  third  time.  When 
the  Bill  came  again  before  the  Commons,  Lord  Ashley 
complained  of  alterations  made  by  the  Lords.  He 
described  it  as  amended  to  be  "  invalidated  in  principle, 
and  made  inoperative,"  but  nevertheless  he  wished 
the  House  to  accede  to  the  measure,  as  "  it  went  to 
establish  a  great  and  valuable  principle."  The  measure 
passed  the  third  reading,  and  received  the  Royal  assent 
on  the  10th  August,  1842. 

This   Act   provided  that  after  1st  March,  1843, 
no  women  and  girls  were  to  be  employed  underground, 
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nor  boys  under  the  age  of  ten  years,  except  those  who 
were  already  in  the  pits  at  the  time ;  that  no  boy  was 
to  be  apprenticed  under  the  age  of  ten  years,  nor  for 
a  period  exceeding  eight  years ;  that  the  wages  were 
not  to  be  paid  at  or  near  a  public-house,  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  be  empowered  to  appoint 
proper  persons  to  visit  and  inspect  the  mines  and 
collieries.  The  clauses  of  the  Act  were  enforced  by 
imposing  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  £10,  or  less  than 
£5,  on  any  person  offending  against  them.  Nothing 
but  the  most  glaring  abuses  which  clearly  required 
reform  were  suppressed;  but  even  this  fragment  of 
legislation  met  with  the  disapprobation  of  colliery 
owners.  Pew  objected  to  the  non-employment  of 
women,  but  the  prohibition  of  infantine  labour  met 
with  much  condemnation,  especially  on  the  part  of 
the  thin  coal  proprietors ;  and  the  proposed  inspection 
was  characterised  as  a  useless  and  mischievous  prying 
into  the  affairs  of  private  individuals.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  measure  was  received  almost  with  indifference 
by  the  colliers.  The  main  clause  of  the  Act,  namely, 
that  relating  to  the  non-employment  of  women,  did 
not  affect  some  of  the  districts  at  all.  In  the  north  of 
England  coal  field  the  practice  had  ceased  for  a  long 
period,  and  in  Staffordshire  it  had  never  existed  at  all . 
The  miners  of  Lancashire,  and  some  parts  of  Yorkshire, 
had  expressed  themselves  favourably  regarding  the  in- 
novation. Only  in  Scotland,  and  perhaps  South  "Wales, 
was  there  any  feeling  expressed  in  favour  of  the  employ- 
ment of  women  underground,  and  that  was  dictated 
by  a  fear  lest  the  women,  who  were  more  or  less  the 
breadwinners  of  the  families,  would  not  readily  find 
any  other  source  of  labour.  The  measure,  in  fact,  did 
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not  touch  many  of  the  grievances  under  which  the 
colliery  population  had  been  suffering  for  a  long 
period,  and  which  were  brought  out  prominently  about 
this  time  in  some,  if  not  all,  the  mining  districts.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  while  Parliament  was  discussing  a 
measure  framed  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  the 
colliers,  they  were  agitating  among  themselves  for  the 
redress  of  grievances  not  considered  by,  and  perhaps  not 
known  to,  the  legislators.  The  demonstration  of  the 
colliers,  in  1842,  culminated  in  riots  which  broke  out 
soon  after  the  measure  became  law.  But  to  arrive  at 
the  immediate  cause  of  these  unfortunate  occurrences 
it  is  necessary  to  cast  a  retrospective  glance  at  the 
condition  of  the  colliery  districts  during  the  year. 
For  some  time  trade  had  been  in  a  very  bad  state,  so 
much  so  that  wages  had  to  be  lowered,  and  many  of 
the  operatives  discharged  from  the  works.  The  distress 
and  misery  which  ensued  led  to  discontent,  and  even- 
tually to  rioting.  The  origin  of  the  stagnation  of 
trade  had  been  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  discus- 
sions, and  it  had  been  variously  attributed  to  the 
Corn  Laws,  to  over-production,  to  deficient  harvests, 
and  other  causes.  The  distress  had  also  been  discussed 
with  a  view  of  relieving  the  numerous  unemployed 
workmen,  who  were  in  a  starving  condition,  but  no 
plan  had  been  devised.  Meantime  the  opportunity 
was  seized  by  the  Chartists  to  spread  their  doctrines, 
while  fomenting  a  spirit  of  discontent  among  the 
unsettled  working  population. 

The  movement  commenced  among  the  mill  workers 
of  Ashton-Under-Lyne,  and  very  soon  spread  over 
nearly  the  whole  country.  The  colliers  were  not 
exempt  from  the  excitement,  and  strikes  and  riots  took 
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place  in  many  of  the  districts,  but  notably  in  the  Mid- 
land counties,  where  the  hungry  and  unoccupied 
colliers  became  easy  converts  to  the  new  principles  at 
the  bidding  of  the  ranting  demagogues  who  came 
among  them  in  search  of  proselytes.  Not  that  the 
colliers  were  ever  enthusiastic  Chartists,  in  a  political 
sense,  for  they  were  too  ignorant  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  doctrines  preached  to  them.  The  Char- 
tism of  the  colliers  consisted  in  a  desire  to  have  their 
grievances  remedied;  and  the  Chartist  leaders  had 
adopted  the  device  of  dilating  on  these  topics,  and 
promising  them  a  speedy  remedy  as  soon  as  the  new 
political  faith  should  have  been  adopted  by  the  coun- 
try. Some  of  the  complaints  were  reasonable  and 
just.  For  instance,  in  Scotland  the  pays  were  made 
at  long  intervals,  and  masters  actually  charged  the  men 
interest,  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound,  for 
advances  made  to  them.  Then,  again,  came  com- 
plaints of  arbitrary  jines,  oppressive  deductions,  and 
one-sided  systems  of  measuring  or  valuing  the 
coal  wrought,  which  was  usually  done  by  counting 
the  corves  or  tubs  sent  out  of  the  pit,  and  not  by 
weight.  In  Staffordshire,  the  men  complained  especi- 
ally of  the  conduct  of  the  butties,  or  middlemen,  who 
were  unscrupulous  and  despotic  in  their  treat- 
ment of  them.  The  hatred  to  the  butties  was  so 
decided  that,  at  Stoke-on-Trent  one  large  firm,  whose 
men  were  on  strike,  induced  them  to  return  to  work 
simply  by  discharging  the  butties  and  altering  the  sys- 
tem of  working.  The  great  majority  of  the  men  in 
Staffordshire,  however,  remained  on  strike  for  several 
weeks,  and  the  results  of  their  riotous  proceedings  were 
disastrous  alike  to  them  and  their  employers.  Houses 
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were  wrecked  or  burnt  to  the  ground ;  whole  villages 
kept  in  a  state  of  lawless  uproar ;  and  even  large  towns 
invaded  and  their  peaceable  citizens  attacked.  Porce 
had  to  be  used  to  gain  and  hold  the  upper  hand 
over  the  excited  rabble,  and  peace  had  to  be  restored 
by  the  aid  of  military  power.  Many  of  the  ringleaders 
were  taken  prisoners  and  tried  by  a  special  com- 
mission, held  in  the  disaffected  districts,  when  they 
were  severely  punished.  The  evidence  given  at  the 
several  trials  was  such  as  to  show  that  other  and 
deeper  causes  than  a  desire  for  political  reformation 
bad  actuated  these  misguided  men.  This  induced  the 
Government  to  cause  a  special  enquiry  to  be  made  into 
the  condition  of  the  mining  population,  so  as  to  ascer- 
tain what  their  grievances  really  were,  and  what  reme- 
dies could  be  adopted  to  remove  them.  This  enquiry, 
commonly  known  as  tbe  "Midland  Commission,"  was 
held  in  the  autumn  of  1842,  and  professed  to  be  : 
"A  special  enquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 
persons  employed  in  mines  in  the  counties  of  Wor- 
cester, Warwick,  Stafford  and  Salop ;  into  their  oppor- 
tunities for  obtaining  religious  instruction  and  school 
education ;  into  the  work  which  they  perform  and  the 
wages  they  receive ;  and  generally  into  the  circum- 
stances which  affect  their  social  position."  The 
voluminous  report  which  was  published  contains  a 
large  amount  of  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
colliers,  giving  an  account  of  their  grievances,  and 
throwing  much  light  on  the  probable  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbances. The  "  butties,"  or  small  contractors  of 
South  Staffordshire,  were  charged  with  much  of  the 
ill-feeling  existing  among  the  colliers.  They  were 
described  as  tyrants,  who  ill  used  and  overworked  the 
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men.  One  of  them  admitted  that  in  a  few  years  he 
could  "  get  all  the  marrow  "  out  of  a  collier.  These 
middlemen  not  only  overworked  the  men,  but  levied  a 
sort  of  time-tax  on  them,  hy  making  them  work  over- 
time without  pay — a  system  known  in  the  district  by 
the  term  "buildass."  Then,  again,  the  butties  were 
invariably  the  landlords  of  the  nearest  public-houses, 
where  they  paid  their  men,  and  extorted  a  kind  of 
black  mail  by  compelling  them  to  consume  an  exces- 
sive amount  of  ale.  For  this  matter,  the  men  when  in 
the  direct  employ  of  the  colliery  proprietors  were 
little  better  off,  for  then  they  were  compelled  to  take 
all  advances  on  their  wages  in  kind  at  the  master's 
store,  commonly  known  as  the  "  Tommy-shop.'*  The 
public-house  system  was  at  that  time  rampant  in  the 
Midland  counties.  Not  only  wore  the  men  paid  at 
taverns,  but  all  their  benefit  societies,  sick  clubs,  and 
kindred  associations  were  held  at  a  "  public,"  and 
the  landlord  fixed  a  minimum  consumption  of  drink 
for  every  meeting.  This  arrangement  was  pernicious 
to  the  funds  of  the  society,  because  the  members  had 
to  limit  their  subscriptions  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
pay  for  the  unavoidable  regulation  drink.  The  butties 
were,  of  course,  the  gainers,  as  they  were  in  general  the 
owners  of  the  publics.  They  were,  in  fact,  all-powerful 
in  some  districts,  and  governed  not  only  the  men  but 
the  masters  as  well.  For  instance,  a  colliery  pro- 
prietor, in  his  evidence,  stated  that  "  some  butties  in 
this  parish,  I  am  sure,  have  as  much  as  £1000  in  a 
pit,  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  their  masters  to 
pay  that  to  get  rid  of  them."  The  butties  were  not, 
however,  the  only  cause  of  the  rioting.  A  general 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  prevailed  among  the  men, 
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and  for  a  long  time  previous  there  had  been  a  total 
absence  of  cordiality  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed. 

This  state  of  affairs  was,  in  a  great  measure,  attri- 
butable to  the  truck  system  of  paying  the  men. 
Although  the  payment  of  wages  in  any  other  form 
than  the  coin  of  the  realm  was  against  the  Act 
(102  WHI.  IV.  c.  37),  the  law  was  openly  violated  by 
the  employers  in  the  Midland  counties,  who  nearly  all 
kept  stores  or  shops,  and  supplied  their  men  with 
goods  in  lieu  of  money  as  advances  on  the  pays,  which 
were  held  at  long  intervals.  The  advantages  accruing 
to  the  employers  were  twofold.  In  the  first  place,^ 
they  were  able  to  carry  on  their  business  with  much 
less  capital  than  would  otherwise  have  been  required, 
as  they  obtained  on  credit  the  goods  which  they1 
supplied  to  the  men  in  lieu  of  wages  paid  in  coin  of 
the  realm;  and,  secondly,  they  realised  a  profit  on 
these  goods.  The  men  were  compelled  to  take  only 
those  goods  which  the  masters  thought  fit  to  provide, 
and  these  at  very  high  prices.  The  system  left  the 
door  open  for  extortion,  and,  unfortunately,  the  evi- 
dence as  to  the  unfair  treatment  of  the  men  is  only  too 
convincing.  In  general  the  Truck  Act  was  openly  / 
violated,  but  in  some  instances  ingenious  devices  were 
adopted  to  evade  it.  In  one  notable  case  advantage 
was  taken  of  the  eighth  clause  of  the  Truck  Act,  which 
skives  the  option  to  artificers  to  accept  payment  of 
their  wages  in  drafts  on  a  banker  within  fifteen  miles  of 
the  place  of  employment.  This  clause  was  made  use 
of  by  the  Messrs.  Lloyd,  colliery  proprietors  and  iron- 
masters in  South  Staffordshire,  and  they  issued  drafts 
for  advances  of  men's  pay  on  a  Birmingham  banker  of 
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the  same  name,  which  were,  however,  accepted  at  the 
firm's  store ;  and  very  few  of  the  men  went  to  the 
inconvenience  of  going  to  Birmingham  for  the  cash, 
but  simply  exchanged  their  drafts  for  goods  at  what 
was  designated  as  the  "  Quakers'  Tommy-shop."  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  remedy  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  men  by  the  Truck  Act,  namely,  the  right  of 
enforcing  payment  of  the  wages  in  coin  of  the  realm, 
regardless  of  any  advances  paid  in  goods,  was  rarely 
if  ever  resorted  to.  It  may  be  asserted  with  truth, 
that  the  butties,  and  public-house  system,  and  the 
tommy-shops  had  more  to  do  with  the  outbreak  in 
1842  than  the  lowering  of  the  wages  or  the  Chartist 
movement.  The  latter  was,  in  fact,  not  even  mentioned 
when  the  men  first  began  to  hold  meetings  in  Stafford- 
shire. On  the  1st  August  15,000  of  them  met  at 
West  Bromwich,  and  formed  resolutions  agreeing  to 
go  on  strike  and  remain  out  of  work  until  their  terms 
were  agreed  to  by  the  employers.  They  demanded 
four  shillings  a  day  for  house  coals,  and  eight  hours 
work  per  day.  They  formed  resolutions  to  the  effect 
that  buildasses  were  oppressive,  that  their  wages  should 
be  paid  in  current  coin  of  the  realm,  and,  finally,  that 
they  would  no  longer  suffer  themselves  to  be  treated 
as  slaves. 

This  was  the  first  occasion  on  record  on  which  the 
colliers  had  rebelled  against  their  treatment,  and 
raised  a  cry  of  general  grievances.  There  had  been 
disagreements  between  masters  and  men,  strikes  or 
sticks,  and  lock-outs,  but  these  had  all  been  founded  on 
a  question  of  the  more  or  less  wages.  It  was  the 
plain,  unalloyed  labour  question — the  operative 
demanding,  and  the  employer  refusing,  to  grant  more. 
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But  in  these  rebellious  meetings  of  1842  we  find  new 
motives  urging  the  men.     They  now  complain  not  so 
much  of  the  scale  of  their  wages  as  the  manner  of 
paying  them,  and  the  unjust  deductions  made  from 
them   for   the  benefit   of  the    masters.     During  the 
unsettled  period  in  184^  they  were  led  more  to  com- 
mune with  each  offTer,  and  discuss  their  grievances 
as  a  body  or  class  ;  and  the  direct  result  of  the  great 
strike  and  Chartist  meetings  of  1842  was  the  forma- 
tion of  associations,  co-operative  societies,  and  trades- 
unions.     The  popular  ebullition  did  not,  however,  last 
long ;  and  what  with  the  energetic  measures  taken  to 
quell  the  rioting  and  punish  the  offenders,  and  the 
revival   of  trade,  the  country  resumed   its  ordinary 
aspect,  and  the  year  1843  passed  in  happy  contrast  to 
the  tumult  and  turbulent  scenes  of  the  previous  one. 
Though  not  remarkable  through  any  social  movement 
among  the  colliers,  the  year  witnessed  an  attempt 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  re-introduce  the 
employment   of   women   in  coal   mines.      Since  the 
passing  of  Lord  Ashley's  Act  his  opponents  had  been 
conspiring  to  get  it  repealed.     The  plot  originated  in 
Scotland;  and  Mr.  Gumming  Bruce,  the  member  for 
Elginshire,  was  entrusted  with  its  carriage  through 
Parliament.     He  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  draw 
attention  to  the  subject  on  the  20th  February,  1843, 
and    elicited    the    most    unfavourable   criticisms   in 
England.     The  "  Times  "  newspaper  pledged  itself,  in 
case  any  attempt  were  made  to  revive  the  old  system, 
"  to  expose  such  designs  to  the  hatred  and  hostility 
which   they  deserve."      Mr.   Cumming  Bruce,  how- 
ever, persevered  in  his  attempt,  and  on  the  22nd  of 
February  drew  attention  to  a  petition  of  Scotch  miners 
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signed  by  about  a  thousand  females,  praying  that 
the  statute  might  be  so  modified  as  to  enable  them  to 
return  to  their  old  labour.  Mr.  Bruce,  while 
admitting  the  humanitarian  principle  of  the  Act, 
wished  to  see  it  carried  out  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
cause  distress  or  misery ;  to  that  end  he  proposed 
to  allow  women  of  eighteen  years  and  upwards  to  be 
employed  underground.  He  dwelt  on  the  evidence 
embodied  in  the  reports  of  the  sub-commissioners, 
and  characterised  it  as  untrustworthy,  asserting  that 
the  Scotch  pit  women  were  quite  as  moral  as  the 
English  factory  girls,  and  descanted  on  the  great  misery 
occasioned  among  the  pit  women  by  their  discharge 
from  employment.  It  was  an  easy  task  for  Lord 
Ashley  to  prove  that,  whereas  in  England  the  women 
had  been  gradually  removed  from  the  collieries  and 
absorbed  in  other  branches  of  female  labour,  in 
Scotland  the  masters  had  turned  them  all  out  at  once, 
"  for  the  sake,"  as  the  noble  lord  said,  "  of  creating 
confusion."  The  Scotch  phalanx  drove  their  point  to 
a  division,  when  they  found  themselves  in  a  minority 
of  114  ;  and  thus  ended  the  attempt  of  the  Caledonian 
colliery  proprietors  to  renew  the  condemned  and 
odious  system.  No  attempt  was  ever  again  made  to 
re-introduce  female  labour  in  the  coal  pits,  and  the 
matter  was  never  afterwards  alluded  to  in  Parliament. 
Another  branch  of  the  subject  now  began  to  attract 
serious  attention,  namely,  the  constant  recurrence 
of  fatal  accidents  at  collieries.  Several  frightful 
calamities  occurred  about  this  time  in  the  north  of 
England,  where  the  collieries  were  more  developed 
and  more  dangerous  than  in  other  districts.  On  the 
1st  April,  1843,  one  explosion  occurred  at  the  Stor- 
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mount  Main  Colliery, causing  the  deaths  of  twenty-seven 
persons.  In  the  following  year  forty  men  and  boys 
perished  through  an  irruption  of  water  at  Haverford- 
west  Colliery ;  and  ninety-five  persons  lost  their  lives  at 
Has  well  Colliery  through  an  explosion  of  fire  damp. 
This  accident  occurred  shortly  after  the  termination  of  a 
general  strike,which  had  occurred  during  the  year  1S44. 
The  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  which  had  prevailed 
during  the  previous  years  in  the  Midland  counties, 
had  in  time  spread  to  the  colliers  of  the  north,  and 
they  became  unsettled  and  clamorous  for  reforms.  An 
association  of  miners  was  formed  in  Manchester  in  the 
course  of  the  year  to  obtain  improved  conditions  of 
labour.  It  soon  numbered  over  60,000  members,  and 
the  majority  of  the  colliers  of  the  north  of  England 
joined  it.  When  the  so-called  "binding"  ended  in 
March,  1844,  they  refused  to  renew  the  bonds  unless 
certain  conditions  were  granted  by  the  masters. 
These  were — Payment  of  all  coals  wrought  by  weight 
instead  of  measure ;  half-yearly  instead  of  yearly 
bindings ;  the  abolition  of  arbitrary  fines ;  and  a 
guarantee  of  four  days'  work  per  week.  These  con- 
ditions were  unhesitatingly  refused  by  the  masters, 
and  consequently  the  men,  to  the  number  of  some 
40,000,  turned  out  on  strike.  The  feud  continued  over 
no  less  than  five  months,  during  which  period  both 
sides  displayed  an  unyielding  obstinacy.  The  men 
suffered  intense  hardship  and  misery  ;  the  masters 
sacrificed  their  interests  and  jeopardised  their  pro- 
perty. In  July,  there  being  no  signs  of  surrender  on 
the  part  of  the  men,  they  were  ejected  from  the 
cottages  which  they  inhabited  at  the  different  collieries, 
and  had  to  camp  out  on  the  moors,  or  on  the  road  side, 
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like  gipsies.  As  a  last  resource,  the  masters  brought 
over  a  number  of  Irishmen  to  work  in  the  pits.  This 
expedient  was  more  specially  adopted  by  the  Marquis 
of  Londonderry,  who  had,  throughout  the  dispute, 
taken  a  prominent  part  as  a  colliery  proprietor,  and 
whose  many  rash  and  ill-considered  speeches  led  a 
German  author  to  describe  him  as  the  "  harlequin  of 
the  turn-out."  However,  the  introduction  of  strange 
labour  had  the  desired  effect  on  the  colliers.  Seeing 
all  chance  of  success  lost  by  this  move,  and  their 
means  of  livelihood  taken  from  them  by  strangers, 
they  succumbed  to  the  necessities  of  their  situation, 
and  surrendered  at  discretion. 

About  this  time,  namely,  in  July,  1844,  the 
inspector  appointed  under  Lord  Ashley's  Act,  Mr. 
Tremenheere,  published  his  first  report  after  examining 
the  Scotch  coal  districts.  He  reported  that  the  Act 
had  been  tolerably  well  observed,  and  had  been 
attended  with  beneficial  results.  At  the  conclusion  of 
his  report  he  observed  :  "  The  general  result,  according 
to  the  evidence,  appears  to  be  that  the  displacement  of 
female  labour  from  the  mines  in  Scotland  has  been 
effected,  not  indeed  without  temporary  suffering,  but 
with  less  than  was  anticipated,  and  that  the  ultimate 
consequence  of  the  change  will  be  eminently  bene- 
ficial to  all  engaged  in  mining  labour."  Thus,  after 
nearly  two  years  working,  the  Act  had  not  produced 
the  terrible  effects  which  had  been  prognosticated  by 
its  opponents.  Even  in  Scotland,  where  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  measure  had  been  so  very  strong,  the 
change  was  effected  without  causing  the  ruin  of  colliery 
proprietors  or  filling  the  workhouses  with  starving 
women  and  children.  In  fact,  the  colliery  proprietors 
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soon  found  that  the  alterations  necessitated  by  the 
Act  were  to  their  advantage.  They  were  compelled 
to  use  ponies,  in  the  place  of  the  wretched  women  and 
children,  to  drag  the  coal  tubs  along  the  galleries  of 
the  mine,  and  the  change  proved  to  be  economical. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  colliers,  finding  that  their 
condition  was  being  inquired  into  by  a  Government 
official,  independent  of  the  masters,  began  to  lay 
before  him  their  grievances.  They  complained  of  the 
bad  ventilation  and  general  mismanagement  of  the 
mines  underground,  and,  above  all,  the  unjust  plan 
usually  adopted  of  gauging  the  quantities  of  coal 
wrought  under  contract.  They  had  a  fixed  conviction 
that  they  were  not  fairly  dealt  with  in  this  matter ; 
that  the  masters  took  advantage  of  them  in  measuring 
the  coal  on  the  surface,  and  made  unjust  deductions 
from  their  pay.  The  men,  on  their  side,  as  the  in- 
spector pointed  out,  had  adopted  a  most  baneful 
practice  of  limiting  the  amount  of  work  per  man  to 
restricted  quantities,  denominated  the  "darg"  in 
Scotland  and  the  "  stint "  in  the  north  of  England. 
This  may  be  considered  as  almost  the  first  combina- 
tion among  the  men,  and  the  origin  of  the  many 
subsequent  difficulties  which  arose  between  the  masters 
and  men  in  regulating  the  value  of  labour.  Many  of 
these  difficulties  between  masters  and  men  arose  out 
of  the  utter  ignorance  of  the  latter.  The  early  reports 
of  the  inspector  dwell  strongly  on  this  point,  as  well 
as  on  their  drunken  habits,  profligacy,  immorality, 
and  superstition — evils  only  tobe  removed  by  education. 
The  necessity  of  improving  on  this  state  of  things 
became  more  evident  from  day  to  day,  not  only  among 
the  more  enlightened  and  liberal  colliery  proprietors, 
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but  also  among  those  who  held,  with  Lord  London- 
derry, that  "too  much  fuss  was  made  ahout  educa- 
tion."    The  working  of  the  Act,  and  a  more  general 
consideration  of  the  subject,  pointed  to  the  necessity 
of  a  more  comprehensive  measure,  and  a  move  was 
made    in    this    direction    at    Newcustle-on-Tyne  in 
1844,  where,  in   July,  a  meeting  was   held   to    con- 
sider the  draft   of  a  Bill  for   "establishing  district 
registers    of    all    mines    and    mining    operations   in 
England  and  "Wales."      The   draft  was  sent  to  the 
members  of  the  borough  with  a  view  to  its  being  read 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  printed,  so  as  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  the  miniag  districts.     The  Bill  was  duly 
read  and  ordered  to  be  printed  on  1st  August,  1844. 
According  to  this  measure,  it  was  proposed  to  -divide 
the  country  into   four  districts,  each   being   placed 
under  the  charge  of  a  registrar,  acting  under  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  for  Trade.    Minute  returns 
were  to  be  obtained  from  the  mines,  comprising  cor- 
rect plans  and  descriptions  of  the  workings,  names  of 
the  owners  and  lessees,  sections  of  the  strata,  number 
of  the  coal  seams,  with  their  inclination,  direction  of 
the  dislocations,  or  faults,  and  the  system  of  working  the 
coal  adopted.     The  registrar  was  to  have  the  power  of 
inspecting  the  mines,  or  appointing  some  one  to  do 
so  on  his  behalf.     A  list  of  mines  was  to  be  kept 
in  each  district  for  the  inspection  of  the  public  on 
payment  of  2s.  6d.,  and  correct  copies  of  the  plans  of 
each  mine  were  to  be  furnished  on  payment  of  certain 
fees.  This  proposed  measure  was  too  crude  to  become 
the  basis  of  any  enactment,  but  it  had  some  import- 
ance,  as   it   served    to   spread   the  idea    of  further 
legislation.     This  idea  was,  however,  brought  forward 
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in  a  much  more  forcible  manner  by  the  colliery  acci- 
dents already  alluded  to,  and  more  especially  the 
explosion  at  the  HasweJl  Colliery,  by  which  ninety-five 
men  and  boys  perished.  This  accident  produced  a 
profound  sensation,  more  especially  among  the  men. 
They  formed  the  resolution  to  have  their  interests 
represented  at  the  inquiry,  and  Mr.  Roberts,  the  legal 
adviser  of  the  Miners' Association,  attended  the  inquest 
on  their  behalf.  He  suggested  that  an  inspection 
of  mines  ought  to  be  made  by  impartial  men  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  and  drew  up  a  petition  to  the 
Home  Secretary,  praying  for  the  appointment  of  a 
special  commission  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances. 
In  view  of  the  great  loss  of  life,  and  the  argent 
appeal  on  behalf  of  the  men,  the  Government 
sent  down  Messrs.  Lyell  and  Faraday  to  enquire  into 
the  cause  of  the  accident  and  report.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  two  Professors  produced  almost  as  great 
a  sensation  among  colliery  owners  and  viewers  as  the 
accident  itself. 

Before,  and  during  the  inquest,  this  step  of  the 
Government  was  much  commented  on,  and  after  the 
publication  of  the  report  it  was  freely  attacked  by 
sundry  associations.  As  soon  as  the  opinions  of  the  Pro- 
fessors became  known  they  were  critised  in  pamphlets 
and  newspaper  articles  in  a  tone  more  or  less  adverse  to 
scientific  suggestions  in  a  matter  so  practical  as  coal 
mining.  The  report  itself  was  almost  confined  to 
suggestions  for  ventilating  the  goaves  of  colliery  work- 
ings, by  means  of  pipes  or  tubes  leading  direct  to  the 
upcast  shaft.  The  commissioners  also  observed  at 
the  inquest  that  more  than  half  of  the  pitmen  who 
gave  evidence,  some  of  them  persons  of  intelligence. 
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and  among  them  a  master  wasteman,  were  unable  to 
write ;  and  they  remarked,  with  reference  to  this 
exhibition  of  ignorance :  "  We  believe  that  if  the 
education  of  the  miners  generally,  and  especially  of 
those  set  over  them,  can  be  materially  raised,  it  will 
conduce  to  the  security  of  the  lives  of  the  men  and  the 
perfecting  of  the  art  of  mining  more  effectually  than 
any  system  of  Parliamentary  inspection  which  could 
be  devised."  The  coal  trade  committee  appointed  a 
sub-committee  to  answer  the  statements  of  the  Pro- 
fessors, and  the  report  which  they  drew  up  set  forth 
objections  to  the  plan  of  ventilating  the  goaves  proposed 
by  Messrs  Lyell  and  Faraday.  Statistics  were  relied 
on  to  prove  that  out  of  eleven  great  explosions  which 
had  occurred  in  Northumberland  and  Durham  during 
fourteen  years,  and  exclusive  of  the  Haswell  accident, 
ten  had  occurred  in  colleries  where  the  pillar  workings 
had  not  been  commenced,  and  where  consequently 
there  were  no  goaves.  The  opinion  of  this  committee 
on  education  as  a  means  of  preventing  accidents  was 
vague  and  unsatisfactory,  for,  "  while  duly  impressed 
with  the  value  of  education  to  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity," they  were  satisfied  to  note  that  at  "  almost 
all  collieries  schools  are  patronised  by  the  owners, 
and  that  increasing  care  is  bestowed  on  the  education 
of  the  workmen."  The  controversy  resulted  in  shew- 
ing the  necessity  of  acquiring  more  knowledge  on  the 
subject ;  in  fact,  to  use  the  words  of  the  commis- 
sioners in  a  letter  subsequently  addressed  to  Sir 
George  Grey :  "  The  consideration  of  all  the  circum- 
stances suggests  the  expediency  of  a  body  of  evidence 
being  collected  together  and  put  on  record  respecting 
the  casualties  in  mines."  The  colliers  were  not  satis- 
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fied  with  these  negative  results,  and  commenced  to. hold 
meetings,  at  which  they  discussed  the  dangers  of  their 
occupation  and  other  grievances.  The  meetings 
resulted  in  formulating  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Dun- 
combe,  who  presented  it  on  the  llth  March,  18  45. 
Copies  of  the  report  of  Messrs  Lyell  and  Earaday 
had  been  sent  to  the  Lords- Lieutenant  of  the  coal 
producing  counties  for  distribution  among  the  pro- 
prietors, in  the  hope  of  obtaining  information,  but  the 
result  was  not  considerable ;  and  the  Government,  in 
August,  1845,  appointed  another  commission,  consist- 
ing of  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche  and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair, 
to  make  inquiries  into  the  condition  under  which 
explosive  and  other  noxious  gases  in  mines  are  gene- 
rated, and  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  nature 
and  condition  of  these  gases,  and  to  "  advise  as  to  the 
measures,  if  any,  which  can  be  applied  in  mitigation, 
if  not  prevention,  of  the  evils  inflicted  through  their 
agency." 

These  gentlemen  were  requested  to  hand  in  their 
report  at  an  early  period,  so  that  the  question  might 
be  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  subject 
required  a  more  lengthened  enquiry  than  had  been 
officially  assumed  needful,  and  the  report  was  not 
completed  until  June,  1846.  Meantime,  the  dangers 
of  coal-mining  were  being  discussed  at  public  gather- 
ings, before  scientific  associations,  and  in  the  press. 
Among  the  many  essays  on  the  subject,  Professor 
Ansted  read  a  paper  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  the 
year  1845,  on,  "  The  methods  of  working  and  venti- 
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lating  coal-mines  in  the  north  of  England."  In  this 
communication  the  Professor  made  many  suggestions, 
which  were  subsequently  either  proposed  to  be,  or 
actually  embodied  in  legislative  enactments.  He 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  having  only  one  shaft, 
and  depending  for  the  security  of  the  mine  on  a 
partition  of  boards,  termed  a  £:  brattice ; "  suggested 
the  advisability  of  working  coal  mines  in  panels  of 
moderate  dimensions ;  and  considered  that  no  great 
improvements  in  the  working  of  collieries  would  ever 
be  effected  without  some  kind  of  Government  inter- 
ference. This  last  opinion  of  Professor  Ansted  was, 
at  that  time,  shared  by  many  persons  connected 
with  mining  operations. 

It  was  felt  that  some  control  ought  to  be  exercised 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  recurrence  of  these  acci- 
dents, and  the  great  loss  of  life  which  ensued.  During 
the  year  1845  a  series  of  explosions  had  taken  place, 
and  among  them  one  at  the  J  arrow  Colliery,  by  which 
twenty-nine  lives  were  lost.  The  Government  sent 
down  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  to  examine  the  mine,  and 
report  as  to  the  cause  of  the  accident.  The  result  of 
his  investigation  was  to  condemn  the  practice  of 
having  only  one  pit  at  a  large  colliery,  and  to  expose  the 
blameable  want  of  education  prevailing  among  overmen 
in  charge  of  the  underground  workings.  At  the  Jarro  w 
Colliery  neither  of  the  deputy  overmen  could  write  or 
read  fluently,  and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  remarked  that 
"  the  men  under  the  viewer  entrusted  with  the  care  and 
ventilation  of  the  mine  are  ignorant  and  uneducated." 
The  want  of  education  among  the  officers  of  the 
colliers,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  colliers,  are  also 
alluded  to  by  the  Inspector  of  Mines.  He,  in  his 
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report  for  the  year  1845,  records  several  instances 
where  the  Act  had  been  evaded  by  the  proprietors. 
In  Scotland,  legal  proceedings  had  to  be  instituted 
against  several  colliery  proprietors  for  employing 
women  underground.  These  women  were  mostly  such 
as  had  long  been  accustomed  to  the  work,  and  who 
found  great  difficulty  in  finding  or  fulfilling  any  other 
employment.  The  distress  among  them  was  so  great 
that  they  enlisted  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of 
charitable  ladies  in  England,  who  made  up  a  purse  for 
their  benefit.  Scotland  was,  however,  not  alone  in 
reverting  to  the  old  system.  It  was  computed  that  in 
1845  about  200  women  were  still  employed  in  the  coal 
mines  of  Lancashire.  The  men  persisted  in  upholding 
the  darg  and  the  unions,  and  were  only  too  eager  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  demagogue  when  advocating 
a  line  of  conduct  conducive  to  indolence  and  suggestive 
of  gain.  In  Yorkshire,  greater  readiness  was  evinced 
to  remedy  the  deficiencies  of  the  past ;  but  here,  as 
everywhere,  much  depravity  existed  among  the  young. 
The  "  hush-shops,"  or  unlicensed  public-houses, 
where  gaming  was  allowed,  were  mostly  supported  by 
pit  lads  in  their  teens.  Some  improvement  became 
perceptible  in  the  following  year,  although  in  some 
districts  policemen  had  to  be  placed  on  the  watch  to 
prevent  women  descending  the  pits.  Many  colliery 
proprietors  considered  that  they  complied  with  the 
Act  by  giving  general  orders  to  their  men  not  to 
employ  women,  or  boys  under  ten  years  of  age,  and 
endeavoured  to  throw  the  responsibility  on  the  men. 
At  this  period  the  condition  of  colliers  in  general  was 
a  deplorable  one,  owing  to  the  prolonged  strikes.  In 
the  north  of  England,  where  the  strike  in  1844*  had 
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lasted  six  months,  the  men  continued  for  a  long  time 
to  struggle  with  the  incuhus  of  debt  they  had  con- 
tracted during  that  period,  living  in  squalor  from  the 
want  of  household  effects,  and  having  to  contend  with 
the  opposition  of  the  fresh  hands  introduced  into  the 
pits.  A  great  deal  of  the  debauchery  existing  among 
the  colliers  at  the  time,  and  some  of  the  memorable 
strikes,  must  be  attributed  to  their  utter  ignorance. 
The  inspector,  in  his  early  reports,  dwells  pointedly 
on  this  subject.  Not  only  was  some  education  needful 
for  their  moral  and  social  improvement,  but  even  for 
their  safety  underground,  as  pointed  out  by  the  reports 
on  the  causes  of  explosions  made  by  Sir  Henry  de  la 
Beche  and  Dr.  Lyon  Play  fair.  The  importance  of 
education,  now  first  touched  on,  forms  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  in  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
under  review,  both  as  regards  the  welfare  and  the 
safety  of  the  men. 
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CHAPTEE  IY. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMISSIONERS,  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 
1849,  AND  PASSING  OF  THE  COAL  MlNES*  INSPECTION  ACT 
OF  1850. 

THE  report  of  the  two  commissioners,  Sir  Henry  de  la 
Beche  and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  on  the  condition  of  the 
collieries  of  the  kingdom  was  completed  in  June, 
1846.  It  contained  much  information  and  many 
suggestions.  The  condition  of  the  collieries  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  was  found  to  vary  consi- 
derably. In  some  districts  little  was  left  to  improve  ; 
but  in  others,  to  use  the  words  of  the  commissioners, 
it  was  "  a  matter  of  surprise  how  the  works  could  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  so  defective  a  state."  To 
amend  this  condition  of  things,  a  "  careful  and  judi- 
cious inspection  of  convenient  districts  by  competent 
persons  "  was  recommended.  The  necessity  for  some 
official  supervision  of  the  collieries  had  been  apparent 
to  most  of  the  commissioners  who  had,  from  time  to 
time,  reported  on  the  subject  for  Government.  Sir 
Henry  de  la  Beche  and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  anticipated 
that  inspection  would  tend  to  insure  "the  proper 
ventilation  of  collieries,  efficient  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  subordinate  agents,  and  proper  punish- 
ment for  foolhardiness,  or  carelessness,  on  the  part  of 
the  colliers.  They  also  pointed  out  in  their  report  the 
great  importance  of  correct  plans  of  the  underground 
workings,  shewing  the  system  of  ventilation  and  the 
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mode  of  getting  the  coal.     But  they  concluded  their 
report  with   the    curious    proposition   to    raise    the 
necessary  funds  for  carrying  out  a  system  of  inspec- 
tion by  imposing  a  tax  of  one  farthing  on  each  ton  of 
coal  raised.     It  was  not  likely  that  the  colliery  pro- 
prietors, who,  as  a  class,  objected  to  any  system  of 
legislative  inspection;  would  ever  agree  to  a  tax,  how- 
ever small,  in  order  to  provide  funds  for  carrying  out 
a  plan  they   considered   inimical   to  their  interests. 
These  views  of  the  Government  commissioners  were 
repeated  again  and  again  in  the  course  of  further  in- 
vestigations  as  to  the  cause  of   colliery   explosions. 
During  the  year  1846  several  serious  accidents  took 
place,  into  which  the  Government  instituted  enquiries. 
At  the  Eisca  colliery,  S.  Wales,  in  January,  and  a  few 
months  later  at  Coppull,  in  Lancashire,  and  Oldbury,  in 
Warwickshire,  explosions  occurred  by  which  sixty-one 
lives  were  lost.  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche  was  instructed  to 
examine  and  report  on  these  collieries.  The  result  of  his 
examination  shewed  much  laxity  of  discipline  in  the 
management,   great  ignorance  among  the   men,   and 
very  defective  ventilation .     At  Oldbury,  no  system  of 
ventilation  appeared  to  have  existed.    The  reports  were 
written  by  Mr.  Warrington  Smyth  ;  and  Sir  H.  de  la 
Beche,  and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  in  commenting  on  them 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Home   Secretary,  thus 
expressed  their  opinions  :    "  We   consider  these   re- 
ports  as   bearing   out  the   view  of    the  expediency 
of   the    effective    inspection    of    collieries,    whereby 
proper    ventilation    and   the    careful   use   of    lights 
may  be  obtained  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  owners  and 
workers  of  collieries  be  secured  in  some  degree  from 
the  carelessness  and  f  oolhardiness  of  the  colliers  on  the 
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other — a  measure  indicated  by  all  the  evidence  attain- 
able respecting  colliery  explosions,  both  of  those  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
public  and  of  the  miner,  though  far  more  numerous 
accidents  to  the  working  collier."  Thus  a  system  of 
colliery  inspection  was  now  directly  and  strongly  re- 
commended by  the  Government  commissioners  as  the 
best  means  of  preventing  colliery  explosions.  That 
which  in  1842  was  considered  almost  an  impossibility — 
namely,  underground  inspection — was  now  openly  and 
officially  advocated.  It  was  again  advised  by  the  same 
commissioners,  after  the  enquiry  they  made  into  the  ex- 
plosion at  the  Ardsley  Colliery — one  of  exceptional 
magnitude — by  which  seventy- two  men  and  boys  were 
killed.  In  concluding  their  report  on  this  accident,  they 
recommend  :  "  That  a  system  of  inspection,  one  not 
over-meddling,  but  at  the  same  time  securing  the  most 
effective  ventilation  and  the  proper  use  of  lights,  should 
be  adopted."  At  the  enquiry  made  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  explosion,  many  disclosures  were  made  as  to  the 
imperfect  ventilation  and  general  laxity  of  the  manage- 
ment. Although  the  coroner's  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  accidental  death,  they  coupled  this  with  observations 
as  to  the  want  of  efficient  regulations  in  the  district 
with  reference  to  naked  lights,  and  an  opinion  that 
Parliament  would  be  justified  in  "  framing  such  a 
code  of  regulations  as  would  give  greater  security  to 
persons  employed  in  mining  operations."  Hitherto, 
only  a  system  of  inspection  had  been  submitted  to 
Government  as  the  best  means  of  preventing  colliery 
accidents  ;  but  the  jury  on  the  Ardsley  accident  went 
a  step  further,  and  suggested  that  a  code  of  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  colliery  managers  ought  to  be  formu- 
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lated  and  enforced  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  idea 
of  inspection  about  this  time  was  also  taken  up  by 
the  men  themselves  in  earnest.  The  views  which  they 
may  have  previously  entertained  had  not  been  pressed 
on  public  notice;  but  soon  after  an  explosion  at  the 
Round  Green  Colliery,  namely,  on  the  23rd  November, 
1846,  a  numerously  attended  meeting  of  colliers  took 
place  at  Dudley,  at  which  a  memorial  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  was  agreed  on,  praying  the  Government  to 
introduce  a  measure  relating  to  coal  mines,  and  appoint 
underground  inspectors.  This  step  was  followed  by 
a  petition  sent  up  in  May,  1847,  and  emanating  from 
the  Miners'  Association  of  Great  Britain — a  powerful 
combination  of  workmen,  including  members  from  all 
the  mining  districts.  This  petition  was  entrusted  io 
delegates,  who  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Duncombe,  and  the  document  was  duly  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  on 
the  20th  May,  1847.  This  petition  had  been  carefully 
drawn  up,  showing  that  the  men  had  the  good  sense 
to  secure  the  assistance  of  able  secretaries.  It  was 
remarkable  also  as  embodying  nearly  all  the  innova- 
tions or  improvements  desiderated  by  the  men,  and 
most  resolutely  advocated  by  them  during  following 
years.  The  document  began  by  referring  to  the 
legislative  measures  passed  for  the  benefit  of  other 
trades;  the  petitioners  had  ''seen  and  heard,  with 
great  satisfaction,  that  several  laws  have  been  passed 
of  late  years  to  better  the  condition  of  working-men 
in  different  trades,  and  for  their  and  their  children's 
protection  and  safety  from  injury  and  accident,  and  to 
assist  in  the  improvement  of  their  minds  and  habits ;" 
and,  passing  on  to  the  subject  of  education  of  children, 
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they  "  observed  with  much  satisfaction  the  laws  com- 
pelling the  masters  in  factories  to  provide  some 
amount  of  education  for  the  children  who  work  in 
them;  and  your  petitioners  suhmit  to  your  Honourable 
House  that  a  similar  plan  would  be  of  great  use  to 
the  children  of  colliers. " 

Thus  they  prayed  for  the  education  clauses  so 
much  opposed  by  the  masters,  and  by  some  in  the 
supposed  interest  of  the  men.  The  most  important 
paragraph  of  the  petition  related  to  the  safety  of  the 
mines  and  inspection.  It  ran  as  follows  : — "  Your 
petitioners  submit  to  your  Honourable  House  that 
inspectors  should  he  appointed  to  visit  all  the  mines, 
and  that  some  of  these  inspectors  should  be  men 
acquainted  with  colliery  work ;  that  such  inspectors 
should  see  that  accurate  maps  are  made  of  all  the 
workings  of  the  mines ;  that  these  inspectors  should 
grant  licences  to  mines  when  they  consider  that  due 
provision  and  care  has  boen  used  to  prevent  accidents 
and  ensure  good  ventilation ;  and  that  without  such 
licence  no  mine  should  be  permitted  to  work.  That 
penalties  of  £100,  at  the  least,  should  be  inflicted  in 
case  of  any  deviation  from  the  order  of  such  inspector ; 
and  that  such  penalties  should  be  paid  half  by  the 
landlord  and  half  by  the  tenant  of  the  mine,  and 
should  form  a  fund  for  the  support  of  the  families 
of  those  who  die  from  explosions  or  other  accidents  in 
the  mines."  In  this  petition  the  colliers  gave  expres- 
sion to  their  idea,  so  erroneously  entertained  but  so 
persistently  advocated  for  many  years,  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  management  should  be  borne  by  the 
Government  inspectors.  They  also  prayed  for  a 
public  registration  of  all  mines ;  that  the  Truck  Act 
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should  be  revised  ;  and  that  all  coals  raised  should  be 
paid  for  by  weight.  Although  by  far  the  most 
important,  this  was  only  one  out  of  numerous  petitions 
having  a  similar  object  presented  to  Parliament  at  the 
time,  and  which  eventually  were  brought  under  the 
notice  of  both  Houses — in  the  Upper  House  by  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  and  in  the  Lower  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dun- 
combo,  the  member  for  Finsbury.  In  the  Upper 
House,  Lords  Wharncliffe  and  Campbell,  while  admit- 
ting the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  discredit 
attached  to  the  great  loss  of  life,  denied  that  a  system 
of  inspection  would  tend  to  diminish  the  number  of 
accidents.  Colliery  inspection  had  never  been  popular 
in  fche  House  of  Lords,  where  it  had  been  strenuously 
opposed  from  its  inception.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  subject  was  discussed  on  the  introduction 
of  a  Bill  by  Mr.  Duncombe,  on  16th  June,  1847.  This 
measure  provided  for  the  appointment  of  three  inspec- 
tors, who  were  to  visit  and  examine  each  colliery  at 
least  four  times  a  year,  with  power  to  examine 
witnesses  on  oath,  and  retain  the  services  of  any 
persons  deemed  necessary,  and  of  sub -inspectors,  who 
were  to  report  to  the  chief  inspectors.  An  office  of 
inspection  of  mines  and  collieries  was  to  be  provided 
in  London  or  "Westminster,  to  which  the  owners  of 
collieries  were  to  send  returns  detailing  the  mining 
operations.  Notices  of  all  accidents  were  to  be  sent 
to  the  nearest  sub-inspector,  who  was  to  examine  the 
mine  and  report,  but  in  case  of  fatal  results  the  chief 
inspector  was  to  be  informed  at  once.  The  coroners 
were  to  give  inspectors  two  days'  notice  of  all  inquests. 
The  wages  were  to  be  estimated  according  to  weight 
only,  and  paid  every  week  in  money  to  each  man 
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separately.  The  inspectors  were  to  report  each  year 
to  a  Principal  Secretary  of  State  ;  and  the  expenses  of 
the  Act  were  to  be  covered  by  a  tax  of  one  farthing 
on  every  ton  of  coal  sold  :  any  surplus  to  be  devoted 
to  educational  purposes,  and  any  deficiencies  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  Such  were  the  provi- 
sions of  this  somewhat  extraordinary  measure.  On 
the  order  for  .the  second  reading,  on  30th  June,  it  was 
opposed  by  the  Home  Secretary,  who  said  the  matter 
was  under  the  consideration  of  Government ;  and  Mr. 
Liddell,  the  member  for  North  Durham,  described  it 
as  "  most  ridiculous/'  and  advised  the  appointment  of 
a  select  committee.  Although  this  measure  was  not 
acceptable,  the  principle  of  inspection  received  the 
favourable  consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Duncombe  was  pressed  to  leave  the  subject  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  he  ultimately  with- 
drew his  measure,  not,  however,  without  complaining 
of  the  course  pursued  by  colliery  proprietors,  whom  he 
described  as  "  coal  kings." 

A  few  weeks  after  this  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Commoiis  an  explosion  took  place  at  the  Kirkless 
Hall  Colliery,  near  Wigan ;  and  Mr.  Duncombe,  on 
the  1st  July,  called  attention  to  this  accident,  stating 
that  the  pit  had  been  unsafe  for  some  time,  and  that  even 
on  the  day  of  the  accident  the  men  had  remonstrated 
with  the  manager ;  moreover,  that  six  men  had  been 
left  in  the  pit,  and  the  owners  refused  to  allow  any 
one  to  descend  in  order  to  ascertain  if  they  were  dead 
or  alive.  He  trusted  that  the  Home  Secretary  "  would 
send  down  commissioners  to  make  instant  inquiries." 
But  Sir  George  Grey  repudiated  the  principle  that 
Government  ought  to  be  saddled  with  these  investiga- 
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tions,  and  considered  that  "  the  magistrates  and  local 
authorities  ought  not  to  be  exempted  from  the  duty." 
The  Kirkless  Hall  accident  was  referred  to  a  few  days 
later  by  the  Home  Secretary,  who  had  received  a 
communication  from  the  local  magistrates,  giving 
their  opinion  that  the  men  left  in  the  pit  after  the 
explosion  could  not  have  been  saved.  Mr.  Duncombe, 
however,  reiterated  the  information  he  had  received, 
on  good  authority,  to  the  effect  that  the  men  were 
"bricked up,  and  could  not  escape."  Imbued  with 
the  feeling  of  the  just  necessity  for  some  measure  for 
the  better  regulation  of  collieries,  and  disappointed  at 
the  inaction  of  the  Government  in  the  face  of 
successive  accidents,  Mr.  Duncombe  introduced  a 
second  Bill,  which  was  read  on  the  14th  July,  1847. 
This  measure  was  confined  to  prohibiting  the  use  of 
naked  lights  and  gunpowder  in  fiery  mines.  It  was 
made  felony  to  use  open  lights  or  blasting  powder 
in  places  where  fire  damp  was  known  to  exist ;  and 
owners  were  made  responsible  for  their  use,  even 
when  so  done  without  their  consent  or  even  know- 
ledge. This  measure  met  with  strenuous  opposition, 
although  many  members  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
principle  of  colliery  inspection,  and  was  rejected  by 
thirty-three  to  twenty-three  votes.  With  this  discus- 
sion the  subject  dropped  in  Parliament  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  session.  Although  no  measure  had  been 
passed,  the  principle  of  further  legislation  in  reference 
to  mines  had  made  great  progress,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  time  was  drawing  near  when  a  Bill  would 
have  to  be  introduced,  or  at  least  supported,  by  Govern- 
ment. Meantime,  the  inspector  of  mines  continued 
to  visit  the  mining  districts  and  report  on  the  general 
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condition  of  the  population.  His  report  for  the  year 
1847  showed  some  improvement  in  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  a  better  understanding  between  masters  and  men. 
However,  women  were  still  to  be  found  in  the  pits, 
and  boys  were  employed  under  the  specified  age.  He 
found  great  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  in  the  absence  of  such  powers  as  had  been 
provided  for  in  the  Factory  Acts,  and  also  because  no 
certificate  of  age  was  required  from  the  boys  before 
employment.  No  provision  had  been  made  for  the 
attendance  of  children  at  school,  and  it  was  a  matter 
for  regret  that  the  legislation  had  not  compelled 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  school.  It  appeared 
that,  although  through  the  munificence  of  large  colliery 
proprietors,  as  well  as  the  charitable  generosity  of  the 
public,  many  schools  had  been  established,  the  attend- 
ance was  very  unsatisfactory.  Yet  the  importance  of 
education  among  the  mining  population  was  very 
generally  recognised,  not  only  for  their  moral  and 
social  improvement  but  also  for  the  safety  of  the 
collieries.  The  inspector,  in  referring  to  this  subject, 
makes  use  of  the  following  expressions: — "It  has 
been  made  perfectly  clear  that  the  immediate  causes 
of  the  deplorable  accidents  that  are  continually  occur- 
ring in  mines,  especially  from  explosions  in  collieries, 
are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  instance  in  just  that 
sort  of  conduct  in  the  presence  of  danger  that  may  be 
expected  from  dull  and  unintelligent  minds.  It  is 
seldom,  perhaps,  so  much  from  a  reckless  disregard  of 
danger,  as  from  a  stolid  ignorance  or  obliviousness  of 
the  natural  consequences  of  acts  which  expose  them 
to  danger,  that  most  of  the  serious  and  fatal  accidents 
in  mines  occur."  The  consequences  of  ignorance  were 
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more  disastrous  in  the  case  of  overmen,  who  had  heavy 
responsibilities  and  duties,  which  in  reality  required 
some  rudiments  of  knowledge.  It  was  a  lament- 
able fact,  that  at  very  nearly  all  the  enquiries  into 
the  causes  of  severe  explosions  the  ignorance  of  these 
men  came  to  light,  and  was  commented  on  by  the 
commissioners,  so  much  so  that  they  attributed  in  a 
great  measure  the  number  of  accidents  to  this  source. 
This,  indeed,  gave  rise  to  the  suggestion,  which  began 
to  find  many  supporters,  that  colliery  managers  ought 
to  be  subject  to  some  examination,  and  obtain  certifi- 
cates of  competency  before  entering  on  their  respon- 
sible and  dangerous  avocation.  Such  a  system  was 
strongly  advocated  by  the  men  at  the  meetings  of 
the  associations  and  unions,  or  their  delegates. 

These  combinations  had  now  become  very  general 
among  colliers,  and  exerted  a  considerable  influence  on 
the  course  of  legislature.  Originally  organised  for 
the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  redress  certain  griev- 
ances— some  real,  some  imaginary — they  frequently 
went  beside  this  object,  and  became  simply  combina- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  an  increase  of  wages, 
regardless  of  all  consequences.  The  inspector,  in  his 
report  for  1847,  observes  with  reference  to  these 
associations :  "  It  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  these 
combinations  arose  originally  out  of  a  feeling  founded, 
probably,  on  a  common  experience  that  wages  were 
not  raised  by  the  masters  in  good  times  in  proportion 
to  the  rise  in  the  market  price  of  coal."  This  observa- 
tion holds  good  in  many  cases,  seeing  that  a  low  rate 
of  wages  is  of  paramount  interest  to  the  coal  master, 
as  three-fifths  of  the  cost  of  raising  coal  is  absorbed  by 
labour.  The  want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
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men  led  to  constant  wrangling  between  Capital  and 
Labour ;  and  many  expedients,  some  of  them  unscru- 
pulous, were  resorted  to  by  either  side  to  command 
the  value  of  labour.  There  is  nothing  unreasonable 
in  the  union  of  any  class,  be  it  masters  or  men,  in 
order  to  defend  their  interests  by  legitimate  means ; 
but,  when  the  limits  of  fairness  are  exceeded,  they 
become  simply  combinations  for  evil.  Thus,  when 
men  unite  to  force  a  rate  of  wages  so  high  that  the 
produce  becomes  too  dear  for  the  market,  they  arrive 
at  what  may  be  termed  the  wages  paradox,  for  the 
rise  ends  in  a  total  absence  of  wages  through  the 
stoppage  of  the  works.  The  good  results  of  these 
unions  were  also  often  marred  by  inconsiderate  or  bad 
management.  The  interests  of  many  thousand  men 
were  not  unfrequently  entrusted  to  shallow  dema- 
gogues, who  laboured  more  for  their  own  selfish  ends 
than  the  weal  of  the  associations.  It  must,  however, 
be  observed  here,  that  during  the  great  strikes  which 
of  late  years  have  clouded  our  commercial  prosperity, 
only  legal  and  equitable  means  have  been  resorted  to 
by  the  unions  to  attain  their  objects,  and  that  these 
mass  movements  have  not  been  characterised  by 
scenes  of  violence,  as  was  too  frequently  the  case  in 
former  days.  In  fact,  in  order  to  attain  solid  results 
by  such  combinations,  the  object  must  be  a  reasonable 
one,  and  the  means  employed  fair  and  honest. 
Daring  the  year  1848  a  series  of  strikes  occurred 
in  Scotland,  resulting  in  great  misery  and  suffering, 
and  opening  the  way  for  a  considerable  immi- 
gration of  Irishmen.  This  led  to  disturbances, 
which  caused  serious  anxiety  to  the  authorities, 
who  thought  it  necessary  to  quarter  a  troop  of 
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yeomanry  and  a  detachment  of  military  in  the  col- 
liery districts. 

Although  many  unions  had  for  their  sole  object 
the  raising  of  the  price  of  labour,  and  the  men  were 
all  vitally  interested  in  the  question,  yet  many  associa- 
tions were  either  entirely  or  partly  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  increased  legislation  to  improve 
the  condition  and  the  safety  of  the  mines.  It  was 
patent  to  all  that  some  step  would  have  to  be  taken 
in  that  direction  by  Parliament  at  an  early  period. 
The  results  of  Lord  Ashley's  Act  had  not  been  very 
great  beyond  rectifying  the  abuse  of  female  labour 
underground.  Accidents  continued  to  occur,  and  no 
very  tangible  improvement  was  to  be  noticed  in  the 
condition  of  the  work-people.  The  inspector,  after  an 
experience  of  six  years,  in  speaking  of  the  different 
mining  districts,  described  how  they  varied  in  condition 
in  these  words  :  "  Some  of  them — those  who  had  the 
benefit  of  good  and  wise  management,  and  are  placed 
in  favourable  circumstances — being  much  above  the 
average  level  of  the  labouring  population.  Others — 
and  those,  T  fear,  the  great  majority  who  have  been 
collected  within  a  comparatively  short  time  round  the 
iron  works  and  collieries  of  the  great  iron-producing 
districts — as  far  below  what  any  well- wisher  of  his 
country  would  desire  to  see  as  the  average  condition 
of  the  labouring  class,  and  their  mode  of  life,  conduct, 
and  intelligence."  Prom  this  statement,  it  must  be 
inferred  that  at  that  time,  1848,  or  six  years  after  the 
passing  of  Lord  Ashley's  Act,  but  little  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  mining  population  had  taken 
place.  Something  had  been  gained,  however,  in 
removing- the  women  from  the  underground  workings, 
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restricting  infantine  labour,  and  obtaining  most 
valuable  reports  from  the  inspector  on  the  general 
condition  of  the  work-people  ;  neither  had  there 
been  any  great  progress  noted  in  the  management 
of  the  collieries.  The  generality  of  owners  resisted 
innovations..  Some  feared  the  expense,  others  the 
inefficacy  of  proposed  improvements,  and  most  took 
but  little  interest  in  the  matter.  In  some  districts 
the  working  of  the  coal  pits  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
butties,  or  charter-masters,  who,  in  reality  contractors, 
engaged  to  deliver  the  coal  at  the  pit  bank  at  an 
agreed  price  per  ton,  and  took  on  themselves  all  the 
responsibilities  of  working.  These  men  dreaded  an 
inspection  on  the  part  of  the  owner  quite  as  much  as 
the  latter  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Thus  the 
underground  management  was  in  many  instances 
defective  or  inadequate,  and  the  stimulus  of  Govern- 
ment inspection  was  needed  to  bring  about  an  im- 
provement. The  most  important  amelioration  required 
was  better  ventilation.  This  was  necessary  for  the 
health  of  the  men,  who  worked  in  a  vitiated  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  safety  of  the  mines  producing  explosive 
gas.  The  many  explosions  were  eloquent,  though 
sorrowful,  arguments  of  the  necessity  of  better  venti- 
lation, and  to  obtain  this  it  was  generally  admitted 
that  some  kind  of  inspection  was  needful.  The  in- 
spector, in  making  a  special  report  on  this  subject, 
with  the  experience  of  official  inquiry  and  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  views  of  colliery  proprietors 
and  managers,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  thab  "the 
only  kind  of  inspection  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  would  not  be  liable  to  grave  objections, 
would  be  inspection  without  compulsory  powers  of 
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interference ;  and  that  such  inspection,  conducted  by 
gentlemen  uniting  scientific  with  practical  knowledge, 
would  tend  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  fatal  colliery 
explosions."  The  enforcement  of  any  particular  mode 
of  ventilation,  considering  the  divers  condition  of  col- 
lieries situated  in  different  districts,  was  deprecated, 
as  well  as  any  transfer  of  responsibility  from  the  col- 
liery proprietors  to  the  inspectors.  The  duties  of  the 
inspectors  are  foreshadowed  in  diffusing  knowledge, 
suggesting  improvements,  and  pointing  out  dangers. 
In  conclusion,  the  inspector  gives  his  opinion  as  to 
the  possibility  of  a  more  perfect  system  of  inspection 
in  the  following  words  :  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  among  the  great  number  of  persons  engaged 
as  proprietors  or  lessees  in  working,  or  as  mining 
engineers,  agents,  &c.,  in  managing  collieries,  with 
whom  I  have  conversed,  in  all  the  chief  mineral  dis- 
tricts, I  have  met  with  none  who  would  not  receive 
candidly  and  thankfully  any  remarks  that  a  gentle- 
man of  ability  and  discretion,  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment, might  feel  it  incumbent  to  make."  This  view 
was  supported  by  many  owners  and  colliery  managers, 
and  most  strongly  by  the  petitions  emanating  from 
the  men,  which  have  been  already  noticed. 

A  terrible  illustration  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject was  given  on  the  24th  of  January,  1849,  when  an 
explosion  occurred  at  the  Darley  Main  Colliery,  near 
.Barnsley,  by  which  seventy-five  lives  were  sacrificed. 
In  compliance  with  a  request  from  the  magistrates  of 
the  county,  the  Government  at  once  sent  down  two 
commissioners,  namely,  Messrs.  Tremenheere  and  War- 
rington  Smyth,  to  examine  the  mine,  attend  the  in- 
quest, and  report  on  the  occurrence.  The  enquiry  into 
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the  cause  of  this  accident  disclosed  a  very  defective 
management.  The  ventilation,  as  well  as  the  whole 
discipline  of  the  mine,  were  entrusted  to  an  under- 
viewer  who  could  hardly  read,  and  not  write  at  all. 
The  quantity  of  air  passing  round  the  workings  was 
inadequate,  a'nd  the  system  of  coursing  it  defective. 
Mr.  Nicholas  "Wood,  in  giving  evidence,  also  pointed 
out  that  large  areas  of  goaves  were  filled  with  fire  damp, 
which  a  change  of  atmospheric  pressure  or  falls  of  the 
superincumbent  strata  might  force,  without  a  moment's 
notice,  into  the  working  roadways,  where  naked  lights 
were  used.  The  power  of  the  ventilating  furnace  was 
impaired  by  drawing  water  up,  and  thus  cooling  the 
upcast  shaft.  Mr.  Warrington  Smyth,  in  his  official 
report,  pointed  out  the  defective  management  of  the 
colliery,  the  insufficiency  of  ventilation,  the  imperfect 
mode  of  working  the  coal,  and  the  fact  that  the  under- 
ground agent  was  illiterate.  The  coroner's  jury,  after 
a  lengthened  inquiry,  returned  a  verdict  of  accidental 
death,  coupled,  however,  with  the  following  rider  : — 
"  We  most  strongly  recommend  to  the  proprietors 
that  a  better  mode  of  ventilation  be  adopted  before 
they  recommence  working  the  mine,  as  a  preventive 
against  any  similar  occurrence;  and  we  think,  from 
the  evidence  given  before  us,  that  the  removing  of  the 
machinery  used  for  drawing  water  out  of  the  upcast 
shaft  is  essentially  necessary,  so  as  to  allow  the  air 
passing  out  of  the  mine  to  have  a  better  and  freer 
outlet;  and  we  also  desire  that  Mr.  Badger,  the 
coroner,  report  to  Sir  George  Grey,  and  that  he  make 
known  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  that  we  think  it 
advisable  that  they  should  appoint  a  scientific  and 
practical  person  to  occasionally  inspect  the  collieries 
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in  the  district  and  see  that  there  is  proper  ventilation, 
and  hear  any  complaints  by  the  work-people  employed 
therein."  Shortly  after  the  verdict,  on  16th  February, 
1849,  Mr.  Cayley,  referring  to  the  accident,  asked  if 
the  Government  were  prepared  to  adopt  the  principle 
of  inspection,  and  whether  they  would  institute  a 
system  of  examination  for  colliery  viewers.  In  reply 
to  which,  the  Home  Secretary  stated  that  the  subject 
was  under  the  consideration  of  the  Government,  with- 
out pledging  it  to  any  decided  course.  Meantime 
petitions  were  being  sent  up  from  the  coal  districts  in 
great  numbers,  and  numerously  signed,  praying  that 
steps  be  taken  by  Parliament  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  colliers  and  reduce  the  annual  loss  of  life. 
The  subject  was  now  fairly  ripe  for  legislation.  The 
enquiries  instituted  by  Government  had  disclosed  a 
blameable  state  of  affairs  ;  the  collieries  were  in  many 
cases  ill-managed,  the  overmen  illiterate,  the  ventila- 
tion defective,  the  discipline  lax,  and  human  life  dis- 
regarded. The  recommendation  pressed  on  Govern- 
ment was  a  judicious  system  of  inspection.  The 
colliers  were  combining  to  obtain  safeguards  against 
the  insufficient  management  which  shortened  their 
lives  and  rendered  their  work  so  perilous. 

Prom  time  to  time,  when  a  terrible  accident 
occurred,  a  thrill  of  horror  spread  over  the  country, 
and  people  enquired  if  nothing  could  be  done  to 
prevent  such  catastrophes.  Suggestions,  inventions, 
and  information  of  all  sorts  were  then  offered,  and, 
above  all,  petitions  poured  in  on  Parliament  in  great 
numbers.  Such  was  the  case  after  the  fatal  explosion 
at  the  Ardsley  Main  Colliery.  Among  the  petitions 
was  one  from  Dr.  Goldsworthy  Gurney  to  the  House  of 
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Lords,  which  became  the  subject  of  a  conversation  in 
the  Upper  House  in  June,  1849,  when  Lord  Wharn- 
cliffe  "  thought  it  was  well  worth  while  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  consider  whether  some 
inspection  ought  not  to  be  established  into  the  state 
and  condition  of  coal  miners,"  and  moved  for  the 
appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  enquire  into 
the  subject,  which  was  agreed  to  on  the  18th  June, 
1849. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Duncombe  intro- 
duced a  Bill  on  the  4th  July,  based  mainly  on  the 
petition  presented  under  the  auspices  of  the  Miners' 
Association  in  the  beginning  of  the  year.  He 
admitted,  in  fact,  that  it  "  emanated  from  the  work- 
ing colliers."  This  measure  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  inspectors,  who  were  to  visit  each  colliery 
at  least  four  times  a  year,  and  to  have  power  to  order 
any  alterations  they  might  consider  advisable  for  the 
safety  of  the  men.  The  principle  of  inspection,  as 
thus  proposed,  was  opposed  by  Government,  the  Home 
Secretary  observing  that  "  it  was  extremely  desirable 
that  no  portion  of  the  responsibility  which  justly 
attached  to  the  owners  should  be  transferred  to 
Government  or  Parliament/'  The  measure  was  dis- 
cussed ;  but  it  was  so  impracticable  and  so  inquisitorial 
that  it  met  with  little  support.  It  was  also  known 
that  the  Government  had  the  matter  under  considera- 
tion, and  that  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  was  making  an  enquiry  into  the  subject.  Mr. 
Duncombe  was  pressed  on  all  sides  to  withdraw  his 
measure.  Although  the  select  committee  was  at  this 
time  enquiring  into  the  subject  of  coal  mines,  the 
Government  considered  it  advisable  to  appoint  two 
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commissioners,  namely,  Professor  Philips  and  Mr.  S. 
K.  Black  well,  to  examine  the  collieries  in  different 
districts,  and  report  to  Government  on  their  condition, 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  additional  information.  The 
instructions  given  to  these  gentlemen  were  extremely 
complete  and  miaute,  directing  them  to  prosecute 
enquiries  into  every  important  point  connected  with 
the  working  of  collieries.  Before  these  reports 
were  handed  in  to  Government,  the  Lords'  committee 
had  completed  its  labours,  having  collected  a  great 
mass  of  valuable  evidence,  which,  accompanied  by  a 
report,  was  laid  before  the  House  on  1st  August,  1849. 
This  report  had  been  looked  forward  to  with  great 
interest,  as  it  was  fully  expected  it  would  contain 
recommendations  on  which  any  new  measure  would  be 
based.  The  colliery  proprietors  felt  some  anxiety  lest 
the  report  might  contain  recommendations  either  im- 
practicable or  injurious  to  their  interests.  The  enquiry 
was  as  complete  as  the  limited  time  admitted.  The 
committee  had  examined  thirty -nine  witnesses,  from 
every  district  and  of  every  class,  on  nearly  every  sub- 
ject connected  with  collieries. 

The  mass  of  evidence  thus  collected  enabled  the 
committee  to  arrive  at  definite  conclusions,  and  to 
embody  suggestions  as  to  future  legislation  in  their 
report.  They  found  that  the  condition  of  the  collieries 
varied  greatly  in  the  different  districts,  but  that  col- 
lectively they  were  not  in  as  good  a  condition  as  they 
ought  to  be.  In  the  report,  they  observe  that  "  the 
actual  condition  of  the  coal  mines  of  the  country,  as 
respects  ventilation,  appears  to  be  widely  different, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  for  the  most  part  seriously 
defective."  This  statement  was  amply  justified  by 
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the  evidence  of  all  the  eminent  viewers,  who  were  of 
opinion  that  the  collieries  ought  to  be  better  venti- 
lated, and  that  such  improved  ventilation  would  tend 
not  only  to  the  reduction  of  fatal  accidents  but 
actually  to  'economy  in  getting  coal.  Thus,  Mr. 
George  Elliot  (Sir  George  Elliot,  Bart.)  says  :  "  I  am 
a  great  advocate  for  plenty  of  air  in  a  pit.  I  believe 
it  is  the  cheapest  way  to  work  mines  safely." 

Mr.  John  Thomas  Woodhouse,  in  answering  a 
question  as  to  the  economy  of  efficient  ventilation, 
recommends  it  "  not  only  as  a  measure  of  safety,  but 
also  of  economy  in  the  preservation  of  timber,  and  in 
the  health  of  the  men  generally."  Again,  Mr.  Dunn 
thought  "  the  better  a  colliery  is  ventilated  the  more 
economically  it  can  be  worked."  The  various  causes 
of  accident,  such  as  falls  of  roof,  inundations,  and 
others,  were  also  examined  into  ;  and  although  many 
of  these  are  inevitable  in  so  dangerous  an  occupation, 
and  some  of  them  caused  by  the  neglect  and  fool- 
hardiness  of  the  men  themselves,  the  opinion  elicited 
from  the  majority  of  witnesses  was  in  favour  of 
Government  inspection  in  some  form  or  other.  Some 
of  the  witnesses  gave  a  more  or  less  qualified  approval 
to  the  proposal,  though  approving  of  the  principle. 
Mr.  George  Elliot,  for  instance,  said  :  "  I  should  not 
object  to  its  being  done,  since  I  believe  that  it  would 
have  a  good  effect  upon  other  counties  than  ours 
(i.e.,  Durham).  If  it  would  have  the -effect  of  bringing 
other  places,  where  we  hear  of  so  many  frightful 
accidents,  up  to  the  level  of  our  condition,  it  would 
tend  very  much  indeed  to  lessen  the  loss  of  human 
life  which  we  are  daily  hearing  of."  But  he  con- 
sidered that  it  would  not  do  to  give  the  inspectors  any 
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power  in  the  management  of  mines ;  and,  above  all, 
that  they  ought  to  be  competent  miners.  "  They 
ought  to  go  down  the  pits,  and  they  ought  to  be  men 
that  understand  the  pit  when  they  are  down  it ;  in 
fact,  they  ought  to  be  pitmen.5'  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood 
gave  a  more  qualified  assent  to  Government  inspection; 
for,  on  being  asked  if  the  inspection  of  mines  would 
materially  diminish  the  number  of  accidents,  he  said  : 
"  I  have  great  doubts  of  that.  I  think  the  public  are 
rather  placing  more  dependence  upon  the  inspection 
than  will  be  realised  by  its  adoption  ;  but  still,  looking 
at  the  number  of  accidents  which  are  continually 
happening— seeing,  also,  that  several  of  those  accidents 
have  happened  where  the  system  of  ventilation  was 
very  imperfect,  and  which  might  not,  probably,  have 
happened  had  a  better  system  been  in  operation — I 
think  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  something  ought 
to  be  done." 

Mr.  Woodhouse  did  not  object  to  inspection,  but 
he  referred  to  the  opinions  held  by  the  colliery  pro- 
prietors, some  of  whom  were  indifferent,  and  others 
averse  to,  the  system,  objecting  to  the  interference, 
and  uncertain  as  to  what  it  might  ultimately  lead  to. 
One  great  objection  was  on  the  score  of  cost.  It  had 
been  suggested  that  the  expenses  of  Government 
inspection  should  be  defrayed  by  the  colliery  pro- 
prietors, which  seemed  to  them  very  unfair,  as  the 
collieries  free  from  danger  would  have  to  be  taxed  in 
order  to  meet  necessities  which  did  not  apply  to  them. 
In  the  "Wigan  district,  at  a  meeting  of  coal  owners, 
a  resolution  in  favour  of  Government  inspection  was 
adopted,  with  only  one  dissentient  voice  out  of  fifteen. 
But  the  inspection  then  approved  of  was  to  be  of 
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a  limited  character,  and  the  power  of  the  inspectors 
restricted  to  examining  the  mines  and  making  sug- 
gestions. While  the  colliery  proprietors  and  viewers 
thus  gave  a  qualified  assent  to  inspection,  the  working 
colliers,  as  represented  hy  those  who  gave  evidence, 
supported  it  as  the  hest  means  of  saving  life.  Some 
of  the  evidence  given  by  working  colliers  abundantly 
showed  that  the  details  of  management  were  frequently 
defective,  and  that  the  plans  of  the  viewer  were  often 
not  carried  out  at  all. 

The  under- viewers  and  men  appeared  to  have  a 
good  practical  knowledge  of  ventilation,  and  gave 
good  evidence.  One  of  them  summed  up  his  ideas  on 
the  subject  as  follows  : — "  Different  men  have  different 
notions  of  taking  their  air  at  starting,  and  in  case 
they  start  badly,  they  never  get  into  a  right  train ; 
because,  if  they  start  badly,  their  judgment  is  bad  to 
begin  with;  and  if  a  man  has  bad  judgment  when  he 
begins  he  cannot  be  expected  to  go  on  well." 

The  committee,  in  their  report,  concurred  with 
the  majority  of  witnesses  in  recommending :  "  That 
Government  inspectors  should  be  invested  with  no 
direct  powers  beyond  those  of  entering  and  examining 
mines,  and  of  investigating  the  plans,  so  far  as  may 
be  necessary  for  judging  of  their  internal  condition 
and  arrangements  ;  and  their  duties  should  be  limited 
to  recording  and  reporting,  making  suggestions,  and 
communicating  information  to  the  managers  and 
owners."  Before  leaving  this  subject,  they  recom- 
mend Government  inspection  as  a  protection  of  life 
and  limb;  for  "it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  is  the 
imperative  duty  of  Parliament  and  the  Executive  to 
adopt,  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  such  security  as  is 
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undoubtedly  within  the  reach  of  precaution,  any 
steps,  whether  of  the  nature  of  inspection  or  of  direct 
enactment,  consistent  with  the  free  pursuits  of 
industry  and  commerce/'  In  the  course  of  investiga- 
ting this  question,  evidence  was  taken  on  the  system 
of  Continental  inspection.  The  practice  adopted  abroad 
is  not  applicable  to  the  conditions  under  which 
mineral  property  is  held  in  Great  Britain.  On  the 
Continent  the  State  owns  the  subsoil,  and,  therefore, 
all  the  minerals.  The  leases,  or  "concessions,"  are 
granted  under  certain  conditions  by  the  Government, 
and  subject  to  the  laws  concerning  mines  and  the 
rules  laid  down  for  working  them.  From  the  evidence 
given  before  the  committee,  as  well  as  from  the 
official  reports  made  by  commissioners  for  the 
Government,  it  appeared  that  the  general  condition 
of  the  foreign  mines  was  better,  and  the  overmen  and 
miners  were  superior  in  education,  to  those  of  Great 
Britain.  In  reference  to  this,  it  may  be  observed  that 
whereas  our  mining  population  had  been  neglected 
and  treated  as  outcasts,  until  they  had  become  almost 
a  caste  of  low  degree  among  their  compeers,  in  other 
countries,  where  the  State  had  for  centuries  derived 
large  revenues  from  mining  operations,  the  workers 
were  encouraged,  privileged,  and  distinguished  above 
their  fellows.  But  the  principle  of  inspection,  as 
applied  in  England,  was  to  be  that  of  saving  life,  and 
not  of  management ;  and  this  principle  had  now  been 
accepted  and  recommended  to  Government  by  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Further  informa- 
tion on  the  condition  of  the  collieries  was  furnished  by 
the  reports  of  the  commissioners,  Messrs.  Black  well 
and  Phillips,  recently  appointed  to  examine  them  in 
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different  districts.  Mr.  Blackwell  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of.  examining  into  the  cause  of  a  serious 
explosion  at  the  Letty  Shenkin  Colliery,  on  the 
10th  August,  1819.  After  an  enquiry  which  lasted 
four  days,  it  appeared  that  this  mine,  though  very 
inefficiently  managed,  was  not  helow  the  average  col- 
lieries of  the  district  in  that  respect,  and  accordingly 
a  verdict  of  accidental  death  was  returned. 

These  reports  were  laid  hefore  Parliament  at  the 
instance  of  Lord  Wharncliffe,  chairman  of  the  select 
committee  of  the  previous  year,  on  the  6th  May,  1850, 
when  he  referred  to  the  increase  of  deaths  through 
colliery  accidents,  and  the  advisability  of  appointing 
competent  colliery  inspectors.  Mr.  Blackwell,  in  his 
report,  pointed  out  that  the  mines  in  the  Newcastle 
district  were  at  that  time  much  deeper,  and  worked  at 
a  greater  distance  from  the  shaft,  than  those  in  other 
districts ;  and  that  whereas  the  colliery  leases  in  the 
north  averaged  from  500  to  2000  acres,  in  Lancashire 
and  Wales  they  were  25  to  250  acres,  and  in  Stafford- 
shire often  not  more  than  10  or  20  acres.  On  this 
fact  he  commented,  and  said  what  has  since  proved 
to  be  true  :  "  It  will  probably  be  found  that  the  coals 
of  South  Wales  and  Lancashire,  and  perhaps  those  of 
Eastern  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  when  they  are 
worked  to  equal  depths  at  a  distance  from  the  line 
of  outcrop,  and  in  such  larger  tracts  as  the  increasing 
depth  will  require  to  be  annexed  to  each,  winning 
will  be  equally  fiery  and  dangerous  unless  the  best 
systems  of  management  and  ventilation  are  adopted." 
He  found  the  collieries  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and 
South  Wales  defective  in  management,  and  opened  out 
"  without  due  consideration  of  future  requirements." 

H  2 
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Referring  to  explosions  and  the  use  of  the  safety 
lamps,  he  noticed  a  want  of  care,  in  many  instances 
leading  to  danger  ;  and  observed  truly,  that  the  Davy, 
unless  used  "  under  strict  regulations,  becomes  a 
source  of  danger  from  the  mistaken  confidence  it 
produces."  After  describing  the  effect  of  an 
explosion,  when  all  the  stoppings  and  brattices  are 
blown  down  or  torn  to  shreds,  he  remarked  that  these 
facts  "  point  out  the  strong  necessity  for  two 
independent  shafts  in  all  coal  mines."  He  also 
reverts  to  one  great  evil  of  defective  ventilation, 
namely,  the  diseases  which  injure  and  destroy  more 
lives  than  the  explosions.  The  report  concludes  with 
the  following  observations  : — "  In  reviewing  the  causes 
of  the  explosions  in  mines,  of  which  the  attendant 
circumstances  can  be  ascertained,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  greater  part  have  been  the  result  of  a  clearly 
defective  system  of  working  and  ventilation,"  and 
that  "  a  well-considered  system  of  rules  and  general 
directions  for  the  guidance  of  the  workmen  is  highly 
important  to  the  security  of  a  colliery." 

Professor  Phillips,  in  his  report,  gave  a  minute 
description  of  the  underground  workings  and  different 
modes  of  cutting  and  raising  coal,  and  then  dwelt  on 
ventilation  and  the  modes  of  producing  currents  of  air 
underground.  At  that  time  the  motive  power 
generally  adopted  was  the  furnace,  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  upcast  shaft.  In  the  North  of  England 
a  different  system,  namely,  the  steam  jet,  had  been 
introduced  at  only  one  colliery,  the  Seaton  Delaval. 

The  largest  quantity  of  air  then  passing  through 
any  colliery  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  190,000 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  at  the  Hetton  colliery,  and  the 
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swiftest  current  was  1740  feet  per  minute  at  the 
Has  well  colliery.  The  ventilating  power  of  the 
furnaces  was  much  greater  than  the  result  ob- 
tained, owing  to  the  length,  smallness,  and  irregu- 
larity of  the  underground  air  ways.  The  ventilation 
of  the  northern  collieries  was  found  to  he  satisfactory  ; 
so  much  so,  that  the  Professor  reported  that  "  the 
great  majority  of  the  collieries  in  the  districts  of  the 
Tyne,  Wear,  and  Tees  may  be  confidently  pronounced 
to  be  now  safe  for  men  to  work  in,  with  candles  in 
the  whole  mine,  with  lamps  in  the  broken,  under 
ordinary  circumstances"  However,  the  list  of  accidents 
shewed  results  not  in  accordance  with  the  Professor's 
views.  Referring  to  the  increase  of  explosions  since 
the  introduction  of  safety  lamps,  he  gives  a  list  of 
fourteen  explosions,  and  remarks  that  "  thirteen  out  of 
the  fourteen  explosions  have  occurred  in  the  whole 
mine,  where  candles  are  used ;  that  is,  where  pillar 
working  had  not  commenced,  and  consequently  no 
lamps  were  used."  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
accidents  is  ascribed  to  the  augmented  depth, 
increased  area,  and  larger  output  of  modern  collieries. 
The  ventilation  of  the  Midland  collieries  was  not 
found  to  be  so  good,  and  in  the  Yorkshire  collieries 
it  would  be  difficult  "  to  obtain  above  5000  cubic  feet 
of  air  in  a  minute."  Summing  up  the  great  necessity 
for  improvement,  and  the  best  means  of  obtaining  it, 
Professor  Phillips  remarked :  "It  is  not  so  much  by 
other  modes  of  working,  new  systems  of  ventilation,  or 
more  ingenious  safety  lamps  that  danger  is  to  be 
warded  from  a  mine,  as  by  superior  skill  and 
unsleeping  vigilance  in  administering  the  best  methods 
already  known,  so  as  to  prevent  the  concurrence  of 
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the  physical  and  artificial  elements  of  danger;"  and 
in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  skill  and  vigilance  he 
considered  that  "a  systematic  inspection  under  the 
authority  of  Government  appears  desirable."  In  fact, 
all  the  official  reports  to  Government  and  the 
recommendations  of  select  committees,  as  well  as  a 
flood  of  pamphlets  and  other  documents,  supported 
the  establishment  of  a  Government  mine  inspection 
in  some  form  or  other.  Thus  pressed  on  all  sides,  and 
armed  with  ample  information,  the  Government 
determined  on  framing  a  measure  to  carry  out  the 
principle  of  inspection,  which  was  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  llth  July,  1850,  by  Lord 
Carlisle.  The  new  measure  was  principally  directed 
to  two  points,  namely,  the  inspection  of  the  collieries 
and  the  requirement  of  correct  plans,  the  expense  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  to  be  charged  to  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  but  the  responsibility  of  manage- 
ment to  rest  entirely  with  the  owners.  The  opposition 
to  this  moderate  Bill  was  not  great,  although  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  always  a  determined  foe 
to  mine  inspection,  protested  "  against  the  Bill  as  the 
most  mischievous  and  unjust  measure  that  could 
possibly  be  imagined." 

It  is  strange  to  have  to  record  that  Lord  Brougham 
considered  this  measure  as  an  "unjustifiable  inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  labour,"  although  avowedly 
framed  for  the  protection  of  labour,  and  not  only  with 
the  approbation  of  the  colliers,  but  almost  at  their 
instance,  and  in  consequence  of  their  prayers.  It  soon 
passed  through  all  the  forms  of  Parliament,  eliciting 
but  little  comment  The  Act  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  inspectors,  with  authority  to  enter  into  and 
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examine  any  colliery  underground,  as  well  as  all  the 
works,  machinery,  and  buildings  on  the  surface,  at 
any  time,  and  enquire  into  all  matters  relating  to  the 
safety  of  the  men  employed.  In  the  case  of  danger 
existing,  the  inspector  was  to  point  out  such  danger 
to  the  manager,  and  if  the  defect  was  not  remedied 
within  a  reasonable  time  to  report  the  case  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Colliery  proprietors  were 
required  to  give  notice  of  the  occurrence  of  fatal 
accidents  to  the  Secretary  of  State  within  twelve 
hours  of  the  event,  and  coroners  to  give  two  days' 
notice  before  holding  inquests.  A  penalty  of  not  less 
than  £10,  or  more  than  £20,  was  imposed  on  colliery 
proprietors  for  neglecting  to  give  due  notice  of  such 
accidents.  They  were  also  to  cause  correct  plans  of 
their  works  to  be  made  and  maintained,  and  to 
produce  them  to  the  inspectors  when  required ;  and 
for  obstructing  the  latter  in  the  execution  of  their 
duties,  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  £10,  or  less  than 
£5,  was  provided.  The  Act  was  to  remain  in  force 
for  five  years  from  the  date  of  passing,  and  then  to 
the  end  of  the  then  next  session.  The  Act  of  1842 
was  not  repealed,  and  all  its  provisions  remained  in 
force.  Thus  the  collieries  of  the  country  were  placed 
under  two  parallel  species  of  inspection — one  having 
for  its  object  the  condition  of  the  population  in  the 
mining  districts ;  the  other,  the  workings  and  safety 
of  the  mines.  The  inspector  or  commissioner  appointed 
in  1842  continued  his  labours,  and  presented  annual 
reports  dealing  exclusively  with  social  questions 
affecting  the  workpeople.  In  fact,  Lis  instructions 
on  appointment  had  been  to  inquire  into,  and  report 
on,  the  general  condition  of  the  persons  employed, 
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and  on  the  manner  in  which  the  Act  was  ohserved, 
but  not  to  descend  into  the  mines  or  enter  into  ques- 
tions regarding  their  safety.  The  period  of  pre- 
liminary inquiry  had  now  passed  by.  The  condition 
of  the  collieries  was  thoroughly  recorded  in  numerous 
reports  and  official  documents,  and  it  was  anticipated 
that  by  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  organised 
inspection  many  existing  evils  would  be  removed  and 
a  saving  of  life  effected. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

GENEEAL  OPINION  ON  THE  ACT  OP  1850 — APPOINTMENT  or  INSPEC- 
TOES — AGITATION  AMONG  THE  COLLIEES  FOE  MOEE  INSPEC- 
TION— CONDITION  or  THE  COLLIFEIES — ACCIDENTS  IN  VAEIOUS 
DISTRICTS — COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  OF  1852 — 
POUNDING  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  OF  MINING  ENGINEERS  IN  THE 
NOETH  OF  ENGLAND — COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 
1853-54 — EEPOETS  OF  THE  INSPECTOES — THE  ACT  OF  1855. 

THE  Act  of  1850  did  little  else  than  establish  the 
principle  of  underground  inspection.  The  innovation  ^ 
was  received  with  more  or  less  dissatisfaction  by  the 
colliery  proprietors.  They  objected  to  a  system  which 
authorised  a  Government  official  to  pry  into  the 
management  of  their  works,  and  dreaded  the  possibility 
of  an  interference  in  their  trade.  Some  opposed  in- 
spection on  those  grounds;  others  feared  that  the 
Government  inspectors  would  be  scientific  men,  who 
might  recommend  alterations  impossible  to  carry  out 
or  ruinously  expensive.  They  feared  the  possibility  of 
being  advised  to  place  miles  of  cast  iron  tubes  in  their 
pits  to  draw  off  the  inflammable  gas,  or  to  put  down 
innumerable  boreholes  from  the  surface  to  drain  it 
away  from  the  goaves.  Many  of  the  colliery  managers 
opposed  inspection  as  a  useless  institution,  especially 
if  it  was  to  be  carried  out  by  scientific  men.  Among 
these  persons  a  belief  prevailed  very  generally  that  only 
those  who  had  from  early  days  been  accustomed  to  pit 
work  could  ever  thoroughly  master  the  intricacies  of 
underground  workings — a  mistaken  opinion  arising  out 
of  the  exclusive  life  of  all  engaged  in  colliery  working, 
from  the  viewer  or  manager  down  to  the  trapper. 
However,  if  the  colliery  owners  and  managers  were 
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averse  to  the  new  Act  and  to  inspection,  the  colliers, 
on  their  side,  were  satisfied  with  the  change,  and 
anticipated  good  results.  The  pitmen  in  the  north  of 
England  testified  their  thankfulness  for  the  measure 
by  presenting  Mr.  James  Mather,  the  honoured 
secretary  of  the  South  Shields  Committee,  with  a 
silver  cup,  in  recognition  of  his  exertions  in  promoting 
legislation  to  diminish  the  dangers  of  mining.  It  is 
pleasing  to  record  this  tribute  of  appreciation  to  one 
whose  labours  in  the  cause  of  humanity  in  reference 
to  colliery  accidents  are  second  to  none  other. 

Some  curiosity  was  not  unnaturally  expressed  as 
to  the  kind  of  men  who  were  to  be  appointed  as 
inspectors.  The  apprehensions  of  many  colliery 
owners  were  relieved  by  finding  that  the  new  inspectors 
were  all  men  practically  conversant  with  underground 
workings.  The  first  inspectors  were  Mr.  Blackwell, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  making  reports  for  Govern- 
ment ;  Mr.  Dunn,  a  mining  engineer  who  had  for  years 
advocated  Government  inspection ;  and  Messrs.  Dickin- 
son and  Morton,  also  mining  experts.  A  letter  of 
instructions  was  sent  to  these  gentlemen  by  Govern- 
ment, on  their  appointment,  in  which  they  were 
requested  to  attend  every  inquest  and  enquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  accidents ;  to  examine  the  workings,  and 
ascertain  what  measures  could  be  adopted  to  prevent 
a  similar  occurrence ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  were 
most  pointedly  cautioned  against  any  interference  with 
the  actual  management  of  the  collieries,  in  the  follow- 
ing words  : — "  It  is  no  part  of  your  duty  to  enforce  any 
particular  mode  of  ventilation  or  of  working.  The 
responsibility  in  these  respects  must  rest  on  the 
owners  and  managers  of  coal  mines." 
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The  Government  had  met  the  views  of  the  colliery 
proprietors  in  limiting  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
inspectors,  who  were  really  little  more  than  scientific 
assistants  to  the  coroners,  and  charged  with  simply 
recording  the  number  of  fatal  accidents  in  their  half- 
yearly  reports.  But  even  this  restricted  inspection 
was  capable  of  being  of  some  use.  At  any  rate,  the 
accidents  were  to  be  thoroughly  examined  into,  and, 
if  possible,  their  causes  ascertained  and  recorded,  and 
a  correct  register  was  to  be  kept  of  the  number  of  lives 
lost  in  the  coal  pits  of  the  Kingdom.  In  addition  to 
this,  great  benefit  was  anticipated  from  the  systematic 
record  of  the  conditions  of  the  colliery  workings  in 
the  different  districts.  The  reports  of  the  inspector 
appointed  under  the  Act  of  1842  gave  a  clear  and 
truthful  description  of  the  general  condition  of  the 
mining  population  on  the  surface;  but  his  powers 
did  not  extend  to  the  underground  workings,  and 
the  question  of  saving  life  did  not  come  within 
his  province.  In  fact,  the  inspector  under  the  Act 
of  1842  had  but  insufficient  power  to  enforce  its 
provisions,  so  much  so  that  it  was  constantly  evaded, 
and  that  even  as  late  as  1851  women  and  girls 
were  to  be  found  underground  in  the  coal  pits  of 
South  Wales.  The  new  Act  was  much  more  stringent 
in  its  provisions.  The  inspectors  were  armed 
with  full  powers  to  examine  the  colliery  above  and 
below  ground,  and  could  enforce  observance  of  the 
clauses  of  the  Act  by  proceedings  at  law,  when 
fines  might  be  inflicted  on  the  owners  and  imprison, 
rnent  on  the  workmen  for  any  breach  of  the 
Act.  But  at  first  the  inspectors  found  it  no  easy 
matter  to  obtain  convictions  before  the  county  magis- 
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trates  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  bad  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing evidence  to  prove  their  cases,  and  in  general  the 
prosecutions  under  the  Act  were  most  unpopular.  The 
importance  and  powers  of  the  inspectors  were  much 
over-rated  at  first  by  many  of  the  smaller  colliery 
proprietors.  The  effect  of  this  mistake  was  to  some 
extent  beneficial,  as  a  general  sweeping  and  brushing 
took  place  in  all  the  colliery  districts.  Hitherto,  the 
underground  workings  had  been  carefully  closed  to  all 
intruders,  and  were  known  only  to  the  owners  and 
their  overmen ;  now  they  were  to  be  thrown  open  to 
the  scrutinizing  eye  of  a  vigilant  inspector.  It  was 
therefore  needful  to  put  matters  in  some  order  for  the 
expected  visit  of  the  official.  However,  this  visit  did 
not  take  place  so  soon  as  had  been  anticipated. 
IMonth  succeeded  month,  and  one  year  followed 
another,  yet  no  mines'  inspector  ever  made  his  appear- 
ance at  a  colliery,  unless  summoned  there  by  some 
fatal  accident.  This  species  of  inspection,  while  it 
satisfied  the  owners,  who  soon  resumed  their  old  ways, 
did  not  meet  the  expectations  of  the  working  colliers, 
or  of  those  who  looked  to  inspection  for  improvement 
in  the  management  of  collieries  and  a  diminution  of 
fatal  accidents. 

A  fresh  agitation  now  commenced.  The  question 
began  publicly  to  be  asked — Where  are  the  inspectors  ? 
In  answer  to  this,  it  was  urged  that  the  number  of 
inspectors  was  too  small  to  enable  them  to  visit  all 
the  collieries  within  anything  like  a  reasonable  time. 
The  number  of  collieries  in  England  and  Wales  was  at 
that  time,  1851,  estimated  at  1200,  so  that  to  examine 
every  colliery  once  a  year  every  inspector  would  have  to 
visit  300  mines — a  labour  practically  impossible.  It  so 
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happened  that  during  the  year  following  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Inspection  Act,  a  great  many  serious 
accidents  occurred.  An  explosion  happened  at  Nitshill 
Colliery,  near  Paisley,  by  which  sixty-one  men  and  boys 
were  killed  ;  another  at  Workington,  where  thirty-five 
lives  were  lost;  and  one  at  Hawmarsh,  causing  fifty-two 
deaths,  besides  a  number  of  lesser  accidents.  Instead 
of  diminishing,  these  occurrences  seemed  to  be  on  the 
increase  since  the  Act  had  been  introduced.  When  the 
reports  of  the  inspectors  for  the  year  were  published, 
it  was  found  that  in  1851,  the  number  of  recorded 
deaths  through  accidents  at  the  collieries  amounted  to 
1062,  this  being  the  first  truthful  record  of  lives  lost 
in  collieries  for  any  definite  period.  The  reports  of 
the  inspectors  gave  an  insight  into  the  condition  of 
the  collieries  at  that  time.  Mr.  Matthias  Dunn, 
referring  to  the  northern  district,  found  the  Scotch 
collieries  "  much  inferior  in  management  to  the 
English,"  but  was  glad  to  notice  that  at  almost  all 
collieries  plans,  though  sometimes  defective,  were  kept. 
Speaking  of  the  explosion  at  Workington  Colliery, 
he  pointed  out  that  it  appeared,  from  the  evidence  at 
the  inquest,  that  the  colliery  had  been  in  a  dangerous 
condition  for  some  time,  and  that  some  of  the  colliers 
had  actually  refused  to  descend  the  mine ;  they  had 
not,  however,  communicated  their  fears  to  the  Govern- 
ment inspector.  Mr.  Dickinson,  reporting  on  the 
Midland  counties  district  and  North  Wales,  returns  a 
list  of  282  deaths  in  the  740  collieries  under  his 
inspection  during  a  period  of  eight  months.  Many  of 
these  accidents  were  caused  by  carelessness.  At  Hay- 
dock  ColUery  an  explosion  occurred,  killing  four  men, 
through  an  air-door  being  propped  open.  At  Bignall 
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Hill  there  was  no  artificial  ventilation  at  all,  and  three 
men  were  blown  up.  At  Heys  six  men  perished 
through  defective  ventilation,  the  air-ways  being  quite 
impassable.  The  Bent  Grange  Colliery,  near  Oldham, 
had  to  be  stopped  altogether ;  and  the  inspector  said  in 
his  report,  that  "  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
colliery  is  at  work  are  so  exceedingly  dangerous,  that 
beyond  urging  upon  the  proprietor  the  necessity  of 
suspending  operations  until  the  ventilation  can  be 
arranged,  I  have  not  dared  to  hazard  any  suggestion. " 
The  practice  of  "  burning  out "  the  gas  was  then  com- 
mon in  Lancashire.  This  consisted  in  setting  fire  to 
the  accumulated  gas  in  the  drifts  every  morning  before 
beginning  work.  The  fact  of  this  burning  evidently 
shewed  a  very  insufficient  ventilation.  The  means 
employed  in  the  Midland  districts  to  produce  the  venti- 
lating currents  were  insufficient.  In  the  Staffordshire 
shallow  mines  it  was  usual  to  place  a  small  grate  in 
the  side  of  the  upcast  shaft,  in  which  a  fire  was 
irregularly  kept  up  by  throwing  a  few  lumps  of  coal 
occasionally  into  it  from  the  skip.  In  some  mines 
not  even  this  primitive  attempt  was  made;  and  in 
nearly  all  the  collieries  the  air- ways  were  too  small, 
often  quite  neglected,  and  sometimes  allowed  to 
collapse  entirely.  Many  other  evils  existed  which  led 
to  danger  and  actual  loss  of  life.  In  Staffordshire, 
where  the  coal  was  worked  at  shallow  depth,  numbe.- 
less  disused  pits  were  left  unfenced,  to  the  imminent 
danger  of  the  passer-by ;  so  much  so,  that  the  inspector 
observed  that  "  no  collier  or  other  person  was  safe  in 
traversing  the  neighbourhood  after  nightfall."  In  the 
Yorkshire  district  matters  were  no  better.  Collieries 
were  worked  without  any  artificial  ventilation ;  safety 
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lamps  in  use  with  gauges  having  only  550  to  600 
apertures  to  the  square  inch  instead  of  780  ;.bratticed 
shafts,  at  most  collieries ;'  and  the  whole  under  loose 
and  unsatisfactory  management.  The  condition  of  the 
collieries  as  recorded  in  the  inspector's  report  for 
1851  was  not  satisfactory.  But  a  sincere  desire  to 
improve  matters  was  springing  into  existence.  Both 
practical  and  scientific  men  were  turning  their  attention 
to  the  subject  of  ventilation  of  mines  and  of  preventing 
explosions.  The  relative  value  of  the  furnace  and  the 
steam  jet,  as  the  motive  power  for  ventilating  currents, 
was  especially  much  discussed  about  that  time.  The 
merits  of  mechanical  appliances  were  advanced  by 
Mr.  James  Nasmyth,  who  constructed  an  improved 
ventilating  fan.  A  great  step  towards  better  distri- 
bution of  knowledge  among  mining  viewers  was  made 
by  the  inauguration  of  the  School  of  Mines,  at  the 
Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  on  the  6th  November, 
1851,  by  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche.  A  general  and  deep 
interest  began  to  be  taken  in  this  hitherto  discarded  or 
unnoticed  branch  of  industrial  labour.  The  outcry 
for  more  inspectors  induced  the  Government  to 
appoint  two  additional,  one  for  Scotland  and  one  for 
England ;  but  this  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
working-men.  Early  in  the  year  1852,  namely  in 
February,  the  miners  of  Durham  and  Northumberland 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  Home  Secretary,  express- 
ing their  gratitude  for  the  attention  already  given  to 
the  subject  by  Her  Majesty's  ministers,  but  humbly 
prating  that  a  measure  be  introduced  providing  for 
more  inspection,  better  ventilation,  and  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  shafts.  This  memorial  was  justified, 
as  it  were,  by  the  succession  of  explosions  which 
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occurred  at  the  time.  Early  in  May,  ten  men  were  killed 
at  Morely  Hall;  on  the  6th,  twenty-two  at  Hebburn  ; 
on  the  10th,  sixty-five  at  Middle  Duffryn  ;  on  the  20th 
thirty-six  at  Coppul;  and  on  the  5th  of  June,  five  men  at 
Bunker's  Hill  Collieries ;  so  that  in  little  more  than 
three  weeks  138  lives  were  lost  in  colliery  explosions. 
After  the  explosion  at  the  Coppul  Colliery,  Mr.  Cayley, 
the  member  for  theNorth  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  referring 
to  this  and  other  accidents,  moved  for  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  these 
occurrences,  with  a  view  to  their  prevention  or  reduc- 
tion. The  committee  was  appointed,  and  met  for  the 
first  time  on  the  27th  March.  They  presented  their 
report  in  the  following  June.  In  the  course  of  this 
investigation  they  directed  their  attention  more 
especially  to  the  subject  of  ventilation,  aod 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  which  system  of  artificial 
ventilation  was  the  best  and  most  generally  applicable. 
The  report  commences  by  asserting  that  the  preven- 
tion of  explosions  must  be  obtained  by  better  ventila- 
tion ;  and  the  committee  were  "  of  opinion  that  any 
system  of  ventilation  depending  on  complicated 
machinery  is  unadvisable,  since  under  any  derange- 
ment or  fracture  of  its  parts  the  ventilation  is  stopped, 
or  becomes  less  efficient."  They  considered  "  that  the 
two  systems  which  alone  can  be  considered  as  rival 
powers  are  the  furnace  and  steam  jet."  The  latter 
system  was  strenuously  advocated  before  the  com- 
mittee by  Mr.  Goldsworthy  Gurney,  and  supported  by 
Mr.  T.  E.  Eoster,  who  had  obtained  good  results  with, 
it  at  the  Seaton  Delaval  Colliery.  The  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  steam  jet  was  so  convincing  to  the  minds 
of  the  select  committee  that  they  recommended  it  above 
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all  other  modes  of  ventilation  in  the  following  words  : 
"  Your  committee  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the 
steam  jet  is  the  most  powerful,  and  at  the  same  the 
least  expensive,  method  for  the  ventilation  of  mines." 
Neither  the  evidence  nor  the  results  obtained  were 
sufficient  to  carry  the  same  conviction  to  the  minds  of 
colliery  owners  or  managers.  The  committee  also 
gave  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  frequent  recent 
explosions,  which  was  based  on  slender  facts.  They 
attributed  these  accidents  to  the  increase  of  ven- 
tilation in  collieries.  Assuming  that  carburetted 
hydrogen  requires  seven  to  eight  times  its  volume  of 
common  air  to  bring  it  to  the  explosive  point,  the 
committee  observe  that  "  the  introduction  of  an  in- 
sufficient quantity  of  air  into  a  fiery  mine  may  cause 
the  very  mischief  against  which  it  is  intended  to 
guard." 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  safety 
lamps,  and  more  especially  the  Davy  lamp,  they 
adjourned  to  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  where  a 
series  of  experiments  was  made  with  different  lamps 
under  varied  circumstances.  These  trials  led  them  to 
doubt  the  perfect  safety  of  the  Davy,  and  they  remarked 
that  "  where  a  proper  degree  of  ventilation  does  not 
exist  in  a  mine,  the  Davy  lamp,  or  any  modification 
of  it,  must  be  considered  rather  as  a  lure  to  danger  than 
as  a  perfect  security."  The  committee  considered  it 
better  to  remove  the  danger  of  explosion  by  efficient 
ventilation  than  endeavour  to  evade  it  by  the  use  of 
a  mechanical  invention,  such  as  a  lamp  liable  to  dis- 
arrangement in  the  course  of  practical  use  under- 
ground. "  Nevertheless,"  says  the  report,  "  in  a  mine 
that  is  at  all  fiery  it  will  be  a  prudent  precaution 
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to  work  with  a  lamp  until  it  can  be  proved  that, 
by  means  of  ventilation,  a  mine  can  be  so  far  cleared 
of  all  explosive  gases  as  to  prevent  any  accumula- 
tion of  them  in  the  workings,  goaves,  or  elsewhere." 
Leaving  the  subject  of  ventilation,  the  committee 
refer  to  the  objectionable  practice  of  employing  boys  in 
responsible  positions  underground.  They  also  point 
out  the  short  notices  generally  given  by  coroners 
of  the  inquests  held  after  fatal  accidents,  and  suggest 
the  expediency  of  having  a  special  coroner.  They 
refer  to  a  letter  from  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche  on 
the  necessity  of  better  education,  more  particularly 
among  managers  and  overmen ;  and  they  "  not  only 
trust  to  see  education  more  rapidly  spreading  than 
heretofore  among  working  colliers,  but  schools  of 
mines  established,  without  certificates  from  which  no 
overman,  underlooker,  or  manager  shall  be  legally 
appointed  to  his  office."  The  inspection,  such  as  it 
then  existed,  was  considered  wholly  inadequate.  The 
"numbers  were  too  small,  its  powers  too  limited." 
The  number  of  inspectors  at  the  time  was  six,  and  the 
committee  recommend  twice  that  number,  with  two 
sub-inspectors  added  to  each  chief  inspector.  They 
also  recommended  a  central  board,  composed  of  scien- 
tific and  practical  men,  to  whom  the  inspectors  might 
report,  and  from  whom  they  would  receive  instructions 
from  time  to  time.  Without  advocating  a  great 
increase  in  the  powers  of  the  inspectors,  they  recom- 
mended that  they  should  be  empowered  to  stop  the 
workings  of  any  colliery  where  great  danger  evidently 
existed,  if  the  owner  refused  to  adopt  some  approved 
mode  to  attain  security.  In  conclusion,  they  felt 
"  disposed  to  trust  to  the  appointmont  of  an  efficient 
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and  vigilant  board ;  to  an  increased  number  of  well 
qualified  inspectors  and  sub-inspectors,  who  should 
practically  have  the  power  of  enforcing  such  a  rate 
of  current  of  air  through  the  various  parts  of  the 
mine,  as  in  their  judgment  the  safety  of  the  miners 
required ;  together  with  the  adoption  in  each  mine 
of  such  scientific  instruments  as  both  preserved  a 
register  of  ventilation  and  gave  warning  of  danger; 
that  such  powers  should  extend  to  inflicting  penalties 
for  the  non -possession  of  such  instruments  and  non- 
attention  to  the  precautions  recommended,  and  to 
stoppage  of  the  mine  until  the  right  measures  were 
taken."  Some  of  the  suggestions  contained  in  this 
report  were  received  with  extreme  surprise.  The 
strong  recommendation  of  the  steam  jet  as  a  venti- 
lating power  led  to  a  series  of  experiments  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  but  more  especially  in  the  north 
of  England.  The  suggestions  of  boreholes  for  venti- 
lating goaves  did  not  meet  with  approval  from  any 
one  conversant  with  collieries.  The  necessity  of 
more  education  among  the  overmen  and  the  colliers, 
and  the  desirability  of  increasing  the  number  of 
inspectors,  were  more  readily  admitted.  But  the  pro- 
posed additional  powers  with  which  the  inspectors 
were  to  be  invested,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
central  board,  were  not  favourably  received.  The 
impression  which  the  report  of  the  select  committee 
produced  may  be  gathered  from  the  observations 
made  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood,  in  his  address  inaugu- 
rating the  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  of  the 
North  of  England,  on  the  3rd  September,  1852.  He 
said  :  "  This  committee  has  made  various  suggestions, 
some  of  them  of  a  startling  nature,  both  as  regards 
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the  practicability  of  their  adoption  and  their  utility 
in  accomplishing  the  objects  for  which  they  are 
recommended ;  and  certainly  great  doubts  exist  as  to 
the  propriety,  as  well  as  the  efficiency,  of  several  of 
their  suggestions  as  regards  the  ventilation  of  mines." 
These  observations  may  be  accepted  as  expressing  the 
opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  viewers  in  the  north 
of  England.  Although  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  of  1852  were  not  such  as  to  meet  with 
much  favour,  the  report  was  useful  in  drawing  atten- 
tion to  many  subjects  on  which  evidence  had  been 
given,  and  stimulating  enquiry.  The  surprise  felt  at 
the  prominence  given  to  the  steam  jet  as  a  venti- 
lating power,  and  the  anxiety  thus  created  among 
colliery  proprietors,  led  the  Government  inspectors  to 
investigate  the  ventilation  of  the  Seaton  Delaval 
Colliery,  where  the  steam-jet  had  been  adopted,  and 
where  it  had  been  reported  to  be  so  successful. 
They  made  a  report  containing  the  details  of 
numerous  experiments,  which  were  not,  however,  in 
favour  of  the  steam  jet,  but  went  to  prove  that  the 
ventilation  of  the  colliery  was  mainly  due  to  the 
elevation  of  temperature  of  the  upcast  shaft  caused  by 
the  boiler  fires  and  gas  apparatus  placed  underground. 
Mr.  Dunn,  the  inspector  of  the  district,  who  assisted 
at  these  experiments,  observes  in  his  report : — "  With 
respect  to  the  steam  jet,  I  feel  warranted  in  asserting 
that,  as  a  general  measure,  it  will  not  stand  a 
comparison  with  the  furnace."  Experiments  were 
also  made  at  the  Arley  Colliery,  and  others  in  Lan- 
cashire, and  the  result  of  these  may  be  given  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Joseph  Dickinson,  the  inspector  of  that 
district.  He  said :  "  In  ordinary  circumstances 
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where  economical  and  powerful  ventilation  is  required, 
so  far  as  my  own  experience  shows,  the  furnace 
system  appears  to  stand  unrivalled."  All  the 
inspectors,  in  their  remarks  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
select  committee,  agreed  in  condemning  the  com- 
pulsory adoption  of  any  particular  system  of  ventila- 
tion. Indeed,  about  this  time  mechanical  ventilation 
was  beginning  to  be  introduced.  At  the  Westminster 
Colliery,  in  North  Wales,  and  at  Middle  Duffryn,  in 
South  Wales,  air  pumps  on  Mr.  Struve's  plan  were  in 
operation  in  1851 ;  and  in  the  following  year  a  ven- 
tilating fan  was  erected  at  the  South  Mostyn  Colliery. 
It  would,  indeed,  have  been  highly  impolitic  to 
hamper  the  colliery  proprietors  by  imposing  on  them 
any  particular  ventilating  system  at  a  time  when 
they  were  endeavouring  to  improve  the  ventilation  of 
their  collieries  by  trials  of  different  systems,  and 
adopting  those  best  suited  to  the  special  circum- 
stances of  their  pits.  Among  other  efforts  to 
improve  the  collieries  must  be  classed  the  formation 
of  a  society  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal 
mines,  at  Newcastle- upon -Tyne.  A  meeting  of 
colliery  owners  and  viewers  was  held  for  this  purpose 
in  July,  and  a  committee  nominated  to  draw  up  a  set 
of  rules.  This  movement  led  to  the  founding  of  the 
"  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  of  the  North  of 
England,"  which  was  inaugurated  on  the  30th 
September,  1852,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
theory,  art,  and  practice  of  mining,  and  which  has 
proved  itself  a  most  useful  institution  by  the  value  of 
the  contributions  and  the  discussions  held  on  them. 

In  the  inaugural  address  already  alluded  to,  Mr. 
Wood  referred  to  the  colliery  explosions,  and  said  : 
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"  The  number  of  accidents  or  deaths  from  explosions 
in  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  we 
find  for  sixty-five  years  previous  to  1815,  or  when 
candles  were  used,  was  774,  while  in  thirty-five  years 
afterwards  the  number  was  968,  with  the  use  of  the 
safety  lamp  ;  and  we  have  the  more  appalling  fact  that 
since  November,  1850  (the  commencement  of  the  Act 
for  the  appointment  of  Government  inspectors),  the 
number  of  deaths  by  explosions  has  been  at  the  rate 
of  250  per  annum."  The  conclusion  which  might  be 
inferred  from  this  statement  would  be  erroneous,  as 
the  statistics  of  the  number  of  deaths  through  colliery 
accidents  previous  to  the  appointment  of  inspectors 
are  incomplete.  It  was  a  matter  of  notoriety  that 
previous  to  1815  inquests  were  seldom  held  on  the 
bodies  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  collieries ;  and 
that  in  subsequent  years  the  registers  of  parishes  were 
defective,  seldom  recording  the  cause  of  death,  so  that 
it  was  impossible  to  compile  a  trustworthy  record  of 
deaths.  Nevertheless,  it  was  evident  that  the  number 
of  fatal  colliery  accidents  seemed  to  shew  no  diminu- 
tion, and  by  some  persons  no  improvement  was 
anticipated  from  the  system  of  inspection  recently 
instituted.  On  the  other  hand,  more  hopeful  opinions 
were  entertained  by  many  competent  engineers  and 
colliery  owners.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Society 
of  Arts  in  1853,  Mr.  Blackwell  attributes  "  the  real, 
the  primary  cause  of  accidents  to  the  bad  condition  of 
the  mines,  which  admitted  of  a  casual  act  of  careless- 
ness leading  to  an  explosion;"  and  Lord  Wharncliffe, 
who  presided  on  that  occasion,  remarked  that  "  inspec- 
tion had  this  especial  good,  it  had  called  attention 
to  persons  who  were  careless,  and  it  had  helped  to 
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spread  the  best  information  throughout  the  country ; 
and  he  trusted  that  the  result  of  the  awakened  and 
continued  attention  to  the  subject  would  be  a  decrease 
in  the  lamentable  accidents  from  colliery  explosions." 
This  opinion  was  shared  by  the  working  colliers,  who 
continued  the  agitation  commenced  a  few  years  pre- 
viously for  more  inspection,  with  the  conviction  that 
thereby  fewer  lives  would  be  sacrificed  through  bad 
management  or  carelessness.  But  their  idea  of  inspec- 
tion did  not  coincide  with  that  of  the  colliery  owners 
and  managers.  They  desiderated  to  see  sub-inspec- 
tors selected  from  their  own  class,  with  whom  they 
could  be  on  terms  of  sufficient  intimacy  to  confide 
their  fears  and  apprehensions  of  danger.  They  also 
wanted  to  invest  the  inspectors  with  full  authority  to 
order  any  alterations  which  they  might  consider  need- 
ful for  the  greater  security  of  the  mines,  in  fact,  to 
invest  them  with  the  responsibility  of  managment. 
It  is  remarkable  that  from  the  time  that  the  colliers 
adopted  the  principle  of  inspection,  which  was,  in  fact, 
from  the  date  of  its  introduction,  they  desired  to  see 
the  inspectors  invested  with  the  powers  of  manage- 
ment. It  showed  the  wide-spread  want  of  confidence 
which  these  men  had  in  the  officers  of  the  collieries. 

This  feeling  was  only  too  frequently  justified  by 
the  disclosures  made  at  the  inquests  or  by  the  enquiries 
following  serious  accidents.  An  amount  of  ignorance 
or  incapacity  was  then  often  brought  to  light  such  as 
would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  any  other  pursuit. 
But  the  idea  of  having  sub-inspectors  appointed  from 
the  overmen  class  was  not  an  advisable  one,  on  the 
ground  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  suitable  men,  if  for 
no  other  reason.  The  recommendation  of  the  select 
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committee  of  1852  did  not  come  up  to  the  expectations 
of  the  workmen;  in  fact,  the  report  was  unsatisfactory 
to  all  parties,  and  the  subject  was  brought  again  before 
the  House  of  Commons  at  an  early  date.  On  the 
15th  [February,  1853,  a  return  of  the  number  of 
accidents  in  coal  mines  during  the  years  1850 — 51,  and 
1852  was  moved  for.  The  inspectors  compiled  a  list 
of  accidents  from  November,  1850,  up  to  December, 
1852,  shewing  that  during  that  time  2040  lives  had 
been  lost  in  colliery  accidents.  This  return  gave  Mr. 
Hutchins  the  opportunity  of  moving  for  leave  to 
nominate  a  select  committee  on  accidents  in  coal 
mines,  which  was  agreed  to  by  Lord  Palmerston,  then 
Home  Secretary,  who  considered  the  question  one  of 
great  interest  and  worthy  of  being  enquired  into.  A 
long  list  of  subjects  for  enquiry  was  prepared,  includ- 
ing effective  ventilation,  comparative  efficiency  of  the 
steam  jet  and  furnace,  distribution  of  air-ways,  con- 
struction of  upcast  shafts,  improvement  of  safety  lamps 
inspection  of  mines,  and  education  of  the  mining 
population.  The  inquiry  into  these  different  matters 
occupied  the  committee  during  two  sessions.  They 
commenced  their  labours  in  June,  1853,  and  com- 
pleted the  report  in  the  same  month  in  the  following 
year.  They  reported  progress  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  evidence  was  printed  before  the 
report  wras  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  enquiry  caused  considerable  excitement  among 
all  classes  connected  with  the  colliery  interest.  The 
questions  to  be  enquired  into  were  of  paramount 
importance,  and  it  was  essential  to  have  them  delibe- 
rately and  completely  discussed.  The  owners  and 
viewers  were  desirous  of  refuting  the  startling 
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suggestions  of  the  last  committee,  the  w(5i$in%«LTwere' 
clamorous  for  extended  inspection,  and  the  Legisla'tnr^ 
as  well  as  the  public,  alive  to  the  fact  that  colliery 
accidents  were  still  both  too  frequent  and  too  fatal, 
hoped  that  some  means  for  diminishing  them  might 
be  arrived^  at.  The  select  committee  of  1852  had 
hazarded  an  explanation  as  to  explosions,  attributing 
them  in  many  instances  to  an  increase  of  air  in  the 
pits ;  yet  every  petition  from  colliers,  and  every  allusion 
to  the  subject  by  competent  men,  suggested  improved 
ventilation.  Although  inspection  existed,  it  was  more 
in  form  than  in  fact,  and  the  mines  were  seldom 
visited  by  the  inspectors;  convictions  under  the 
Act  were  very  rare ;  and  the  only  tangible  result 
which  had  been  thus  far  obtained  was  a  record 
of  the  number  of  deaths  annually,  which  amounted 
to  a  thousand  on  the  average.  During  the  sitting 
of  the  committee  delegations  and  deputations  ar- 
rived from  all  parts  of  the  country,  representing 
different  interests.  Colliery  owners  and  their  repre- 
sentatives, viewers  and  engineers,  and  workmen's  dele- 
gates formed  committees  to  deliberate  and  discuss  the 
evidence  to  be  given,  or  press  their  views  on  the 
Government.  A  deputation  consisting  of  workmen's 
delegates  waited  on  the  Home  Secretary  on  the  26th 
July  to  urge  the  framing  of  a  measure  of  relief  during 
the  session;  to  advocate  the  appointment  of  sub- 
inspectors  ;  compensation  to  the  widows  of  those  who 
perished  by  accidents  ;  a  special  coroner ;  and  some 
minor  points.  Lord  Palmerston  promised  to  give  his 
best  attention  to  the  subject  during  the  following 
session,  when  the  report  of  the  select  committee  would 
be  completed  and  the  matter  fully  considered.  De- 
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monstrations  of  colliers  were  also  held  in  the  different 
districts,  and  numerous  petitions  sent  up  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  or  the  Home  Secretary,  The 
burden  of  all  these  documents  was  similar.  The 
prayers  always  included  greater  protection  of  life  by 
improved  ventilation  ;  more  shafts  on  large  winnings  ; 
a  system  of  education  such  as  had  been  provided  for 
factory  children ;  and  increased  inspection.  They 
pointed  out  the  numerous  accidents  recorded,  and  the 
difficulty  of  frequent  communication  with  the 
inspectors,  owing  to  the  extent  of  the  districts  and  the 
number  of  pits  under  their  charge.  Mr.  Dickinson, 
in  his  report  for  1853,  stated  that  in  his  district  there 
were  no  less  than  879  coal  pits.  The  results  effected 
by  the  Act  were  not  so  great  as  had  been  expected. 
Although  some  of  the  inspectors  trusted  that  the  feel- 
ing of  emulation  created  among  the  colliery  owners 
and  managers  would  lead  to  a  general  improvement, 
others  reported  a  much  less  hopeful  state  of  affairs. 
An  explosion  occurred  at  the  Eisca  Colliery  during 
the  year,  and  the  inspector  on  examining  the  workings 
found  them  to  present  the  same  dangers  and  detects 
which  had  been  pointed  out  some  years  previously  by 
Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  who  reported  on  the  condition 
of  the  colliery  after  the  great  explosion  in  1846.  Mr. 
Mackworth,  in  reviewing  the  working  of  the  Act  in 
his  district,  South  "Wales,  said :  "  I  have  little 
expectation  of  being  able  to  prevent,  without  other 
assistance  of  a  penal  kind,  the  effects  of  that  cold- 
blooded apathy  which  disregards  the  lives  and  limbs 
of  human  beings."  He  found  many  collieries  with- 
out plans,  the  discipline  lax,  and  the  management 
insufficient,  and  a  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
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competent  juries,  as  most  of  the  persons  summoned 
could  neither  write  nor  read.  In  discussing  the 
management  of  collieries,  the  inspectors  had  drawn 
attention  to  certain  codes  of  rules  adopted  at  many 
large  collieries  and  recommended  the  practice. 
The  select  committee,  adopting  the  suggestion,  re- 
quested the  colliery  owners  to  frame  a  set  of  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  all  employed  at  collieries,  which  might 
be  incorporated  in  any  act  which  the  Legislature  might 
pass  on  the  subject.  In  consequence  of  this  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Coal  Trade  Association  of  Northumber- 
land and  Durham  held  some  meetings,  and  eventually 
issued  a  circular  on  the  25th  of  March,  1854,  to  the 
principal  coal  owners  in  the  country,  convening  a 
meeting  of  coal  owners  and  engineers  to  consider  some 
resolutions  approved  by  the  Association.  In  this  cir- 
cular they  intimated  that  it  was  desirable  to  bring 
under  the  consideration  of  the  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  now  sitting,  a  code  of  regulations  for  the 
inspection  of  mines  so  constructed  as  to  be  applicable 
to  the  mining  districts  of  the  country  generally.  In 
order  to  carry  out  this  object  deputations  from  each  dis- 
trict were  solicited  to  assemble  in  London  on  the  25th 
April,  and  the  four  following  days,  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavouring  to  construct  a  general  and  comprehensive 
code  of  inspection.  A  very  large  and  influential  de- 
putation from  the  different  coal  districts  attended  in 
answer  to  this  summons.  The  meetings  were  held 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood,  and  the 
inspectors  were  requested  to  attend,  as  well  as  a  depu- 
tation of  working-men  then  in  London.  After  a  series 
of  meetings  and  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  a  list  of 
rules  was  agreed  on,  and  handed  into  the  committee 
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by  the  chairman.  The  committee  also  obtained  evi- 
dence from  the  workmen,  delegates,  and  from  other 
witnesses  on  this  subject.  During  these  meetings  of 
deputations  the  views  of  the  working  colliers  had  been 
ascertained  through  their  delegates.  They  were  sub- 
stantially as  follows  : — 

[Firstly  :  The  appointment  of  sub-inspectors,  to  be 
practical  men  of  the  class  of  under-viewers.  Secondly  : 
A  board  of  control,  to  judge  between  inspectors  and 
colliery  managers ;  to  act  as  court  of  appeal  and 
appoint  inspectors  and  sub-inspectors  ;  to  examine 
colliery  viewers  and  grant  them  certificates  of  com- 
petency before  allowing  them  to  practise,  and  gene- 
rally to  control  the  working  of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 
Thirdly  :  Provisions  to  be  adopted  for  the  education  of 
boys.  And  lastly  :  Better  ventilation. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  views  of  colliery  owners, 
circulars  were  issued  containing  certain  points  for  con- 
sideration, to  which  answers  were  requested  and  in 
most  cases  received.  The  inspectors  embodied  their 
views  in  a  report,  and  the  consideration  and  discussion 
of  these  opinions  enabled  the  meeting  eventually  to 
arrive  at  certain  conclusions,  to  the  effect  that  a  code 
of  rules  on  the  subject  of  prevention  of  accidents  be 
provided  at  each  colliery;  that  additional  inspectors 
were  unnecessary ;  but  that  if  such  appointments  were 
made  they  should  be  persons  of  sound  practical  know- 
ledge, and  not  less  tnan  ten  years'  experience  in  the 
management  of  collieries ;  that  it  would  be  inexpe- 
dient to  give  the  inspectors  power  to  interfere  with 
the  system  or  details  of  working  the  collieries ; 
that  to  confer  on  the  inspectors  any  greater  powers 
would  entail  the  creation  of  one  or  more  courts 
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of  appeal,  to  which  the  proprietors  might  have  re- 
course; that  if  at  a  coroner's  inquest  it  should  be  deemed 
necessary  that  the  masters  be  represented,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  deceased  should  also  be  represented ; 
that  adequate  artificial  means  of  ventilation  should  be 
provided  in  collieries;  that  as  a  large  number  of  accidents 
arise  from  the  ignorance  of  the  miners,  which  might 
be  reduced  by  their  better  education,  the  owners  in  con- 
sideration of  this  fact  ousht  to  take  measures  for 
providing  schools  ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  arrangements 
connected  with  benevolent  funds  should  be  left 
to  the  coal  owners  and  workmen.  The  suggestions 
thus  made  by  the  deputations  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  evidence  collected  by  the  select  committee. 
The  evidence,  generally,  as  to  the  best  means  of 
diminishing  the  loss  of  life  in  collieries  shewed  great 
diversity  of  opinion.  Some  depended  on  the  applica- 
tion of  scientific  and  mechanical  appliances,  improved 
ventilation,  compulsory  use  of  safety  lamps  in  fiery 
mines,  and  improved  machinery;  others,  attributing 
the  generality  of  accidents  to  bad  management, 
desired  to  see  improvement  in  the  systems  of  working, 
strict  discipline  underground,  more  careful  supervision, 
and  better  educated  managers  and  overmen.  A  great 
amount  of  evidence  was  also  given  regarding  the 
rival  claims  of  the  steam  jet  and  furnace  as  motive 
powers  for  ventilation,  and  the  subject  of  education 
was  also  minutely  examined  into.  The  report  was 
presented  in  June,  1854,  and  contained  an  epitome  of 
the  evidence  collected.  Almost  the  first  paragraph 
attributed  the  occurrence  of  explosions  to  defective 
ventilation.  "  The  committee  are  of  opinion  that 
imperfect  ventilation  is  the  cause  of  the  numerous 
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accidents  from  fire  damp  in  the  country,  and  that  an 
abundant  supply  of  pure  air  properly  distributed  must 
be  considered  as  the  great  and  effectual  means  of 
preventing  explosions  and  the  consequent  sacrifice  of 
human  life."  After  enumerating  the  various  means 
of  producing  the  necessary  currents  of  air,  they  "  have 
to  report  that  the  preponderance  of  evidence  is  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  the  furnace.."  It  was,  indeed, 
impossible,  with  the  important,  weighty  evidence 
before  them,  to  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion.  The 
short-lived  triumph  of  the  steam  jet  had  come  to  an 
end,  though  not  without  effecting  some  good  ;  and  the 
committee  did  not  "  fail  to  observe  that  the  contro- 
versy which  had  been  going  on  respecting  the  merits 
of  the  furnace  and  steam  jet  systems  has  had  very 
beneficial  results,  and  has  produced  an  emulation 
which  has  been  the  means  of  improving  ventilation  in 
many  districts,  and  of  developing  the  merits  and  the 
powers  of  each  system  to  an  extent  not  before  known." 
The  committee  came  also  to  a  clear  and  decided  opinion 
as  to  the  advisability  of  splitting  the  currents  of  air 
underground  when  a  mine  is  extensively  opened  out, 
and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  air-ways  so  as  to 
"  allow  the  person  in  charge  of  them  to  pass  through 
without  difficulty."  But  referring  to  the  ventilation  of 
the  goaves,  they  found  the  opinions  so  contradictory  that 
"  they  are  unable  to  discover  any  preponderance  of 
evidence  on  the  subject ;  but  they  are  of  opinion  that  to 
make  boreholes  from  the  surface  would  in  many  cases 
be  impracticable,  and,  even  when  practicable,  would 
not  be  attended  with  satisfactory  results."  Then,  as 
to  safety  lamps,  they  consider  "  they  should  not  be 
relied  upon  for  the  prevention  of  explosions,"  although 
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useful  in  mines  liable  to  sudden  outbursts  of  gas, 
basing  this  opinion  on  the  experiments  made  by 
Messrs.  Wood  and  Elliot  with  all  the  lamps  then 
known,  and  with  gas  taken  from  a  coal  mine.  The 
use  of  gunpowder  they  admit,  after  weighing  the 
evidence:  "Although  the  utmost  care  is  necessary, 
it  would  not  be  advisable  to  pass  any  law  prohibiting 
its  use."  Then,  coming  to  the  subject  of  inspection, 
the  committee  recommended  :  "  That  the  number  of 
inspectors  be  increased  ;  that  their  salaries  be 
augmented ;  that,  under  no  circumstances,  should 
they  be  allowed  to  attend  to  any  business  but  that 
connected  with  their  duties  as  inspectors  of  mines ; 
that  no  new  inspector  be  appointed  who  has  not  had 
at  least  seven  years'  experience  as  the  practical 
manager  of  a  mine  ;  that,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
every  person  before  his  appointment  as  an  inspector 
be  subjected  to  an  examination  in  all  the  branches  of 
science  connected  with  mining;  that  the  reports  of 
the  inspectors  be  laid  periodically  before  Parliament." 
The  desire  of  the  working  colliers  for  sub-inspectors 
was  not  recognised  ;  but  the  language  of  the  report 
was  unequivocal  and  strong  in  condemning  the  system 
of  the  butties,  or  petty  contractors,  of  the  Midland 
counties.  After  noticing  the  desirability  of  securing 
a  requisite  amount  of  knowledge  in  coroner's  juries, 
and  a  point  of  law  as  to  the  recovery  of  compensation 
by  the  representatives  of  persons  killed  by  accident, 
the  committee  gave  a  list  of  twelve  rules  which  they 
recommended  to  be  enforced  by  the  Legislature, 
founded  on  the  evidence  and  the  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  conference  of  owners  and  viewers  of 
collieries. 
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The  last  subject  touched  on  in  the  report  was 
that  of  education ;  no  particular  plan  was  re- 
commended ;  but  the  words  of  Dr.  Homer,  inspector 
of  factories  were  quoted,  who,  in  one  of  his  reports, 
remarked  :  "  If  ever  the  boys  between  ten  and  twelve 
years  of  age  who  work  in  coal-mines  should  be  re- 
quired to  attend  school,  as  the  people  in  Durham  and 
Northumberland  seem  to  desire,  I  hope  the  half-time 
system,  and  not  the  print-works  system,  will  be 
applied  to  them  ;"  and  the  committee  then  dismissed 
the  subject  with  the  remark  that  "many  objections, 
however,  were  made  with  regard  to  the  practicability 
of  carrying  either  of  these  plans  into  effect." 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  report  of  the  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  1853. 
Although  tolerably  exhaustive  and  more  comprehen- 
sive than  the  previous  one,  there  were  some  important 
points  not  alluded  to  at  all  which  had  been  the  subject 
of  great  discussion  out  of  doors,  and  on  which  evidence 
had  been  given.  No  mention  was  made  of  the  advisa- 
bility of  two  independent  shafts  to  each  colliery 
winning,  nor  as  to  giving  certificates  of  competency 
to  managers  and  overmen,  nor  the  appointment  of  a 
central  board  of  control.  Still  the  report,  with  the 
evidence  and  appendices  contained  in  two  large  Blue 
Books,  formed  a  valuable  collection  of  information 
for  the  use  of  the  Government  in  framing  any 
contemplated  measure.  The  report  of  the  inspectors 
for  the  year  1854  also  furnished  information  on  the 
actual  condition  of  the  collieries  in  the  different 
districts.  The  number  of  deaths  during  the  year 
through  colliery  accidents  amounted  to  1017,  or  about 
the  average  since  the  existence  of  inspection.  One 
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very  serious  explosion  occurred  at  the  Arley  pit,  near 
Wigan,  causing  the  deaths  of  eighty-nine  men.  This 
colliery  was  very  fiery  and  difficult  to  ventilate,  owing 
to  the  coal  being  wrought  to  the  rise  of  the  shaft 
bottom.  Safety  lamps  only  were  used  in  the  workings, 
but  shots  were  allowed  to  be  fired  by  special  persons. 
The  cause  of  the  accident  was  attributed  to  the 
firing  of  a  shot  in  a  place  charged  with  inflam- 
mable gas. 

The  increase  of  accidents  in  some  districts  was 
attributed  by  one  of  the  inspectors  to  the  brisk  state 
of  the  trade,  which  induced  the  owners  to  press  the 
underground  labour  beyond  the  limits  of  safety  in 
order  to  raise  a  sufficient  quantity  of  coal  to  meet  the 
demand.  Several  of  the  inspectors  strongly  recom- 
mended that  a  code  of  special  rules  should  be  enforced 
at  every  colliery,  framed  so  as  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  their  particular  circumstances.  This 
recommendation  was  adopted  by  Government,  and 
formed  a  clause  in  the  Bill  which  they  proposed,  and 
brought  before  the  House  in  May,  1855.  It  is  curious 
that  the  measure  was  not  discussed  in  either  House 
from  the  date  of  its  introduction  until  it  received  the 
Royal  assent,  on  the  14th  of  August,  1855,  except  in 
committee,  when  it  was  but  slightly  altered.  The 
most  important  feature  of  the  new  measure  was  a 
clause  specifying  seven  general  rules  to  be  observed 
at  all  collieries.  These  rules  were  founded  on  those 
suggested  by  the  conference  of  coal  owners  and 
mining  engineers,  and  embodied  in  the  report  of  the 
select  committee.  Another  clause  provided  for 
special  rules  to  be  framed  and  put  in  force  at  every 
colliery,  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  principal  Secre- 
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tary  of  State.     The  duties  of  the  inspectors  were  more 
clearly  defined. 

"  If  such  inspectors  find  any  of  the  special  rules 
established  for  such  coal  mine  or  colliery  to  be 
neglected  or  wilfully  violated,  such  inspector  shall 
forthwith  give  notice  in  writing  thereof  to  the  owner 
or  agent  of  such  coal  mine  or  colliery ; "  and  for 
enforcing  the  observance  of  those  rules,  clause  eleven 
provided  that  the  owner  or  responsible  agent  shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  "not  exceeding  £5,  and 
a  further  penalty,  not  exceeding  £1,  for  every 
day  during  which  the  offence  continues  after  such 
notice."  Power  was  also  given  the  inspectors  to 
compel  colliery  owners  to  have  correct  plans  of  their 
workings,  on  a  scale  of  not  less  than  two  chains  to  the 
inch.  The  notices  of  accidents  were  now  to  be  given 
not  only  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  also  to  the 
inspectors,  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  occur- 
rence ;  and  the  coroners  were  to  adjourn  the  inquests 
to  enable  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  represented  at 
the  enquiry  if  considered  advisable.  The  penalties  for 
breach  of  the  Act  were  not  severe.  The  owners 
were  liable  to  fines  not  exceeding  £5,  and  £1  a  day 
until  the  law  had  been  complied  with,  after  notice 
from  the  inspector.  The  workmen,  however,  were  not 
only  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £2,  but  "  to  be  im- 
prisoned, with  or  without  hard  labour,  in  the  jail  or 
house  of  correction  for  any  period  not  exceeding  three 
calendar  months,"  for  neglecting  or  wilfully  violating 
any  of  the  special  rules  established  at  any  colliery. 
This  clause  was  added  by  the  House  of  Lords  in 
committee,  and  was  received  with  great  dissatisfaction 
by  the  working  men.  The  inconsistency  of  making 
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them  liable  to  imprisonment  for  an  offence  under 
the  Act,  while  the  masters  could  only  be  fined,  was 
not  unnaturally  the  subject  of  much  bitter  animad- 
version. 

The  object  of  this  stringent  penalty  was  to  enforce 
as  much  as  possible  the  observance  of  the  special 
rules,  on  which  so  much  of  the  safety  of  the  collieries 
underground  depend. 


K  2 
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CHAPTEE   VI. 

THE  ACT  OP  1855 — COLLIERY  ACCIDENTS  AND  EXPLOSIONS — 
PETITIONS  FEOM  THE  MEN  FOE  MOKE  INSPECTION — DISCUS- 
SIONS IN  PAELIAMENT — ACT  OF  1860 — HAETLET  ACCIDENT 
AND  ACT  OF  1862. 

THE  Act  of  1855  may  not  improperly  be  denominated 
a  master's  measure.  It  was  mainly  founded  on  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  meetings  held  in  London, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood,  and  con- 
sisting of  forty-nine  owners'  representatives,  six  mining 
inspectors,  and  four  workmen's  delegates.  These  re- 
solutions represented  the  views  of  the  party  prepon- 
derating at  the  deliberations.  The  men  felt  specially 
aggrieved  by  the  clause  inflicting  on  them  the  penalty 
of  imprisonment  for  a  breach  of  the  Act,  whereas  the 
employers  were  only  liable  to  a  fine.  The  inspectors 
objected  to  the  clause  directing  the  notices  of  accidents 
to  be  sent  first  to  the  Secretary  of  State  before  reach- 
ing them,  and  the  clumsy  arbitration  clause  was 
generally  criticised.  The  Act,  however,  though  not 
so  comprehensive  as  it  might  have  been,  was  a  great 
step  in  advance  of  the  previous  one.  By  the  introduc- 
tion of  general,  and  the  enforcement  of  special  rules, 
the  responsibility  of  management  became  more  defined, 
and  the  owners  became  accountable  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
for  keeping  their  pits  in  a  safe  condition.  The  powers 
of  the  inspectors  were  enlarged,  but  without  curtailing 
the  responsibility  of  the  owners.  Shortly  after  the 
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passing  of  the  Act  six  additional  inspectors  were 
appointed,  and  the  coal  fields  divided  into  twelve 
districts. 

The  first  effect  of  the  measure  was  to  cause  meet- 
ings of  owners  in  the  different  districts,  in  order  to 
consider  and  frame  codes  of  special  rules  suitable  to 
the  requirements  of  the  collieries.  In  general,  one  set 
of  rules  was  adopted  by  groups  of  collieries,  working 
under  similar  conditions,  within  a  given  radius ;  but 
some  proprietors  preferred  having  sets  of  rules  drawn  up 
solely  for  their  works,  and  then  often  sought  to  intro- 
duce irrelevant  matter  in  them.  They  endeavoured 
to  include  rules  regarding  the  price  of  labour,  the 
payment  of  wages,  or  other  contracts  relating  to  the 
working  of  the  pits.  They  even  went  further,  for 
Mr.  Dickinson,  the  inspector  for  the  Manchester 
district,  found  that  some  of  these  codes,  besides  com- 
mercial rules,  proposed  to  bring  the  force  of  the  Act\ 
to  bear  on  colliers  who  did  not  "  attend  Divine  service/ 
at  least  once  on  the  Lord's  Day;"  or  even  on  the/ 
careless  workman  coming  to  his  work  "  on  a  Monday 
morning_dirtyJL  or  with  an  old  beard."  These  were, 
however,  exceptional  cases,  and  in  general  the 
inspectors  found  little  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  within  its  meaning.  All 
the  inspectors,  and  a  majority  of  the  viewers, 
agreed  in  considering  a  properly  framed  set  of 
rules,  strictly  observed,  one  of  the  greatest  safe- 
guards against  accidents;  and  so  general  did  the 
opinion  prevail  that  the  owners  complied  with  this 
clause  of  the  Act  in  a  very  short  time.  In  other 
respects  the  Act  was  not  so  well  observed,  and  the 
reports  of  the  inspectors  for  the  year  1856  shew  that 
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it  was  frequently  evaded  or  ignored.  Mr.  Higson 
found  that  the  "  violation  of  rules  does  not  command 
that  attention  which  the  nature  and  importance  of  the 
offence  demands,"  and  he  attributed  this  to  the  want 
of  education,  not  only  among  the  working  miners  but 
also  among  those  having  the  management  of  collieries. 
Indeed,  the  necessity  of  better-informed  managers  was 
urged  by  all  the  inspectors  and  admitted  by  many 
colliery  proprietors.  In  order  to  supply  this  deficiency, 
numerous  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  local 
mining  schools  were  put  forward.  But  few  of  these 
schemes,  however  praiseworthy,  were  destined  to  be- 
come permanently  successful,  and  to  this  day  most  of 
our  great  mining  centres  are  unprovided  with  the 
means  of  giving  a  sound  and  efficient  education  to 
young  men  who  desire  to  enter  upon  the  dangerous  and 
responsible  avocation  of  colliery  manager.  The  pre- 
vailing ignorance  of  those  in  charge  of  collieries  at 
that  time  was  strongly  brought  to  light  by  an  enquiry 
which  took  place  into  the  causes  of  an  explosion  at 
the  Cymmer  Colliery,  in  South  Wales,  which  occurred 
on  the  15th  of  July,  1856,  and  by  which  114  lives 
were  lost.  This  accident  formed  the  subject  of  a 
question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  answer  to 
which  the  Home  Secretary  promised  that  a  "  thorough 
and  searching  investigation  would  take  place."  The 
enquiry  which  was  held  revealed  a  very  bad  state  of 
affairs.  The  colliery  appeared  to  have  been  grossly 
mismanaged,  and  the  most  ordinary  precautions 
neglected.  It  appeared,  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Mack- 
worth  on  the  occurrence,  that  in  1852  he  had  cautioned 
the  owners  on  the  state  of  the  ventilation,  and  had, 
from  time  to  time,  made  suggestions  and  drawn  up 
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rules  to  be  observed  for  the  safety  of  the  colliery. 
These  needful  precautions,  had,  however,  been  dis- 
regarded. In  fact,  it  came  out  at  the  enquiry  that  the 
manager  seldom  descended  the  pit,  leaving  the  entire 
practical  direction  of  so  large  and  dangerous  a  colliery 
in  the  hands  of  an  illiterate  overman.  The  evidence 
of  the  neglect  and  of  incompetency  were  so  strong 
that  the  coroner's  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  man- 
slaughter against  the  manager,  the  overman,  and  the 
firemen  of  the  colliery.  They  were  subsequently 
acquitted  at  assizes  on  technical  grounds.  This  acci- 
dent contributed  largely  to  the  total  of  1027  deaths 
through  colliery  accidents  during  the  year.  Not  many 
months  after  this  calamity  a  still  more  disastrous 
explosion  occurred  at  Lundhill  Colliery,  in  Yorkshire, 
where,  on  the  19th  of  February,  1857,  no  less  than  189 
persons  perished.  The  Lundhill  Colliery  was  neither 
a  small  or  neglected  one.  Every  necessary  pre- 
caution against  explosion  appeared  to  have  been  taken  ; 
the  current  of  air  in  the  mine  was  ample;  safety 
lamps  were  provided  for  the  colliers ;  a  complete  code 
of  rules  established.  But  such  was  the  want  of  skill 
and  the  laxity  of  the  management  that  the  ventilating 
current  was  not  brought  to  bear  on  the  face  of  the 
coal ;  that  the  use  of  safety -lamps  was  left  optional 
by  the  colliers ;  and  that  the  rules  were  so  dis- 
regarded as  to  be  merely  nominal.  Several  mining 
engineers  of  standing,  who  had  been  consulted  as  to 
the  best  steps  to  be  taken  to  save  life  and  property, 
gave  evidence  at  the  inquest ;  and  Messrs.  "Wood, 
Elliot,  and  Woodhouse  concurred  in  the  opinion 
that  the  management  underground  was,  in  general, 
too  lax  ;  that  the  use  of  safety  lamps  in  such  a  seam 
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ought  to  be  universally  enforced,  and  not  left  at  the 
option  of  the  wastemen,  or  road-packers,  and  that  the 
mode  of  working  the  coal  was  defective  and  dangerous. 
The  origin  of  the  accident  could  not  be  clearly 
ascertained,  despite  the  most  careful,  and  searching 
investigation.  Perhaps  the  evidence  of  the  under- 
viewer,  who  had  previously  acted  as  chief  viewer  for  a 
time,  may  give  a  clue  to  the  cause  of  the  explosion. 
He  said  :  "  As  regards  the  system  of  working  coal 
generally,  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  from  my  own  experience  in  the  north  of  England, 
in  Staffordshire,  and  in  Yorkshire,  that  the  Barnsley 
mode  of  getting  coal  is  the  most  wretched  and  the 
most  dangerous  that  I  know."  But  it  required  an 
explosion,  killing  198  men,  to  bring  this  fact  clearly 
before  the  minds  of  practical  men. 

Thus  the  jury,  while  condemning  the  lax  discipline 
and  faulty  management  of  the  colliery,  relieved  the 
owners  of  blame,  and  returned  virtually  a  verdict 
of  accidental  death.  This,  though  the  most  disastrous, 
was  not  the  only  serious  explosion  which  occurred 
during  1857 — a  year  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of 
colliery  accidents  through  the  number  and  fatality  of 
explosions.  The  loss  of  life  through  explosions  alone 
amounted  to  377,  out  of  a  total  of  1119  lives  lost 
during  the  year.  So  far  the  results  obtained  under 
the  new  Act  were  not  encouraging.  Some  improve- 
ment took  place  in  the  following  year,  during  which 
215  lives  were  lost  by  explosions  out  of  a  total  of  931 
deaths ;  and  in  1859  the  numbers  were  still  further 
reduced  to  ninety-five  out  of  an  aggregate  of  905 
deaths,  and  this  during  a  period  of  great  activity  in  the 
coal  trade.  During  this  year  the  possibility  of  amending 
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the  Act  on  its  renewal  in  1860  was  much  discussed. 
It  was  generally  supposed  that  some  alterations  would 
be  made,  and  probably  a  great  many  proposed.  The 
inspectors  met  in  London  to  consider  what  alterations 
they  could  suggest  to  improve  the  measure,  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Ayrton,  on  the  12th  August, 
asked  "  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  enquire  into  the  effect  of  prolonged  labour  of 
children  in  mines  of  coal  and  iron-stone,  as  the  Act  for 
inspection  of  mines  expired  next  year."  He  received 
a  reply  to  the  effect  that  an  enquiry  would  take  place, 
although  it  had  not  been  determined  whether 
or  not  by  a  commission.  No  Royal  commission,  how- 
ever, was  appointed,  and  no  Parliamentary  enquiry 
took  place;  but  on  the  14th  February,  1860,  the 
"  Mines  Regulation  and  Inspection  Bill  "  was  brought 
in  and  read  a  first  time.  During  the  previous  year 
numerous  suggestions  had  been  made — in  the  press,  at 
public  meetings  or  scientific  societies,  and  through 
other  channels — as  to  alterations  which  might  be  made 
in  the  existing  Act,  or  new  clauses  which  might  be 
introduced  into  the  Bill.  It  was  generally  admitted, 
that  although  inspection  had  not  realised  the  results 
hoped  for  by  its  more  sanguine  supporters,  it  had 
been  to  some  extent  beneficial,  and,  at  any  rate,  had 
not  in  any  way  caused  injury  to  the  coal  trade.  Some 
had  feared  dangers  of  meddling  or  injudicious  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  inspectors ;  but  their  prudent 
line  of  official  conduct  had  conciliated  most  of  those 
colliery  owners  who  had  been  adverse  to  inspection. 
It  was  universally  admitted  that,  in  the  cases  of  en- 
quiry into  serious  accidents,  the  services  of  the  inspec- 
tors were  invaluable.  In  fact,  the  points  of  discussion 
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rested  not  on  the  principle  of  inspection  but  on  its 
greater  or  less  extension.  The  inspectors  themselves 
recommended  placing  the  iron-stone  mines,  especially 
those  connected  with  the  coal  fields,  under  the  Bill. 
I  The  workmen,  who  had  developed  an  increasing 
I  interest  in  the  legislation  affecting  them,  continued  to 
\  press  for  an  increase  in  the  number  and  powers  of  the 
inspectors.  They  hoped  for  increased  safety  under- 
ground through  having  frequent  visits  by  competent 
inspectors  armed  with  powers  to  order  any  alterations 
they  deemed  necessary.  They  still  laboured  under 
the  mistaken  idea  that  the  duty  of  an  inspector  ought 
not  to  be  confined  to  merely  examining  the  mines  and 
recommending  or  suggesting  alterations,  but  that  he 
ought  to  have  the  power  of  ordering  that  which  he 
might  consider  needful  for  the  safety  of  the  men. 
This  was  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  intentions 
of  the  legislature.  Besides  the  increase  of  inspection, 
the  men  also  demanded  that  the  coals  wrought  should 
be  paid  for  by  weight,  and  not  by  measure.  Among 
the  numerous  suggestions  pressed  at  the  time  was  one 
proposing  the  creation  of  a  minister  of  mines,  either 
as  a  separate  office  or  head  of  a  department  under  the 
Board  of  Works,  and  this  idea  met  with  the  support  of 
the  working  colliers.  The  framers  of  the  Bill  seem  to 
have  considered  all  the  suggestions  made,  and  endea- 
voured to  include  within  its  scope  enough  to  please 
the  one  side  and  not  too  much  displease  the  other. 
It  met  with  a  fair,  but  by  no  means  a  cordial,  reception 
on  the  part  of  the  association  of  colliery  proprietors. 
Some  of  these  objected  altogether  to  further  legislation, 
and  several  clauses,  especially  those  relating  to  the 
employment  of  boys,  were  generally  disapproved.  The 
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colliers,  on  their  side,  testified  their  approval  by 
sending  up  to  Parliament  twenty-five  petitions,  signed 
by  over  30,000  colliers,  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  supported 
by  a  deputation  representing  most,  if  not  all,  the 
colliery  districts  of  the  country.  Several  new  prin- 
ciples had  been  introduced  into  the  measure.  In  the 
first  place,  its  provisions  were  extended  to  iron  mines, 
thus  recognising  the  necessity  of  protecting  labour 
underground  apart  from  the  special  dangers  of  coal 
working.  The  clauses  regarding  the  labour  of  boys 
were  extended,  and  an  education  clause  introduced. 
It  was  provided  that  boys  under  twelve  years  of  age 
were  not  to  be  employed  underground,  except  those 
employed  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
and  such  as  were  able  to  obtain  a  certificate  from  a 
competent  master  to  the  effect  that  they  could  read 
and  write.  Boys  were,  further,  to  furnish  their 
employers  with  certificates,  showing  that  they  had 
attended  school  for  twenty  hours  during  each  pre- 
ceding month.  The  age  of  those  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  steam-engines  was  fixed  at  eighteen  instead  of 
fifteen  years.  The  general  rules  to  be  observed  at  all 
collieries  was  increased  by  one.  The  number  of  these 
rules  first  proposed  was  sixteen,  but  they  were  reduced 
to  eight  in  committee.  The  special  colliery  rules  already 
established  were  to  remain  in  force,  and  provision  was 
made  for  framing  new  ones.  The  powers  of  the 
inspectors  were  enlarged,  and  notices  of  death  through 
accidents  were  to  be  sent  direct  to  them  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  occurrence,  and  not  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  as  previously. 

The  Act  of  1842  was  repealed,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  related  to  the  employment  of  women  underground ; 
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and,  as  the  office  of  inspector  under  that  Act  was 
abolished,  the  duty  of  reporting  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mines  rested  solely  with  the  inspectors 
appointed  under  the  new  measure.  It  was  fully 
expected  that  the  measure  would  he  opposed  on  the 
second  reading.  However,  it  was  not  until  the  Bill 
came  before  committee  that  the  education  clauses  were 
attacked.  Before  this  occurred,  numerous  petitions 
had  been  sent  up  to  Parliament  from  colliers  working 
in  almost  every  district  of  the  country  expressing 
their  views.  They  urged,  among  other  points,  the 
insertion  of  a  clause  providing  for  strict  weighing  of 
coal  on  the  pit  bank,  and  that  notices  should  be  given 
to  the  inspectors  not  only  of  the  fatal  accidents  but 
also  of  those  resulting  in  serious  injury.  The  coal 
owners,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  remiss  in  waiting 
by  deputation  on  the  Home  Secretary,  and  supporting 
their  views  by  influentially  signed  petitions.  In  com- 
mittee they  made  a  determined  attack  on  the  educa- 
tion clauses,  which  they  affirmed  would  injuriously 
affect  their  interests.  The  Bill  had  been  taken  in 
committee  for  the  first  time  on  the  26th  March,  when 
it  was  slightly  amended  ;  and  then  deferred  from  time 
to  time  until  the  13th  June,  when  Mr.  Paget  moved 
that  the  age  at  which  boys  should  be  admitted  to 
employment  in  mines  should  be  fixed  at  thirteen 
instead  of  twelve  years,  the  former  being  the  limit 
already  adopted  by  the  Factories'  Act.  This  was 
strongly  opposed  by  Mr.  Liddell,  who,  in  common  with 
others,  desired  to  leave  out  the  education  clauses 
altogether.  The  argument  he  used  was,  that  owing 
to  this  clause  a  great  many  children  would  be  dis- 
charged from  the  mines,  who  would  find  employment 
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in  other  ways,  and  thus  in  time  reduce  the  number  of 
colliers.  It  was  also  urged  that  it  was  unfair-4e- 
introduce  a  system  of  compulsory  education  for  any 
particular  trade.  Mr.  Adderly  looked  upon  this  argu- 
ment as  favouring  legislation  in  the  direction  of  educa- 
tion, and  suggested  the  postponement  of  the  clause, 
with  the  hope  of  seeing  the  principle  introduced  in  a 
general  form  in  a  separate  Bill.  The  discussion  which 
ensued  was  based  more  on  the  principle  of  compulsory 
education  than  on  the  special  clause  of  the  Bill  before 
committee.  The  clause  was,  however,  eventually  re- 
tained by  a  majority  of  107  in  a  committee  of  249. 
It  was  then  proposed  to  leave  out  the  educational 
part  of  the  clause,  and  simply  restrict  the  age  to 
twelve  years,  a  proposition  supported  by  Mr.  H.  A. 
Bruce  (Lord  Aberdare),  who  did  not  consider  that 
children  in  mines  "  required  the  special  protection  of 
the  Legislature,"  or  that  their  occupation  under- 
ground was  of  an  oppressive  or  unhealthy  character. 
All  attempts  to  disturb  the  proposed  education  clauses 
were  futile,  and  they  were  accepted  in  committee  by 
large  majorities.  Thus  one  great  principle  of  the  Bill 
was  accepted — namely,  that  the  uncontrolled  employ- 
ment of  boys  should  be  prevented,  and  that  nob  before 
the  age  of  ten,  and  then  under  certain  restrictions, 
they  ought  to  be  permitted  to  work  underground. 

These  clauses  were,  however,  again  attacked,  and 
other  amendments  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
them  inoperative.  It  was  contended  by  some  members 
that  it  was  unfair  to  deprive  children,  ten  years  of 
age,  of  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  simply 
because  they  could  not  read  or  write ;  and  by  others, 
that  the  restriction  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
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many  from  commencing  the  career  of  underground 
labour.  The  committee,  however,  supported  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  boys'  clauses  were  passed.  The  clause 
placing  the  iron-stone  mines  under  inspection  was  next 
the  subject  of  opposition.  The  clause  included  "  mines 
of  iron-ore  and  iron-stone,"  and  Mr.  Bruce  argued  that, 
as  there  were  no  special  dangers  connected  with  iron- 
stone mining,  he  considered  that  they  ought  to  come 
within  the  Act  only  when  "  associated  with  coal  and 
worked  in  connection  therewith."  It  was,  however, 
pointed  out  that  in  South  Wales,  where  much  iron- 
stone was  raised,  the  accidents  were  more  numerous 
than  the  average.  A  move  was  next  made  by  Mr.  A. 
S.  Ayrton  for  the  appointment  of  sub-inspectors — one 
of  the  privileges  desiderated  by  the  working  men  ; 
but  the  amendment  was  not  pressed,  and  the  com- 
mittee passed  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  general 
rules.  The  first  rule,  relating  to  ventilation  as  it 
originally  stood  in  the  Bill,  was  as  follows  : — "  An 
adequate  amount  of  artificial  ventilation  shall 
be  constantly  produced  in  all  coal  mines,  collieries, 
and  iron  mines,  to  dilute  and  render  harmless 
noxious  gases,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  working 
places,  and  all  accessible  places  of  the  pits,  levels, 
and  workings  of  every  such  colliery  and  mine 
shall,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  in  a  fit  state 
for  working  therein."  The  words  artificial  and  all 
accessible  places  had  been  expunged  on  the  first  read- 
ing in  committee,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Ayrton 
they  were  again  reintroduced.  The  same  members 
proposed  an  additional  rule,  providing  for  refuge  stalls 
in  the  tramways  and  inclines  underground ;  and  a  most 
important  new  clause,  providing  for  the  proper  weigh- 
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ing  of  the  coals  wrought — a  concession  strongly  desired 
by  the  colliers.     On  this  subject  Mr.  Cayley,  who  had 
been  chairman  of  one  of  the  select  committees  on  col- 
liery matters,  re  marked  that :  "  In  the  committees  which 
had  sat  upon  the  subject,  no  point  was  more  insisted 
upon  than  the  necessity  of  having  weighing  machines 
as  between  the  workmen  and  the  employers."     The 
amendment  was  not  discussed  at  that  sitting,  but  sub- 
sequently the  proposed  clause  was  accepted.    The  pro- 
posal to  require  notice  of  non-fatal  accidents  to  the 
inspectors  was  negatived,  and  the  option  of  proceeding 
in  case  of  any  breach  of  regulation  by  the  workmen, 
under  the  Act  George  IY.  chap.  34,  was  rescinded,  and 
a  proviso  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  penal  clauses 
excluding  mine  owners,  or  their  near  relations,  from 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  cases 
under  the  Act.  A  clause  was  added,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Ayrton,  prohibiting  the  payment  of  wages  in 
premises  contiguous  to  public-houses.  The  Act  was  made 
perpetual,  and  read  a  third  time  on  the  9th  July,  1860. 
The  progress  of  the  Bill  through  the  House  of 
Commons  had  been  watched  with  great  interest,  even 
anxiety,  both  by  the  owners  and  the  men.     Every 
clause,  as  it  was  considered  in  the  House,  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  associations  representing  the  proprietary 
interest    and    the    miners'    delegates,    established  in 
London   to   watch   the   progress    of   the    Bill.      The 
amendments  had  been  accepted  by  both  parties  as  a 
compromise,  and  the  Bill  was  considered  fairly  accept- 
able  to  both   parties.   .  No   alterations   of  any  im- 
portance were  expected  to  be  made  in  the  House  of 
Lords ;  so  much  so,  that  the  men's  delegates  returned 
to  their  districts.     However,  at  the  second  reading  in 
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the  Upper  House,  symptoms  of  renewed  opposition 
became  apparent  when  Lord  Ravensworth  gave  notice 
of  his  intention  to  propose  some  amendments  in 
committee.  Accordingly,  when  the  Bill  came  to  he 
considered  in  committee  on  the  23rd  July,  1860, 
Lord  Ravensworth  proposed  and  carried  an  amend- 
ment to  the  education  clause.  By  this  alteration  it 
was  made  optional  for  a  boy  either  to  obtain  a 
certificate  of  being  able  to  write  and  read,  or  to 
attend  school  for  twenty  hours  during  each  lunar 
month  subsequent  to  his  employment,  so  that  boys 
under  twelve  years  who  were  able  to  read  and  write 
would  be  able  to  obtain  employment  without  the 
necessity  of  continuing  to  attend  school  up  to  that 
age.  He  also  reintroduced  the  amendment  regard- 
ing ironstone  mines,  restricting  inspection  to  those 
"  worked  in  connection  with  coal  or  with  any  disused 
or  exhausted  coal  mine ;  "  and  restricted  the  effect  of 
the  ventilation  rule  by  eliminating  the  words  "  where 
possible  all  other  accessible  places."  The  rule  pro- 
viding for  the  weighing  of  coal  was  expunged ;  but  at 
the  third  reading,  owing  to  the  clamour  of  the  dele- 
gates, a  separate  clause  to  the  same  effect  was  added 
at  the  end  of  the  Bill.  Thus  mutilated,  the  Bill  was 
recommitted  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  not,  how- 
ever, without  an  effort  made  at  the  third  reading,  by 
Lord  Kinnaird,  to  remodel  it  on  the  original  basis, 
by  proposing  a  series  of  amendments,  which  were, 
however,  negatived.  The  unexpected  result  of  the 
Lords'  consideration  of  the  measure  quite  startled  its 
adherents,  and  more  especially  the  workmen's  dele- 
gates, who  had  been  led  to  suppose  that  no  change 
beyond  verbal  alterations  would  be  made  by  the 
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Upper  House.  It  was  now  hoped  that  in  the  House 
of  Commons  the  unpopular  amendments  of  the  Lords' 
might  be  rejected,  or  at  any  rate  modified.  The 
measure  came  under  the  consideration  of  the  House 
on  the  23rd  August,  when  Mr.  Ayrton  opposed  the 
amended  education  clauses,  and  proposed  that  boys 
under  twelve  years  of  age  should  attend  school  three 
hours  a  day  for  two  days  in  each  week.  Mr.  Clive, 
in  supporting  this  amendment,  remarked  that  "  the 
House  of  Commons  had  carefully  considered  the 
clauses  of  the  Bill  for  sixteen  hours,  and  the  whole  of 
their  work  was  undone  by  the  House  of  Lords  in 
sixteen  minutes."  Sir  George  Lewis  also  regretted 
the  alterations  made,  and  promised,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  that  "  the  subject  would  receive  the 
consideration  of  the  Government  during  the  recess." 
No  other  amendment  was  pressed,  and  thus  the 
measure  received  the  Royal  sanction  on  the  28th 
August,  1860. 

The  Act,  though  falling  short  of  the  expectations 
of  the  workmen,  was  accepted  as  an  instalment  of 
future  legislation.  Hitherto,  the  legislative  enact- 
ments relating  to  mining  had  been  of  an  experimental 
kind,  and  the  last  two  Acts  had  been  passed  for  the 
limited  period  of  five  years ;  but  the  result  of  mining 
inspection  had  been  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  decide 
Parliament  on  legislating  in  a  permanent  form,  and 
the  Act  of  1860  was  made  perpetual.  The  measure 
had  received  great  care  and  consideration  from 
Government,  who  had  the  experience  of  past  legisla- 
tion, the  mass  of  information,  collected  by  Royal 
commissions,  and  the  assistance  of  inspectors  at  their 
command  to  guide  them  in  framing  a  comprehensive 
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and  useful  measure.  The  Act,  though  imperfect, 
enforced  some  regulations  essential  to  the  better 
management  of  collieries,  and  more  clearly  denned 
the  respective  duties  of  masters  and  men.  It  pro- 
mised to  be  attended  with  good  results  both  as  regards 
a  diminution  of  accidents  and  a  removal  of  usages 
which  had  led  to  misunderstanding  between  the 
employers  and  the  employed.  The  subject  of  acci- 
dents caused  constant  anxiety,  and  it  was  absolutely 
needful  for  the  pacification  of  the  men  to  make  some 
provision  for  their  prevention,  if  possible.  Not  a 
year  passed  without  the  occurrence  of  some  disastrous 
accident;  and  during  the  year  which  had  witnessed 
the  passing  of  the  Act  two  very  serious  explosions 
were  recorded.  The  first  of  these  took  place  at 
Burradon  Colliery,  in  the  north  of  England,  on  the 
2nd  March,  causing  the  deaths  of  seventy-six  persons. 
The  investigation  into  the  cause  of  this  calamity — 
which,  indeed,  assumed  rather  an  acrimonious  tone — 
revealed  imperfections  in  the  management  which  had 
not  been  suspected  in  a  colliery  of  such  magnitude  in 
the  north  of  England.  The  other  great  explosion 
took  place  at  the  Risca  Colliery,  in  Mo n mouth,  on  the 
1st  December,  entailing  the  loss  of  142  lives.  These 
were,  however,  by  no  means  the  only  explosions  which 
occurred  during  1860.  The  year  had  been  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  such  catastrophes;  the  deaths 
recorded  amounting  to  363,  as  compared  with  95  in 
the  previous  year,  out  of  a  total  of  1109.  The  inspec- 
tors, in  their  reports,  endeavored  to  give  some  explana- 
tion as  to  the  causes  of  these  numerous  fatalities. 
Mr.  Brough,  the  inspector  for  the  Western  district, 
attributed  the  explosions  to  unusual  meteorological 
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conditions.  No  doubt  the  changes  in  the  weight  of 
the  atmosphere  have  a  considerable  effect  on  the  gas 
contained  in  the  goaves  or  pent  up  in  the  coal.  When, 
the  barometer  is  low,  more  danger  is  to  be  apprehended, 
from  the  exudation  of  gas,  than  when,  under  greater 
atmospheric  pressure,  the  barometer  stands  high.  But 
other  things  were  in  action  to  cause  so  many  acci- 
dents. In  speaking  of  the  Risca  explosion,  which 
could  not  be  attributed  to  insufficient  ventilation  or 
sudden  irruptions  of  gas,  he  remarks  that  the  great 
error  committed  at  that  colliery  was  the  "  postpone- 
ment to  an  indefinite  period  of  a  new  shaft  to  the 
deep,  and  the  endeavour  to  obtain  a  certain  maximum 
quantity  of  coal  without  the  aid  of  such  essential 
grand  new  winning.  The  attempt  to  perform  too 
much  with  restricted  means  is  almost  invariably  at- 
tended witli  unsuccessful  results."  Again,  Mr.  Dunn, 
in  speaking  of  the  Burradon  Colliery,  which  he  had 
visited  in  1858  at  the  instance  of  the  workmen,  said, 
"that  at  that  time  the  colliery  was  in  a  fair  and  satis- 
factory state,'1  but  that  in  1860,  "  while  the  managers 
of  Burradon  Colliery  had  been  pressing  for  large 
quantities  of  coals  from  a  limited  area  of  mine,  and 
extending  the  workings  greatly  to  the  rise,  they  had 
in  many  material  points  entirely  changed  the  state  of 
the  colliery."  Referring  to  the  same  subject,  Mr. 
Higson,  the  inspector  for  the  Cheshire  district,  in  his 
report  for  the  year  1860,  after  alluding  to  the  great 
number  of  accidents,  observes :  "  That  the  district  under 
consideration  is  fast  becoming  one  of  great  importance ; 
the  vast,  and  almost  unlimited  demand  for  coal 
throughout  this  part  of  the  country,  which  would 
seem  to  a  stranger  to  exceed  belief,  has  brought  forth 
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a  corresponding  supply,  so  that  within  a  short,  but 
active  period,  the  production  has  been  largely  aug- 
mented." After  describing  the  rapid  extension  and 
deepening  of  the  collieries,  Mr.  Higson  continued  as 
follows :  "  It  may,  therefore,  be  readily  seen  that  in 
this  state  of  transition  and  extension,  not  the  work- 
persons  only,  but  managers  also,  were  frequently  taken 
by  surprise,  thereby  rendering  their  duties,  which  are 
at  all  times  difficult  and  responsible,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances considerably  more  arduous  to  perform;  and 
it  is  not  assuming  too  much  when  I  say  that  while  this 
continues,  accidents, both  numerous  and  serious,  may  be 
expected."  Mr.  Hedley,  the  inspector  for  the  Midland 
district,  also  attributed  the  increase  of  accidents  to  the 
increase  in  production  of  coal.  The  cause  of  the 
abnormal  increase  of  accidents  was  perhaps  rightly 
attributed,  at  least,  in  part,  to  the  great  pressure  put  on 
the  staff  of  the  collieries  by  the  demand  for  coal.  The 
precautions  needful  for  safety  may  at  such  a  time  be 
neglected  when  the  attention  of  all  concerned  is 
directed  towards  the  effort  of  increasing  the  out-put. 
Still,  this  explanation  is  barely  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  numerous  fatalities  which  occurred  at  that 
time.  Ere  the  year  closed  an  accident,  almost  unique 
in  its  kind,  occurred  at  the  Hetton  Colliery,  where  an 
explosion  of  gas  took  place  in  the  flues  of  a  boiler 
underground.  The  gas  had  been  allowed  to  accumu- 
late during  two-and-a-half  hours,  and  was  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  cause  a  very  serious  explosion,  by  which 
twenty-two  men  lost  their  lives.  Only  one  other 
instance  of  such  an  accident  appears  to  be  on  record, 
and  that  occurred  at  the  Eelling  Colliery  in  1847. 
The  rapid  succession  of  startling  and  fatal  accidents  at 
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collieries  during  the  year  drew  special  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  in  consequence  a  number  of  suggestions 
and  proposals  were  put  forward  by  philanthropic, 
scientific,  and  practical  men,  with  a  view  to  reducing 
the  loss  of  life  caused  by  such  catastrophes. 

Some  proposed  collecting  the  gas  in  chambers 
underground,  like  gasometers,  and  leading  it  thence  to 
the  surface  in  tubes ;  others  suggested  sending  fresh 
air  down  into  the  mines  in  pipes,  which  were  to  branch 
off  into  all  the  ramifications  of  the  underground 
workings.  Many  schemes  for  increasing  the  venti- 
lation were  proposed,  and  some  new  safety  lamps 
invented.  But  all  these  proposals  were  more  or  less 
impossible  to  carry  out  in  practice,  and  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past  pointed  to  careful  and  intelligent 
management  as  the  best  security  against  accidents. 
To  secure  this,  it  was  evident  that  a  better  class  of 
managers  and  overmen  would  be  required.  This  led 
to  the  suggestion  that  candidates  for  employment  as 
colliery  viewers  ought  to  undergo  an  examination 
before  a  competent  tribunal,  and  obtain  certificates  of 
competency,  somewhat  similar  to  those  granted  to  the 
merchant  navy.  Although  this  idea  was  so  strongly 
advocated  in  1861,  it  was  not  until  the  year  1873  that  it 
was  carried  out  in  practice.  While  these  numerous 
and  varied  suggestions  were  being  made  for  improved 
and  safer  mining,  some  of  the  journals  of  the  day 
filled  their  columns  with  clamorous  denunciations  of 
colliery  owners,  who  were  blamed  for  all  the  calamities 
which  occurred  at  collieries,  and  accused  of  heartless 
neglect  of  the  lives  of  the  men  employed  under- 
ground. 

These   general  statements  were,  however,  as  un- 
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deserved  as  they  were  offensive.  The  great  majority 
of  the  colliery  proprietors  had  accepted  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  with  its  regulations  for  the  safety  of  the 
men,  with  a  good  grace,  and  were  ready  to  observe  its 
provisions.  The  inspectors,  it  is  true,  found  some 
trouble  in  framing  new  codes  of  special  rules  for  the 
different  districts,  and  in  their  report  for  the  year 
1861  they  allude  to  the  difficulties  they  had  to  con- 
tend against.  In  Mr.  Dickinson's  district,  the  Local 
Association  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  had  drawn  up 
a  code  which  did  not  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
the  inspector,  and  much  discussion  ensued,  causing 
considerable  delay;  so  much  so,  that,  as  Mr.  Dickinson 
said  in  his  report :  "  Before  all  was  done,  and  the  rules 
established  generally  throughout  the  district,  most  of 
the  year  had  slipped  away."  In  Mr.  Higson's  district, 
arbitration  had  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  frame  the 
new  set  of  special  rules.  A  very  lengthy  conference 
ensued,  during  which  some  hot  discussions  took  place 
between  the  inspector  and  the  colliery  owners.  The 
arguments,  however,  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  set 
of  rules  fairly  acceptable  to  both  parties ;  and  the 
matter  once  settled,  the  coal  owners  presented  a  gold 
snuff-box  to  the  inspector  as  a  mark  of  their  apprecia- 
tion of  his  zealous  exertions.  The  alterations  or 
additions  to  the  special  rules  in  other  districts  were 
adopted  without  so  much  discussion.  The  other 
clauses  of  the  Act  did  not  cause  so  much  trouble,  and 
the  difficulties  of  carrying  them  out  prognosticated  by 
the  opponents  of  the  measure  were  not  realised.  The 
education  clauses  did  not  stop  the  collieries,  and  the 
general  rules  had  a  beneficial  effect.  The  greatest 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  colliery  owners  was  to 
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secure  managers  competent  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Act.  In  many  districts  this  want  was  greatly 
felt,  and  in  many  cases  incompetent  managers  were 
employed  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  better 
men.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  collieries,  even  large 
works,  were  entrusted  to  ignorant  managers.  Mr. 
Brough,  in  his  report  on  the  South-Western  district 
for  1861,  made  the  following  pertinent  remarks  on 
the  subject : — "  Some  recent  inquests  have  demon- 
strated in  a  lamentable  manner  that  which  I  have 
long  been  well  aware  of,  namely,  the  deplorable 
amount  of  ignorance  too  often  found  in  those  who  are 
actually  entrusted  with  the  practical  management 
underground,  many  of  whom,  indeed,  do  not  know  a 
letter  of  the  alphabet/'  This  account  of  the  prevailing 
ignorance  among  persons  entrusted  with  the  weighty 
responsibility  of  the  lives  of  the  men  underground,  and 
the  security  of  colliery  property,  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  Bristol  district.  In  South  Wales,  for 
instance,  at  an  inquest  held  on  the  bodies  of  thirteen 
men  killed  by  an  explosion  in  March,  1861,  at  the 
Blaengwar  Colliery,  the  overman  in  his  evidence 
stated  :  "  I  am  the  overman  at  Blaengwar  Colliery.  I 
have  been  so  for  seven  or  eight  years.  I  cannot  read, 
write,  or  speak  English."  This  is  but  one  out  of  many 
instances  of  the  ignorance  prevailing  among  overmen 
of  collieries  which  have  been  brought  to  notice  at 
enquiries  held  into  the  causes  of  colliery  accidents. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1862  the  whole 
country  was  startled  by  an  accident  unprecedented  in 
the  annals  of  colliery  catastrophes,  and  memorable 
through  the  great  loss  of  life  which  it  caused.  The 
beam  of  the  pumping  engine  at  the  Hartley  Colliery 
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suddenly  broke  on  the  16th  of  January,  and  falling 
down  the  shaft  practically  closed  the  pit  on  204 
men,  who  were  suffocated  underground.  This  ex- 
tensive colliery  had  only  one  shaft,  which  was  divided 
by  a  wooden  partition,  or  brattice.  One  division 
of  the  shaft  was  used  for  pumping,  and  formed  the 
upcast  for  the  ventilating  current;  the  other  division 
was  used  for  drawing  up  coals,  and  as  the  downcast 
for  air.  The  working  contained  much  water,  and  the 
pumping  engine  was  a  very  powerful  one.  The  weight 
of  the  water  raised  at  each  stroke  of  the  pumping 
engine  amounted  to  fifty-five  tons,  which  had  to  be 
borne  by  the  engine  beam,  constructed  of  cast  iron, 
and  placed  directly  over  the  shaft,  and  connected  with 
the  pump  rods.  On  the  day  of  the  accident  one  set 
of  pump  rods  broke,  and  the  engine  suddenly  lost 
its  load,  whereby  the  beam  came  down  with  great  velo- 
city on  the  catch -pin  and  broke.  The  part  over  the 
pumps,  weighing  about  twenty  tons,  fell  down  the 
shaft,  tearing  with  it  all  the  fittings,  shattering  the 
brattice,  and  loosening  the  walling,  besides  disturb- 
ing some  of  the  strata.  The  shaft  was  thus  suddenly 
choked  with  debris,  and  no  exit  remained  for  the 
unhappy  men,  who  were  thus  buried  alive  in  the 
underground  workings.  On  this  occasion,  valiant — nay, 
heroic — efforts  were  made  by  colliers  and  shaft  sinkers 
to  rescue  their  entombed  brethren.  The  sinkers  pro- 
secuted their  work  unremittingly  in  the  face  of  the 
greatest  dangers,  and  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances. Water  poured  down  upon  them  in  torrents  ; 
stythe,  or  choke  damp,  rose  up  in  volumes  through  the 
debris,  affecting  them  almost  to  suffocation ;  and  the 
walling  of  the  shaft  was  constantly  falling  from  the 
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sides  during  the  work.  These  efforts  were  all,  how- 
ever, in  vain.  When,  at  last,  a  communication  was 
effected,  it  was  too  late  to  recover  the  204  men, 
who  were  all  dead.  The  extraordinary  circum- 
stances of  the  accident,  and  the  number  of  lives  lost 
by  it,  created  intense  excitement  among  all  classes, 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Her  Majesty  tele- 
graphed to  the  colliery  while  the  work  of  clearing  the 
shaft  was  proceeding,  to  enquire  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
men  underground,  and  when  the  dismal  fact  of  their 
death  was  ascertained  she  headed  the  subscription 
made  in  aid  of  their  sorrowing  relatives.  At  a 
meeting  held  at  Newcastle  for  the  purpose  of 
organising  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  the  dead  colliers,  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
paid  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  courage  and  devo- , 
tion  of  the  sinkers  and  others,  who,  at  the  peril  of  their/ 
lives,  volunteered  to  work  for  the  rescue  of  their  buriea 
comrades.  / 

The  Bishop,  in  addressing  the  meeting,  said  :  "  I 
call  these  men  the  real  heroes  of  the  people,  and  I 
feel  Northumberland  may  well  be  proud  of  possessing 
them.  I  feel  the  whole  country  must  be  proud  of 
them."  Shortly  after  the  accident  the  Home  Secretary 
issued  a  circular  to  the  colliery  inspectors,  requesting 
a  return  of  the  number  of  collieries  working  in  each 
district,  with  only  one  shaft,  specifying  the  plan,  depth; 
and  fittings  of  such  shaft.  The  inspectors,  in  their 
replies,  were  unanimous  in  recommending  the  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  two  means  of  exit  at  every  colliery, 
for  the  safety  of  the  men  underground.  This  view 
was  also  supported  by  a  numerously  signed  petition 
to  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  county  of 
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Durham,  expressing  the  feeling  of  the  majority  of 
the  colliery  owners  and  viewers.  In  consequence, 
Sir  George  Grey  brought  in  a  short  Bill  on  the  16th 
June,  1862,  with  the  object  of  prohibiting  collieries 
being  worked  without  at  least  two  means  of  exit  for 
the  men,  but  giving  existing  collieries  ample  time  to 
comply  with  this  regulation,  either  by  sinking  new 
shafts  or  effecting  a  communication  with  others  exist- 
ing in  the  vicinity. 

The  advocates  of  mechanical  ventilation  took  the 
opportunity  of  pointing  out  that  had  that  system  been 
in  use  at  the  Hartley  Colliery  the  men  would  not  have 
been  suffocated ;  and  by  some,  it  was  argued,  on  the 
strength  of  past  statistics,  that  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  meet  the  danger  of  an 
accident  not  likely  to  occur  again.  No  opposition, 
however,  was  offered  to  the  Bill  during  its  passage 
through  Parliament,  and  the  colliery  proprietors 
admitting  the  justice  of  the  regulation,  submitted 
without  much  cavil  to  the  expenses  thus  entailed 
on  them. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

AGITATION  AMONG  COLLIEES  FOR  MOKE  LEGISLATION — COMMITTEE 
OF  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  APPOINTED,  1864 — TERRIBLE  EX- 
PLOSION AT  THE  OAKS  COLLIERY — REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  AND 
DISCUSSIONS  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

THE  Act  of  1860  was  the  result  of  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  masters,  the  workmen,  and  the  mine 
inspectors.  The  clauses  objectionable  to  the  owners 
had  been  worded  so  as  to  cause  them  as  little  incon- 
venience as  possible.  The  men  had  been  met  in  many 
ways,  but  more  specially  by  the  introduction  of  the\/ 
weighing  cjjmsej^  and  the  inspectors  had  carried  their 
points  as  to  securing  the  direct  notice  of  accidents,  and 
extending  the  Act  to  some  mines  of  iron-stone.  The 
men  had  been  clamorous  for  the  appointment  of  sub- 
inspectors,  but  the  dread  of  introducing  anything  like 
Government  management  had  prevented  the  adoption 
of  such  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  inspection. 
The  number  of  the  inspectors  had,  however,  been 
doubled,  and  their  powers  greatly  increased.  In  fact, 
since  the  passing  of  the  first  Mines  Inspection  Act, 
in  1842,  commonly  known  as  Lord  Ashley's  Act,  the 
system  of  inspection  had  been  gradually  developing. 

At  that  time  a  system  of  underground  inspection 
was  considered  an  impossibility.  But  the  continued 
succession  of  grave  accidents  led  to  the  Parliamentary 
enquiry  in  1849,  out  of  which  followed  the  Act  of 
1850,  instituting  underground  inspection.  This  Act, 
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however,  did  little  more  than  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  inspectors,  who  were  few  in  number,  and 
not  invested  with  much  authority.  They  could  do 
little  more  than  record  the  numher  of  accidents,  and 
act  as  assessors  to  the  coroners  holding  inquests  on 
the  victims  of  the  accidents.  Colliery  accidents  did 
not  diminish,  and  further  Parliamentary  enquiries  into 
their  causes,  and  the  means  of  preventing  them, 
resulted  in  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1855.  The  oppo- 
sition of  the  colliery  owners  to  inspection,  which 
had  always  been  very  decided,  now  became  more 
organised. 

Objections  were  raised  to  the  supervision  to  be 
exercised  by  the  inspectors  and  the  possibility  of  "  pry- 
ing and  meddling  "  in  private  business.  The  viewers 
of  high  standing  gave  the  system  of  inspection  but 
faint  support,  and  did  not  anticipate  any  beneficial 
results  from  it.  They  could  obtain  little  assistance 
or  information  from  inspectors,  who,  in  all  probability, 
would  be  inferior  to  them  in  experience  and  know- 
ledge. But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  many  coal 
districts  there  were  numbers  of  small  collieries  which 
were  badly  managed  by  men  who  had  been  pitch- 
forked, as  it  were,  into  such  situations,  without  the 
needful  experience  or  information.  Some  collieries, 
indeed,  were  left  in  the  charge  of  ignorant  overmen, 
who  were  unable  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  danger,  or 
to  avoid  it  if  they  could. 

The  owners  of  such  ill- managed  collieries  dreaded 
inspection,  perhaps  more  on  account  of  the  expense 
they  might  be  put  to  by  the  improvements  or  altera- 
tions they  would  be  forced  to  adopt,  than  on  any  other 
grounds.  The  proprietors,  however,  felt  that  if  the 
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principle  of  inspection  had  to  be  accepted  by  them  it 
ought  to  be  so  curtailed  in  power  as  not  to  affect  their 
material  interests.  On  this  account  the  masters,  or 
their  representatives,  hurried  up  to  London  in  1854, 
and  sat  in  conclave  in  order  to  influence  the  framing 
of  the  new  Act  so  as  to  suit  their  views.  Their 
influence  prevailed,  and  the  measure  exercised  but  a 
small  influence  on  colliery  management.  The  great 
loss  of  life  through  explosions  and  other  accidents, 
which  was  recorded  during  four  years  following  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1855,  roused  the  men  to  action, 
and  caused  them  to  combine  and  commence  an 
organised  agitation  with  a  view  to  procuring  such 
alterations  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  as  would,  in  their 
opinion,  tend  to  greater  safety  in  the  working  of  coal. 
They  were  at  the  time  assisted  by  the  high  rate  of 
wages,  which  enabled  them  to  organise  and  support 
local  associations,  and  to  send  up  delegates  to  London 
to  submit  their  views  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  discussion  on  the  Bill  of  1860. 
In  consequence  of  their  persistence  they  gained  some 
of  the  points  they  contended  for.  Thus,  if  the  Act 
of  1855  may  be  denominated  a  master's  measure,  that 
of  1860  was  a  compromise  between  masters  and  men. 
As  such  it  failed  to  give  general  satisfaction,  although 
it  contained  several  new  clauses  relating  to  the  safety 
of  the  men  underground. 

Distinct  rules  were  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of 
managers,  the  powers  of  the  inspectors  amplified  and 
extended  to  iron  mines  worked  in  connection  with 
coal,  and  the  responsibility  of  owners  was  more  clearly 
defined.  Accidents,  however,  continued  to  occur  ;  and 
these  were,  rightly  or  wrongly,  attributed  by  the  men, 
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or  rather  by  their  leaders,  to  the  inefficiency  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament. 

Agitation  was  noticeable  in  the  various  colliery 
districts  among  the  men  shortly  after  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  and  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  found  vent 
at  public  meetings  and  holiday  gatherings.  Certain 
grievances  were  put  forth,  such  as  long  pays ;  the 
evasion  of  the  Truck  Act  by  many  owners ;  the  number 
of  working  hours  underground ;  and,  above  all,  the 
system  adopted  for  gauging  the  coal  wrought.  The 
men  complained,  generally,  of  the  overweight  they 
were  obliged  to  make,  and  the  large  percentage  of 
deductions  to  which  they  had  to  submit. 

To  provide  against  any  unfairness  in  the  measuring 
of  the  coal,  a  clause  had  been  inserted  in  the  Act 
enabling  men  to  appoint  a  check-weigher  at  their  own 
expense.  But  the  clause  had  not  effected  the  result 
intended.  The  almost  universal  dissatisfaction 
eventually  led  to  a  determination  to  hold  a  great 
representative  meeting  in  the  autumn  of  1863,  to 
which  every  district  should  send  a  certain  number  of 
delegates.  The  mining  districts  were  suddenly 
flooded  with  circulars  explaining  the  object  of  the 
proposed  meeting,  and  urging  on  the  colliers  to  hold 
district  meetings  to  discuss  their  grievances,  and  to 
suggest  such  remedies  as  they  considered  sufficient. 
The  subject  of  accidents  was  prominently  treated  in 
this  document ;  and  one  object  of  the  great  meeting,  as 
described  in  the  circulars,  was  to  "  endeavour  to 
prevent  those  fearful  atrocities  that  decimate  their 
ranks  as  pitmen,  and  startle  momentarily  the  public 
mind,  and  then  pass  away  like  the  shadow  of  a  cloud 
over  a  field  in  summer ;  the  only  effects  of  which  are 
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hid  from  the  public  eye  in  the  agonised  bosom  of  the 
relict  of  the  slaughtered,  or  buried  beneath  the  cold 
shelter  of  the  workhouse." 

Language  such  as  this,  frequently  repeated  and 
sedulously  distributed  among  the  colliers,  did  not 
fail  to  produce  its  effect.  They  were  roused  by  the 
recital  of  their  wrongs,  and  followed  the  voices  of  their 
teachers  and  leaders.  General  open-air  meetings  and 
private  conferences  of  delegates  followed  in  rapid 
succession  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Regularly 
organised  associations  were  formed,  comprising  presi- 
dents, secretaries,  and  treasurers,  and  these  issued 
manifestoes,  lists  of  grievances,  and  inflammatory 
circulars.  At  some  of  these  meetings  the  question  of 
wages  was  discussed,  but  as  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance,  as  they  were  high  at  the  time.  The 
absorbing  questions  of  the  day  were  those  relating  to 
improved  education  for  boys ;  restriction  of  age  for 
their  employment  to  twelve  years ;  reduction  of 
working  hours  for  youths  up  to  fourteen  years  of  age ; 
more  stringent  general  rules  to  ensure  greater  safety  ; 
payment  of  coal  by  weight  only ;  complete  abolition 
of  the  truck  system ;  and,  lastly,  increased  and 
improved  inspection. 

As  might  be  surmised,  there  was  a  large  amount  of 
speaking,  and  a  great  deal  of  irrelevant  matter  intro- 
duced in  the  speeches  delivered  at  the  workmen's  meet- 
ings. But  although  they  exaggerated  the  grounds  of 
their  dissatisfaction,  there  were  grievances  of  which  the 
colliers  had  a  reasonable  right  to  complain.  It  was 
true,  that  in  too  many  cases  the  lives  of  the  colliers 
were  left  at  the  mercy  of  ignorant  or  incompetent 
managers,  little  above  the  social  grade  of  those  work- 
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ing  tinder  them.  It  was  also  true  that  the  Truck  Act 
was  frequently  evaded;  and  that  the  weighing  or 
measuring  of  coal  sent  up  from  the  mine  was  in  many 
cases  performed  in  an  arbitrary  and  unsatisfactory 
manner.  It  might  also  be  said  that  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  collieries  was  insufficient,  if  not  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

The  object  of  inspection,  from  the  commencement, 
had  been  to  act  as  a  check  on  careless  or  reckless 
working,  but  not  to  interfere  with  the  management, 
or  relieve  those  interested  with  its  responsibilities.  At 
some  of  the  meetings  great  stress  was  laid  on  the 
allegation  that  the  inspectors  were  appointed  by  the 
owners,  or  at  least  through  their  influence,  and  there- 
fore, it  was  argued,  such  inspectors  ought  to  be  selected 
from  the  class  of  overmen,  in  order  to  protect  the  men. 
The  colliers,  in  general,  were  alive  to  the  importance  of 
education  for  those  entrusted  with  the  management 
of  collieries ;  and  they  frequently,  at  their  meetings, 
alluded  to  the  desirability  of  compelling  all  colliery 
officials  to  pass  some  examination  of  proficiency  in 
their  profession  before  being  entrusted  with  any  re- 
sponsible post  at  a  colliery. 

All  these  points  were  fully  discussed  at  the  great 
conference  of  miners'  delegates,  held  at  Leeds,  in 
November,  1863,  which  concluded  by  the  organisation 
of  "  The  Miners'  National  Association,"  having  for  its 
object  the  consideration  of  "  the  interests  of  operative 
miners,  as  regards  legislation,  the  inspection  of  mines, 
and  compensation  for  accidents." 

This  association  formed  a  powerful  combination, 
and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  preserving  that 
unity  among  the  men  which  proved  so  strong  and 
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enabled  them  to  obtain  so  many  concessions  in  the 
sequence. 

At  the  instigation  of  this  association  a  petition 
was  sent  up  to  Parliament,  in  the  spring  of  1864<, 
which  undoubtedly  had  weight  in  stimulating  and 
directing  legislative  enquiry. 

Meantime,  the  year  1863  had  passed  without  the 
occurrence  of  any  great  colliery  accident.  The  number 
of  deaths  recorded  was  less  by  226  than  during  the 
previous  year,  and  the  inspectors,  in  their  reports,  gave 
a  favourable  account  of  the  working  of  the  Acts. 
Arrangements  were  being  made  for  providing  each 
colliery  with  two  exits,  in  compliance  with  the  Act  of 
1862 ;  and  the  relations  between  the  colliery  proprietors 
and  the  inspectors  were  in  general  amicable,  although 
in  the  north  a  decided  case  of  animosity  between  the 
owners  and  the  inspector  is  recorded.  This  arose  out 
of  a  complaint  made  by  the  workmen  of  the  Cleator 
Moor  Colliery  to  Mr.  Dunn — a  practice  which  about 
this  time  began  to  prevail  owing  to  the  opinion  then 
held  by  the  men  that  better  management  could  only 
be  secured  through  the  intervention  of  the  inspector. 

They  persistently  held  to  this  view,  and  pressed  it 
over  and  over  again  at  their  numerous  meetings 
during  the  year  1864.  The  agitation  among  them  for 
more  legislation  was  considerable  and  unremitting, 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  indefatigable  energy 
of  their  leaders.  Delegates  were  even  sent  up  to 
London,  during  the  session,  to  confer  with  members 
of  Parliament  as  to  the  best  steps  to  be  taken  to  secure 
some  further  legislation  during  the  next  session.  The 
year  passed  over  without  the  occurrence  of  any  serious 
accident,  and  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  showed  a 
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diminution  of  forty  deaths  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year.  A  steady  improvement  in  the  manage- 
ment of  collieries  was  taking  place,  and  a  much  more 
extensive  application  of  improved  machinery.  The 
year  1865  opened  ominously  for  the  colliers.  The  coal 
trade  was  not  prosperous,  and  notices  of  reduction  of 
wages  had  been  issued  "by  the  masters  in  various 
districts ;  while  the  workmen  held  meetings  to 
discuss  the  vital  question  of  wages  more  than  the 
necessity  of  further  legislation.  This  subject  was  not, 
however,  entirely  neglected,  and  petitions  continued  to 
be  sent  up  to  Parliament.  When  Mr.  Ayrton,  on  the 
9th  May,  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  "  A 
select  committee  to  enquire  into  the  operation  of  the 
Act  for  the  regulation  and  inspection  of  mines,  and 
the  allegations  of  the  petitions  presented  to  the  House 
upon  the  subject  from  the  miners  of  Great  Britain," 
he  was  able  to  illustrate  his  arguments  by  presenting 
petitions  from  10,000  miners.  The  motion  was  agreed 
to,  and  a  select  committee  duly  appointed  "  To 
enquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Acts  for  the  regula- 
tion and  inspection  of  mines,  and  into  the  complaints 
contained  in  petitions  from  miners  of  Great  Britain 
with  reference  thereto,  which  were  presented  to  the 
House  during  the  session  1865."  The  committee 
extended  their  enquiry  over  three  sessions,  and  their 
report  was  not  published  till  1867.  It  had  been  quite 
understood  that  the  labours  of  this  committee  would 
lead  to  some  alteration  of  the  law,  and  that  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  them  would  in  all  probability  be 
used  as  the  basis  of  any  new  measure.  Both  employers 
and  employed  made  every  exertion  to  influence  the 
decision  of  the  committee  by  their  evidence.  In 
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addition,  meetings  of  colliery  owners  and  men's 
delegates  were  frequently  held,  as  well  as  conferences 
between  masters'  associations  and  deputations  from 
the  men.  The  coal  trade  seemed  divided  into  two 
opposing  armies,  each  preparing  for  the  coming 
struggle.  The  colliers,  on  this  occasion,  had  acquired 
considerable  accession  of  power  by  enlisting  the  co- 
operation and  assistance  of  men  of  high  standing  and 
influence.  While,  by  means  of  the  miners'  associa- 
tions, which  flourished  in  every  colliery  district,  and 
which  were  alluded  to  by  the  inspectors  in  their 
reports  for  the  year,  the  men  preserved  unity  in 
their  action,  and  collected  the  necessary  funds. 

The  year  passed  over  without  any  accident  of 
magnitude,  although  the  deaths  exceeded  those  of 
the  previous  year  by  117.  The  following  year,  how- 
ever, namely,  1866,  was  the  most  disastrous  hitherto 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  colliery  accidents.  In  this 
year  the  catastrophes  were  not  limited  to  any  one 
district,  but  nearly  all  the  colliery  centres  contri- 
buted their  ghastly  quota  to  make  up  the  unprece- 
dented total  of  1484  lives  lost. 

The  Yorkshire  district  witnessed  the  terrible  ex- 
plosion at  the  Oaks  Colliery,  the  most  terrific  which 
had  ever  been  recorded  in  this  or  any  other  county. 
In  Staffordshire  an  explosion  occurred  at  Talk-o'-th'- 
Hill,  resulting  in  ninety-one  deaths.  The  inspector  for 
South  Durham,  in  his  report,  states  that "  the  number 
of  deaths  is  unusually  large;"  and  the  inspector  for 
West  Lancashire  reports  that  in  his  district  "a  greater 
number  of  lives  were  lost  in  and  about  the  mines  in 
the  year  than  in  any  previous  one  since  I  entered 
upon  my  duties  as  inspector  ;  "  and  in  South  Stafford- 
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shire  an  increase  of  eighteen  deaths  is  recorded.  The 
dreadful  accident  at  the  Oaks  Colliery,  by  which  334 
colliers  working  in  the  pit  lost  their  lives,  and  twenty- 
seven  volunteers,  who  descended  the  pit  immediately 
after  the  occurrence,  were  killed  by  successive  explo- 
sions which  took  place  on  the  day  following  the  first 
catastrophe,  created  an  unusually  painful  sensation 
throughout  the  country  generally,  and  among  the 
mining  world  more  particularly.  It  seemed  as  if  all 
the  efforts  which  had  hitherto  been  made  to  prevent, 
or  at  least  reduce,  the  fatality  of  colliery  accidents, 
had  been  completely  abortive;  and  people  reflected 
with  almost  despairing  sadness  on  this  calamity,  which 
had  occurred  in  a  reputedly  well- ventilated  pit,  under 
the  management  of  one  of  the  first  mining  engineers 
of  the  day,  and  worked  under  approved  rules  of 
organisation  and  discipline. 

A  searching  enquiry  took  place  at  the  inquest, 
which  lasted  thirteen  days,  and  detailed  reports  were 
made  on  the  explosion  by  Mr.  S.  K.  Blackwell  and  Mr. 
Dickinson,  inspector  of  mines,  specially  instructed  by 
the  Government.  At  the  termination  of  the  enquiry, 
the  jury,  in  their  verdict,  found  that  the  deaths  had 
been  caused  by  an  explosion  of  fire  damp,  but  that 
there  was  "  no  evidence  to  prove  when  or  how  ignited." 
Prom  the  evidence,  and  the  opinions  recorded  in  the 
two  reports  on  the  occurrence,  the  cause  of  the  explosion 
may  be  attributed  to  the  working  of  the  seam  of  coal 
towards  the  rise,  thus  leaving  goaves  at  a  lower  level 
than  the  working  face,  which  became  reservoirs  of 
carburetted  hydrogen.  Any  abnormal  occurrence, 
such  as  a  diminution  of  atmospheric  pressure,  or  falls 
of  rock,  caused  by  dislocations  of  the  superincumbent 
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strata  over  the  goaves,   would  then  force    the   gas 
upwards  on  to  the  working  face ;  and,  if  the  quantity 
were  sufficient  to  vitiate  the  ventilating  current  up  to 
the  explosive  point,  the  danger  of  a  catastrophe  such 
as  occurred  would  become  imminent.     This  terrible 
explosion    produced    a    deep    impression,    as    might 
readily  be  supposed,  on  the  working  colliers.     They 
at  once  organised  a  deputation  to  wait  on  the  Home 
Secretary,  and  urge  the  necessity  of  appointing  a  com- 
mission to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  the  recent  acci- 
dents at  the  Oaks  and  Talk-o'-the-Hill  Collieries.    The 
deputation  was  introduced  by  Lord  Elcho,  and  accom- 
panied by  several  Members  of  Parliament.   But  beyond 
a  general  promise  that  the  interests  of  miners  would  be 
attended  to  by  the  Government,  the  Home  Secretary 
made  no  statement.      On  the  day  of  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  however,   the  Under- Secretary  of   State 
(Lord  Belmore)  moved  for  copies  of  the  official  reports 
on  the  recent  accidents,  as  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Home  Secretary  to  refer  them  to  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  which  sat  during  the  previous 
session,  and  which  it  was  intended  to  re-appoint.     On 
this  occasion,  Lord  Wharncliffe  made  some  observa- 
tions on  the  subject,  giving  it,  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
inspectors  of  mines  ought  to  have  additional  powers, 
and  their  number  be  increased.     The   subject  was 
referred  to  on  several  occasions  during  the  session. 

Thus,  on  the  22nd  March,  a  discussion  on  mines 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  occasion 
of  Mr.  Clive  drawing  attention  to  the  metalliferous 
mines,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Kinnaird  made 
some  observations  on  the  defective  ventilation  of  coal 
mines,  and,  among  other  things,  suggested  that  the 
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presence  of  five  per  cent,  of  gas  in  a  coal  mine  should 
be  considered  an  offence  against  the  Colliery  Inspection 
Act.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  this  suggestion  was 
never  seriously  entertained  hy  any  one.  Lord  Elcho 
also  drew  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
inspection  ;  but  the  Home  Secretary,  in  reply,  merely 
assured  the  House  that  the  subject  was  not  lost  sight 
of  by  the  Government.  In  fact,  all  steps  towards 
amending  the  existing  laws  of  inspection  were  post- 
poned until  the  committee  had  completed  its  enquiry. 
The  agitation  for  further  legislation  out  of  doors  con- 
tinued with  unabated  energy,  and  no  opportunities 
were  lost  by  the  leaders  of  the  various  miners'  asso- 
ciations to  expose  any  shortcomings  in  the  working  of 
the  Act.  That  a  very  complete  organisation  existed 
among  the  men  became  apparent  from  the  evidence 
they  gave  before  the  select  committee.  On  the  subject 
of  their  grievances  as  set  forth  in  the  petitions,  the 
evidence  given  by  the  delegates  from  every  district 
was  singularly  uniform,  and,  in  many  cases,  very  clear 
and  comprehensive.  One  witness,  in  referring  to  the 
desirability  of  paying  the  men  on  the  weight  of  coal 
wrought  instead  of  the  number  of  tubs  filled,  explained 
that  the  latter  gradually  grew  in  size,  and  that  though 
holding  only  five  hundredweight  when  new,  they  con- 
tained six  and  seven  hundredweight  after  having  been 
repaired.  The  evidence  on  the  subject  of  weighing 
was  very  consistent.  So  was  that  on  the  non-employ- 
ment of  boys  underground  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  and  the  advisability  of  limiting  their  hours  of 
work  to  eight  per  day.  It  was  elicited,  however,  that 
the  men  themselves  were  in  general  to  be  blamed  for 
any  breach  of  the  education  clauses,  and  that  most  of 
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them  considered  the  almost  prohibitory  restriction  on 
the  labour  of  boys  as  a  great  hardship.  The  move  to 
reduce  their  hours  of  work  was  intended  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  general  eight  hours'  system  for  all 
employed  underground.  It  was  well  known  that 
when  the  boys  left  the  pit  the  whole  work  had  to 
stop,  as  their  duties,  such  as  keeping  the  ventilating 
doors,  driving  the  ponies,  or  hauling  the  tubs,  were 
absolutely  necessary  to  enable  the  colliers  to  proceed 
with  the  more  important  branch  of  hewing  the  coal 
and  sending  it  away  from  the  face. 

In  the  evidence  the  men  gave  regarding  inspection 
they  strongly  urged  the  appointment  of  sub -inspectors, 
who  would  examine  the  mines  frequently  and 
thoroughly.  The  colliery  proprietors,  mining  en- 
gineers, and  inspectors,  considered  the  existing  inspec- 
tion quite  sufficient.  Mr.  "Woodhouse,  certainly,  in 
the  weighty  evidence  he  gave,  recommended  the 
appointment  of  assistant-inspectors,  to  act  under  the 
inspectors,  but  more  in  the  way  of  articled  pupils 
than  as  inferior  officers,  enabling  them  thus  to  gain 
the  experience  necessary  to  qualify  in  time  for  the  post 
of  inspector.  He  hoped,  by  this  method,  to  do  away 
with  what  he  called  "  the  patronage  system  of  appoint- 
ing inspectors."  He  referred  here,  most  probably,  to 
appointments  which  had  been  made  through  the  re- 
commendation of  influential  colliery  proprietors,  who 
supported  the  claims  of  candidates  known  to  them  in 
their  districts.  The  views  entertained  by  the  differ- 
ent witnesses,  as  to  the  duties  of  the  inspectors, 
were  so  varied,  that  the  committee,  before  closing  the 
inquiry,  examined  Sir  George  Grey  on  the  subject. 
He  had  been  in  office  during  the  passing  of  the  Act 
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in  1850,  under  which  the  inspectors  were  first  ap- 
pointed. Sir  George  Grey  very  clearly  stated  that  the 
Government  never  had  intended  to  saddle  the  in- 
spectors with  any  share  in  the  responsibility  of 
management,  which  was  to  rest  entirely  with  the 
owners.  This  limit  of  the  duties  of  the  inspectors 
had  heen  thoroughly  approved  hy  the  owners  of  col- 
lieries. Sir  George  Grey  was  the  last  witness 
examined  by  the  committee,  who  presented  their 
report  in  July,  1867.  In  the  report  the  committee 
commenced  by  referring  to  and  quoting  the  miners' 
petition  which  had  been  referred  to  them,  and  which 
contained  a  recital  of  their  grievances ;  then,  after 
dealing  seriatim  with  the  different  subjects,  namely, 
the  employment  of  boys,  improved  ventilation,  in- 
creased inspection,  careful  weighing,  the  Truck 
system,  and  coroners'  juries,  they  submitted  at  the 
end  of  the  report  a  series  of  resolutions  and  recom- 
mendations. In  these  they  suggested  some  altera- 
tions in  the  existing  law.  They  fixed  the  limit  of  age 
for  boys  to  be  employed  underground  at  twelve 
instead  of  ten  years  ;  recommended  that  the  weights 
and  measures  should  be  tested  by  the  inspector  of 
weights  from  time  to  time,  and  that  the  law  regard- 
ing Truck  should  be  modified  in  order  to  be  more 
effectual.  With  regard  to  safety,  they  proposed  a  new 
rule,  prohibiting  the  use  of  gunpowder  in  mines  where 
safety  lamps  were  enforced  by  the  special  rules, 
unless  authorised  to  be  used  by  the  special  rules, 
and  some  less  important  alterations  in  some  of  the 
general  rules.  They  then  made  a  bold  suggestion  with 
reference  to  underground  workings,  namely :  "  That 
it  is  expedient  to  provide  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
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to  employ  more  than  100  persons  in  any  mine,  unless 
such  mine  he  divided  into  separate  districts  or  panels, 
in  such  manner  as  that  each  such  separate  district  or 
panel  shall  have  one  or  more  independent  intake  and 
return  air- way  from  the  main  air-way  to  the  main 
return  or  upcast.  That  in  mines  so  divided  not  more 
than  100  persons  shall  be  employed  in  any  separate 
district  or  panel ;  hut  that  power  to  dispense  with  the 
strict  and  immediate  application  of  this  recommenda- 
tion should  he  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  State." 
After  this  sweeping  recommendation,  they  found 
it  "  expedient  to  prohibit,  in  all  cases,  the  deduction 
of  the  price  of  timber  used  in  propping  "  from  the 
wages  of  the  men,  and  recommended  that  a  barometer 
and  thermometer  be  placed  in  a  "  conspicuous  position 
in  each  colliery."  With  reference  to  inspection,  one 
of  the  principal  subjects  of  their  enquiry,  they  stated, 
"  That  the  present  staff  of  inspectors  should  be  in- 
creased, with  a  view  to  more  frequent  inspection ;  but 
it  is  not  desirable  that  men  of  a  lower  standard  than 
those  at  present  selected  should  be  employed  in  the 
discharge  of  this  important  duty." 

Thus  the  evidence  of  the  delegates  in  favour  of 
sub-inspectors  had  not  carried  conviction  to  the 
minds  of  the  select  committee.  They  concluded  their 
resolutions  by  recommending  an  alteration  in  the  Act 
with  regard  to  the  manner  of  selecting  arbitrators, 
and  that  if  "  the  Acts  relating  to  mines  and  collieries, 
be  amended,  they  should  at  the  same  time  be  conso- 
lidated." The  report  was  presented  too  late  in  the 
session  to  attract  any  Parliamentary  attention ;  the 
more  so,  perhaps,  as  the  year  1867  had  not  been  note- 
worthy for  startling  accidents,  and  the  death-rate, 
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according  to  the  returns  of  the  inspectors,  had  receded 
from  the  abnormal  figure  of  1484  in  1866  to  1190, 
showing,  therefore,  a  diminution  of  294  deaths  during 
the  year. 

In  February,  1868,  Mr.  Neate  took  an  opportunity 
of  asking  the  Secretary  of  State,  "  Whether  it  was 
his  intention  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  regulation  of 
coal  mines,  founded  on  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  that  subject,  which  was  presented  last  session, 
and  further,  whether  any  additional  inspectors  had 
been  or  were  to  be  appointed."  Mr.  Hardy,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  in  reply,  stated  that  he  was  in 
communication  with  several  persons  on  the  subject, 
and  the  appointment  of  additional  inspectors  was  still 
a  matter  for  consideration.  He  was  only  disposed  to 
appoint  a  sufficient  number  of  inspectors  to  see  that 
proprietors  managed  their  mines  with  care. 

During  the  session  the  subject  was  on  several 
occasions  alluded  to  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On 
the  28th  April,  Mr.  Greene  made  some  observations 
on  colliery  accidents ;  and  again  on  the  26th  May, 
when  he  moved  for  a  Royal  Commission  to  enquire  into 
the  cause  of  such  disasters.  In  doing  so,  he  dwelt 
principally  upon  the  inadequacy  of  the  system  of 
inspection,  and  advocated  the  appointment  of  sub- 
inspectors,  as  prayed  for,  in  the  miners'  petition.  A 
short  discussion  ensued,  which  was  closed  by  a  count- 
out.  Later  on  in  the  session,  Mr.  H.  A.  Bruce  called 
attention  to  the  report  of  the  select  committee,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  matter  would  be  considered 
by  Government  during  the  recess.  The  Home  Secre- 
tary, in  reply,  while  agreeing  that  the  subject  was  one 
deserving  attention,  simply  pointed  to  the  impos- 
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sibility  of  introducing  a  measure  during  that  session. 
In  fact,  the  Government  of  that  day  were  so  fully 
occupied  with  other  measures  of  great  importance, 
and  the  House  so  engrossed  by  stirring  political 
events,  that  measures  relating  to  home  legislation, 
however  important,  were  for  a  time  passed  over. 

The  subject  of  legislature  for  mines  was  thus 
shelved  for  that  session,  to  be  taken  up  again  in  the 
next  year  by  a  new  House  of  Commons,  and  another 
Government.  The  agitation  of  colliers  during  the 
year  had  been  considerably  less  than  previously,  but 
still  the  subject  was  kept  up  by  the  leaders  of  the 
movement.  Indeed,  the  new  House  was  appealed  to 
before  it  came  into  existence  by  speakers  at  a  meeting 
held  at  Mr.  S.  PlimsoH's  house,  near  Sheffield,  on  the 
5th  September,  1868.  In  addition  to  the  usual  dele- 
gates, this  meeting  was  attended  and  addressed  by 
Mr.  C.  Neate,  M.P.,  Mr.  Mundellaand  others,  and  the 
following  resolution  put  and  carried :  "  That  this  meet- 
ing having  learnt  from  practical  experience,  which  is 
verified  by  Government  returns,  that  no  less  than 
1000  persons  are  killed  every  year  in  the  various  mines 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  believing  that  sufficient 
experience  has  been  gained  to  show  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  more  extended  and  rigorous  inspection 
of  mines,  and  a  greater  number  of  inspectors,  would 
urge  upon  the  new  Parliament  to  take  up  the  ques- 
tion as  one  of  the  most  pressing  and  important  that 
can  possibly  occupy  its  attention."  The  mining 
population  was,  at  the  time,  so  excited  with  reference 
to  the  expected  legislation  on  mines  inspection,  that 
they  took  a  much  greater  interest  in  the  elections 
than  usual.  The  excitement  was  so  great  that  Mr. 
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Higson,  inspector  for  the  Lancashire  district,  in  his 
report  for  the  year  attributed  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  deaths  in  part  to  the  agitation  caused  by 
the  elections,  in  consequence  of  which  "  the  workings 
were  in  some  measure  neglected,  and  the  work-people 
became  idle,  careless,  and,  in  fact,  demoralised. " 
This,  however,  was  the  only  district  where  an  increase 
of  accidents  had  taken  place,  as  the  returns  for  the 
whole  country  shewed  a  decrease  of  179  deaths  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year. 

While  thus  an  agitation  was  kept  up  in  all  the 
mining  districts  of  the  country  for  more  legislation, 
the  development  of  the  coal  fields  proceeded  with 
steady  yet  rapid  strides.  During  recent  years  great 
improvements  had  been  introduced  in  the  working  of 
collieries.  The  extension  of  the  coal  trade  had  been 
so  great  as  to  necessitate  the  opening  out,  and  it 
might  almost  be  said  the  discovery,  of  new  fields, 
while  the  known  seams  were  being  worked  at  depths 
hitherto  unknown,  to  meet  the  growing  demand.  As 
a  matter  of  necessity  new  or  improved  mechanical 
appliances  had  to  be  introduced  to  overcome  the  in- 
creasing difficulties. 

The  first  patent  for  coal-cutting  machinery  dates 
from  1862,  and  the  invention  was  tried  first  at  the 
Ardsley  colliery.  Many  other  similar  inventions  fol- 
lowed, and  were  tried  with  more  or  less  success  at 
different  collieries.  It  was  at  that  time  confidently 
expected  that  these  machines  would  soon  come  into 
general  use  at  collieries. 

The  workmen  also  at  one  time  shared  this  opinion, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  a  resolution  passed  at  a 
meeting  of  one  of  the  miners'  associations,  to  the 
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effect  that  they  were  well  satisfied  to  witness  the 
introduction  of  machinery  for  cutting  coal  under- 
ground, as  it  might  tend  to  diminish  the  loss  of  life. 
But  these  appliances  did  not  fulfil  the  hopes  of  their 
inventors,  and  to  this  day  an  efficient  coal-cutting 
machine  remains  to  be  invented.  During  this  period 
round  steel  or  wire  ropes  came  into  general  use. 
Nitroglycerine  was  invented  or  rather  applied  as  an 
explosive,  and  ventilating  fans  were  largely  introduced. 
Ventilation  by  mechanical  means,  though  not  unknown 
in  England,  had  been  hitherto  but  rarely  practised. 
About  this  time  a  new  question  began  to  attract 
attention,  namely,  the  probable  duration  of  the  coal 
supply.  The  discussion  of  this  question  almost  led 
to  some  legislation  to  control  the  waste  of  coal  both 
in  working  and  consuming.  Public  attention  was 
first  drawn  to  the  subject  by  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Hull's  book  on  the  Coal  Fields  of  Great  Britain 
in  1861.  At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  in  1863,  Sir  William  Armstrong,  the  presi- 
dent, referred  to  the  subject,  and  startled  not  only 
his  audience,  but  the  whole  country,  by  alluding 
to  the  possibility  of  the  coal  supply  being  exhausted 
In  a  couple  of  centuries.  In  1865  Mr.  Jevons, 
basing  his  calculation  on  the  data  of  Mr.  Hull,  and 
taking  the  ratio  of  increase  in  production  as  equal  to 
that  of  the  previous  years,  predicted  the  exhaustion 
of  the  coal  in  Great  Britain  in  110  years.  This 
subject  was  of  such  grave  importance  that  it  became 
a  topic  of  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  was  the  first  to  allude  to  it  in 
Parliament.  Mr.  Gladstone  mentioned  it  in  his 
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budget  speech  of  1865,  and  a  long  debate  took  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  12th  June,  1866, 
when,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Hussy  Vivian,  a  Royal 
Commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  pro- 
bable quantity  of  coal  existing,  to  inquire  as  to  the 
quantity  of  coal  consumed  in  the  various  branches  of 
manufacture ;  whether  any  waste  takes  place  in  the 
working,  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject. The  commission,  appointed  June  28th,  1866, 
reported  in  July,  1871,  having  during  this  time 
made  a  most  searching  and  complete  investigation 
of  the  subject.  They  estimated  the  total  quantity 
of  coal  available  at  146,480  millions  of  tons,  represent- 
ing the  consumption  for  360  years  on  the  basis  of 
diminishing  ratios  of  population,  or  a  consumption  for 
276  years  at  a  yearly  increase  of  three  millions  of  tons, 
or  finally,  on  a  duration  of  1273  years,  supposing  the 
population  and  consumption  of  coal  to  remain 
constant. 

The  results  thus  arrived  at  served  in  some  degree 
to  allay  the  fears  of  a  proximate  exhaustion  of  the 
coal  fields,  but  they  also  showed  clearly  that  the 
supply  was  limited,  and  warned  the  nation  to  husband 
its  resources.  No  legislative  action  was  recommended 
by  tbe  commission  or  proposed,  although  to  many 
persons  it  seemed  judicious  to  endeavour  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  put  some  check  on  the  great  waste 
of  coal  caused  by  faulty  methods  of  working  and 
extravagant  modes  of  consumption. 

Before  reverting  to  the  expected  legislation  on 
coal  mines,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  to  the 
action  taken  in  Parliament  with  regard  to  mines  not 
coming  under  the  Coal  Mines  Inspection  Acts. 
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A  B/oyal  Commission  had  been  appointed  in  1862 
to  enquire  into  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  all 
mines  in  Great  Britain,  to  which  the  Act  for  the 
regulation  and  inspection  of  coal  mines  did  not  apply. 
This  commission  summed  up  the  results  of  their  most 
elaborate  inquiry  in  a  number  of  resolutions. 

The  evidence  has  clearly  shewn  that  the  miner's 
life  was  shortened  by  breathing  vitiated  air,  and  the 
commissioners  stated,  "  That  there  is  a  great  excess 
of  sickness  and  mortality  amongst  metalliferous 
miners,  which  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  imperfect 
ventilation  of  the  mines." 

In  metalliferous  mines,  the  workman  has  generally 
to  undergo  considerable  physical  exertion  in  climbing 
up  and  down  ladders  if  the  mine  be  one  of  any  depth, 
and  is  exposed  to  great  changes  of  temperature  in 
coming  to  the  surface  from  a  narrow  ill-ventilated 
gallery  underground. 

To  remedy  the  evils  resulting  from  these  causes, 
the  commissioners  recommended :  "  That  every  mine 
should  be  provided  with  proper  houses  conveniently 
situated,  in  which  the  men  can  change  and  dry  their 
clothes;  that  surface  work  should,  as  far  as  practicable, 
be  carried  on  under  shelter,  and  that  suitable  places 
should  be  provided  in  which  the  woman  and  children 
employed  at  the  mines  might  take  their  meals ;  and 
that,  In  order  to  avoid  the  evil  consequent  on  climbing 
ladders,  mechanical  means  should  be  provided  to 
convey  the  men  to  and  from  the  surface,  when  the 
mines  are  of  great  depth." 

The  resolutions  of  the  commissioners'  report  dealt 
with  the  means  of  diminishing  the  numerous  accidents 
underground  caused  by  men  falling  down  ladders,  falls 
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of  rock,  want  of  caution  in  blasting,  defective  ma- 
chinery, the  bursting  of  boilers,  and  sudden  irruptions 
of  water.  It  was  suggested  that  the  ladder  ways  ought 
to  be  properly  devised ;  that  stringent  rules  should  be 
laid  down  with  regard  to  blasting ;  that  the  boilers  and 
other  machinery  should  be  periodically  examined;  and 
that  plans  of  abandoned  mines  should  be  deposited  at 
the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county, 
and  at  the  Government  Mining  Record  Office.  They 
recommended  that  as  a  rule  no  boys  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  should  work  underground.  They  also 
found  that  the  system  of  mine  clubs  was  not  satis- 
factory, inasmuch  that  provision  was  not  made  for 
cases  of  sickness. 

Early  in  1865,  the  commissioners  held  meetings 
at  the  Home  Office  to  discuss  the  draft  of  a  Bill,  but 
they  agreed  to  defer  making  any  suggestions  until  the 
report  of  the  commission  should  have  become  more 
generally  known  and  discussed. 

However,  Lord  Kinnaird,  the  chairman  of  the 
commission,  dissenting  from  this  view,  introduced  a 
Bill  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  March  30th,  1865.  This 
Bill  was,  however,  withdrawn,  and  the  subject  deferred 
until  1869,  when  Mr.  Bruce  introduced  the  "  Mines 
Regulations  Act/'  which  applied  to  mines  of  every 
description. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

GOVERNMENT  MEASURE  OF  1869 — DISCUSSIONS  IN  PARLIAMENT 
DURING  SESSIONS  1870-1871-1872  —  MEETINGS  OP  MINE 
OWNERS,  MANAGERS,  AND  MEN  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  MINING 
DISTRICTS  TO  CONSIDER  THE  MEASURE  —  FINAL  PASSING  OP 
THE  ACT  IN  1872. 

IT  was  fully  anticipated  that  during  the  session  of 
1869  a  Bill  would  be  brought  forward  by  the  Govern- 
ment, who  were  in  fact  almost  pledged  to  do  so.  The 
subject  had  been  very  fully  examined  into  by  the 
select  committee,  which  had  sat  for  three  consecutive 
sessions,  and  the  opinions  held  by  masters  and  men 
were  thoroughly  known,  not  only  through  the  evi- 
dence given  before  the  committee,  but  also  from  the 
speeches  made  at  the  numerous  meetings  which, 
during  six  years,  had  been  held  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  In  all  the  discussions  which  had  taken 
place  the  education  clauses  had  held  a  prominent 
place.  Those  who  desired  to  make  some  provision  for 
the  education  of  the  mining  population,  and  guard 
against  the  evils  of  juvenile  labour,  urged  that  the 
limit  of  age  for  the  employment  of  boys  should  be 
fixed  at  twelve,  or  even  thirteen  years.  Whereas  the 
coal  owners  desired  to  fix  an  earlier  age,  more  especially 
for  those  districts  where  thin  coal  seams  were  worked. 
The  colliers  coupled  the  limit  of  age  for  the  employ, 
ment  of  boys  with  a  limitation  of  the  number  of 
working  hours. 

The  general  and  special  rules  had  also  been  the 
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subjects  of  much  consideration.  The  coal  owners 
desired  to  see  such  general  rules  adopted  as  would  not 
interfere  with  the  economical  working  of  collieries. 
They  also  sought,  in  the  special  rules,  to  throw  the 
responsibility  as  much  as  possible  on  the  working 
colliers,  and  hence  much  wrangling  ensued  between 
the  proprietors  and  the  Government  inspectors  with 
regard  to  the  framing  of  these  rules. 

With  regard  to  inspection,  the  masters  opposed 
anything  like  interference  with  the  management  of 
their  works,  and  especially  objected  to  sub-inspectors 
prying  into  the  underground  workings.  The  men,  on 
the  other  hand,  asked  for  stringent  general  rules,  bind- 
ing the  owners  to  adopt  measures  for  the  safety  of  their 
mines,  regardless  of  the  cost  of  carrying  them  into 
practice.  They  also  pressed  for  a  more  complete  and 
inquisitorial  system  of  inspection,  basing  their  de- 
mands on  the  incompetency  of  many  of  the  colliery 
managers.  The  manner  of  paying  for  the  coals 
wrought  had  long  been  a  cause  of  disagreement  be- 
tween masters  and  men.  The  system  of  paying  by  the 
number  of  waggons  sent  out  of  the  mine  was  objected 
toby  tbe  colliers,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unfair  to 
estimate  their  labour  by  a  measure,  the  contents  of 
which  was  variable  at  best,  and  was  never  accurately 
ascertained.  Moreover,  the  system  was  open  to  abuse 
on  the  part  of  unscrupulous  owners  or  their  agents. 
It  was,  therefore,  urged  that  the  coals  ought  to  be 
weighed  at  the  pit  bank.  The  masters  objected  to  this, 
partly  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  and  expense 
caused  by  the  alterations  needful  at  the  collieries, 
and  partly  as  an  unreasonable  and  useless  change. 
They  also  objected  to  check-weighers  being  appointed 
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by  the  men,  who  would  be  constantly  on  the  pit 
bank,  and  thus  have  opportunities  of  prying  into  the 
management  of  the  collieries  and  fomenting  disputes 
between  masters  and  men. 

These  were  the  most  salient  points  of  disagreement 
between  the  employers  and  employed,  all  of  which 
would  have  to  be  considered  in  framing  any  new 
measure  relating  to  mines  inspection.  The  expected 
measure  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  15th  April,  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Bruce,  then  Home 
Secretary. 

The  Bill  proposed  by  Government  differed  in  many 
important  points  from  the  existing  Act.  They  had 
endeavoured  to  introduce  into  the  measure  nearly  all 
the  suggestions  made  by  the  select  committee  of 
1867,  besides  some  perfectly  new  clauses.  The 
proposed  Bill  was  entitled  "  A  Bill  to  Consolidate 
and  Amend  the  Acts  relating  to  the  Regulation  and 
Inspection  of  Mines,"  and  applied  to  mines  of  every 
description. 

The  previous  Acts  5  and  6  Vic.,  c.  99,  and  23  and 
24d  Vic.,  c.  151,  and  also  25  and  26  Vic.,  c.  79,  were 
repealed. 

The  first  clause  of  the  working  part  of  the  Bill 
affirmed  the  principle  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Act,  by 
providing  that  no  women  were  to  be  employed  under* 
ground.  The  education  clauses  of  the  existing  Act 
were  replaced  by  clauses  providing  that  no  boys  were 
to  be  employed  under  the  age  of  twelve,  and  that  up 
to  the  age  of  sixteen  their  hours  of  work  should  be 
restricted  to  twelve  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The 
Workshops  Act  was  incorporated  in  its  entirety.  Then 
nineteen  general  rules  were  inserted  instead  of  the 
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fifteen  in  the  existing  Act.  Among  the  new  rules 
was  one  providing  for  the  working  of  collieries  in 
separate  divisions  or  panels,  having  distinct  communi- 
cation with  the  down-cast  and  np-cast  shafts ;  another 
prohibiting  the  use  of  gunpowder  in  fiery  collieries 
where  safety  lamps  were  enjoined  by  the  special  rules. 
A  rule  was  also  introduced  prescribing  safety-holes  or 
refuges  in  the  inclines  or  rolley-ways  underground; 
and  another,  that  barometers  should  be  kept  at  every 
colliery.  The  first  general  or  ventilation  rule  was 
altered,  and  the  saving  words,  "under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances," were  struck  out,  so  that  the  ventilating 
current  was  expected  to  be  provided  to  meet  even 
abnormal  and  unforeseen  circumstances.  A  proviso 
was  however  added,  to  the  effect  that  in  case  of 
accidents  the  owner  or  manager  would  be  exonerated 
if  the  Court  were  satisfied  that  the  needful  measures 
of  precaution  had  been  taken.  The  words  at  the  end 
of  the  general  rules  fixed  the  responsibility  for  carrying 
them  out  as  follows : — "  If  the  owner  or  agents  of  a 
coal  and  iron-stone  mine  acts  in  contravention  of  any 
of  the  foregoing  regulations,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  an 
offence  against  the  Act."  Lastly,  there  was  a  clause 
providing  that  an  owner  or  agent  was  liable  to  im- 
prisonment, not  exceeding  three  months,  for  wilful 
neglect  endangering  life  or  limb. 

Quite  a  new  principle  was  introduced  in  making 
owners  or  their  agents  primd  facie  liable  for  any 
breach  of  duty,  and  throwing  on  them  the  burden  of 
proving  their  innocence  in  case  of  a  prosecution.  A 
short  consideration  of  the  clauses  of  this  measure 
sufficed  to  convince  both  owners  and  workmen  that 
it  was  unsatisfactory  and  even  objectionable. 
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As  soon  as  the  Bill  was  printed  it  became  the 
subject  of  keen  discussion  among  the  various  asso- 
ciations of  masters,  mining  engineers,  and  workmen 
throughout  the  country.  The  "  Mining  Association 
of  Great  Britain,"  the  members  of  which  comprised  the 
majority  of  colliery  owners,  and  many  leading  viewers, 
held  meetings  in  London  to  consider  the  measure. 
They  discussed  it  clause  by  clause,  and  eventually 
appointed  a  deputation  to  wait  on  the  Home  Secretary, 
in  order  to  lay  before  him  the  alterations  which  they 
considered  advisable.  It  was  suggested  and  agreed, 
at  the  interview  with  the  Home  Secretary,  that  a 
conference  should  be  arranged  to  take  place  between 
the  members  of  the  association  and  some  of  the 
Government  inspectors  to  be  nominated  by  the  Home 
Secretary.  Before  this  conference  took  place  the  Bill 
had  been  read  a  second  time,  but  there  seemed  to  be 
no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  hurry 
legislation.  The  measure  as  it  had  been  framed  was, 
in  fact,  a  mere  draft,  subject  to  any  reasonable  altera- 
tions, whether  emanating  from  employers  or  employed. 
The  consideration  of  the  Bill  by  the  association  of 
masters  had  led  to  the  suggestion  of  many  amend- 
ments; but  the  discussion  on  it  by  the  workmen's 
delegates  ended  in  the  conclusion  that  it  failed  "  to 
remedy  any  of  the  evils  they  have  complained  of  for 
years,"  and  this  opinion  was  backed  up  by  numerously- 
signed  petitions  to  the  House  of  Commons  against  the 
Bill.  The  conference  between  the  miners'  association 
and  the  inspectors  lasted  three  days,  and  ended  by 
certain  alterations  in  the  Bill  being  agreed  upon,  which 
proposals  were  duly  submitted  to  Mr.  Bruce  on  the  10th 
of  June,  1869.  The  views  of  the  workmen  had  been 
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put  before  the  Home  Secretary  by  a  deputation,  which 
was  introduced  to  him  by  Lord  Elcho,  and  supported 
by  several  members  of  Parliament  on  the  1st  of  June. 
The  principal  objections  of  the  workmen's  delegates 
were  as  follows : — They  desired  to  limit  the  working 
hours  for  boys  to  eight  hours  instead  of  twelve  hours  per 
day,  and  that  all  boys  of  twelve  years  should  have  a 
certificate  from  a  schoolmaster  that  they  could  read  and 
write,  before  obtaining  employment.  They  suggested 
that  when  masters  made  deductions  from  the  wages 
for  schooling,  rent,  or  medical  attendance,  a  correct 
account  of  such  deductions  should  be  given  every  six 
months.  They  objected  to  the  option  given  to  owners 
to  gauge  or  measure  coals,  but  desired  to  see  all  pro- 
duce weighed  by  the  imperial  standard  weights,  and 
wanted  to  have  it  enacted  that  any  owner  preventing 
the  workmen  from  placing  a  person  to  take  account  of 
the  weighing  should  be  guilty  of  an  offence  under  the 
Act.  Then  they  proposed  a  new  clause,  to  the  effect 
that  every  responsible  manager  should  be  provided 
with  a  certificate  of  competency.  Of  course,  the 
favourite  demands  for  sub-inspectors,  and  compulsory 
inspection  of  collieries  once  in  three  months,  were 
also  pressed.  The  masters,  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
posed the  re-introduction  of  the  education  clauses  of 
the  existing  Act.  Instead  of  the  restriction  of  labour 
for  boys  to  twelve  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  they 
proposed  to  substitute  twelve  hours'  labour,  with  an 
interval  of  eight  hours.  The  Workshops  Act  was  not  to 
be  introduced  at  all ;  but  a  clause  was  to  be  inserted, 
enabling  them  to  make  certain  deductions  from  the 
men's  wages,  such  as  cash  advanced,  rent,  and  charges 
for  medical  attendance  and  medicines.  With  regard 
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to  the  check-weigher  appointed  by  the  men,  they 
considered  that  he  should  he  liahle  to  he  removed  at 
the  option  of  the  colliery  owner.  The  clause  intro- 
ducing the  panel  system  of  working  they  proposed  to 
strike  out  altogether.  And  they  desired  to  alter  the 
proviso  at  the  end  of  the  general  rules,  throwing  the 
onus  of  satisfying  the  court,  that  all  reasonable  precau- 
tions had  been  taken,  on  the  coal-owners,  so  that  the 
masters  should  not  be  considered  liable,  unless  it 
could  be  proved  that  all  reasonable  precautions  had 
not  been  taken.  They  also  proposed  to  omit  the 
powder  clause  altogether,  as  well  as  the  one  providing 
that  barometers  should  be  placed  at  each  coal  shaft ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  arbitration,  suggested  that  the 
costs  should  be  charged  as  the  court  might  direct,  and 
not  solely  borne  by  the  coal-owners.  The  deputation 
supporting  this  long  list  of  alterations  and  suggestions 
had  a  lengthened  interview  with  the  Home  Secretary, 
who  did  not  accept  any  of  the  amendments  proposed, 
and  advised  the  deputation  to  place  them  on  the 
notice  paper  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  day  for  taking  the  Bill  in  committee  had  been 
fixed  for  the  end  of  June,  but  on  the  19th  it  was  with- 
drawn, and  in  replying  to  some  observations  of  Lord 
Elcho,  referring  to  recent  colliery  explosions  and  the 
serious  loss  of  life  caused  by  them,  and  asking  for 
some  additional  security  by  the  appointment  of  more 
inspectors,  the  Home  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  no 
hope  of  passing  a  satisfactory  measure  during  the 
session,  and  thus  legislation  was  postponed.  Mean- 
time the  number  of  accidents  at  collieries  did  not 
dimmish.  Several  disastrous  explosions  had  occurred, 
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and  the  number  of  deaths  for  the  year  had  increased 
by  105  beyond  that  of  the  previous  year.  At  the  miners' 
meetings  and  conferences  these  accidents  and  their 
causes  were  frequently  discussed ;  and  at  a  meeting  of 
colliers,  held  at  Manchester,  a  resolution  was  passed  to 
petition  the  Government  to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission 
to  examine  into  the  causes  of  the  recent  explosions  at 
Ferndale  and  Haydock  collieries.  At  this  meeting 
some  strong  language  was  used,  and  one  speaker 
(Mr.  Macdonald)  said  that  "  every  explosion  was  a 
crime."  The  principal  remedy  recommended  by  the 
colliers  at  this,  and  at  all  their  meetings,  was  increased 
inspection.  They  relied  on  Government  supervision 
to  compel  the  colliery  proprietors  to  adopt  improved 
management.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inspectors,  in 
their  reports  for  1869,  did  not  advise  any  increase  in 
the  number  of  inspectors ;  but  supported  the  plan  of 
assistant-inspectors  of  good  standing  and  education. 
Mr.  Higson,  in  his  report,  makes  the  following  pointed 
and  apposite  remarks  : — "Much  as  the  question  of 
more  inspection  has  been  raised,  and  may  be  desirable, 
I  have  often  thought  that  many  of  the  casualties 
herein  reported  might  have  happened  while  I  was 
in  the  mine.  Often  have  I  found  men  working  in 
great  danger  for  want  of  their  places  being  propped 
and  spragged,  when  props  and  sprags  in  abundance 
were  lying  out  of  use  within  a  few  yards."  Most  of 
those  practically  acquainted  with  underground  work- 
ings will  agree  with  these  observations.  Nearly  all  the 
inspectors  in  their  reports  from  time  to  time  alluded  to 
the  great  want  of  discipline  in  collieries,  which  they  had 
noticed  in  the  course  of  their  visits  to  the  mines ;  and 
all  pointed  out  the  advisability,  indeed  the  necessity,  of 
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employing  men  of  better  information  as  overmen  and 
under  viewers.  Indeed,  the  investigations  into  the 
causes  of  fatal  accidents  in  collieries,  from  the  first 
commission  to  Messrs,  Faraday  and  Lyell  in  1843, 
down  to  the  present  day,  show  a  lamentable  ignorance 
prevailing  among  a  class  of  men  entrusted  by  colliery 
proprietors  with  the  safety  of  the  men  employed,  and 
the  security  of  their  property.  Many  of  the  accidents 
on  record  may  be  traced  directly  to  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  persons  in  authority ;  and,  without  going  as  far 
as  Mr.  Macdonald,  and  saying  that  ignorance  is  a 
crime,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  practice  of 
entrusting  the  management  of  dangerous  collieries 
to  incompetent  persons  is  highly  blameworthy.  Until 
recently  a  fallacious  opinion  prevailed,  and  may  still 
exist,  among  coal-owners,  that  to  be  able  to  manage 
collieries  and  colliers  underground  it  was  necessary 
to  be  born  on  a  pit  bank  and  reared  at  a  colliery.  It 
is  not  so,  however.  The  officers  in  charge  of  certain 
duties  underground  may  be,  and  are,  preferably  chosen 
from  among  the  steady  and  more  intelligent  workmen ; 
but  a  modern  colliery  with  its  great  depth,  its  exten- 
sive galleries,  and  large  output, — entailing  a  compli- 
cated system  of  ventilation,  the  application  of  com- 
plex machinery  above  and  below  the  surface,  and  the 
employment  of  a  large  number  of  workmen, — requires 
a  more  generally  informed  and  scientifically  trained 
mind  than  that  of  the  usual  workman,  however  intelli- 
gent. The  want  of  education  among  mine-managers 
had  been  clearly  and  repeatedly  exposed  from  time  to 
time,  ever  since  the  causes  of  explosions,  or  the  sub- 
ject of  accidents  in  coal-mines,  had  been  at  all  inquired 
into ;  and  the  proposal  to  subject  them  to  some  test  as 
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to  knowledge  had  already  been  made  by  several  Royal 
Commissioners.  It  had  now  been  taken  up  by  the 
workmen  themselves,  who  have  the  deepest  interest  in 
securing  good  officers,  as  on  them  depends  the  safety 
of  their  lives  underground. 

The  objection  raised  against  this  otherwise  reason- 
able proposal  was  that  it  interfered  with  the  right  of 
masters  to  employ  whomsoever  they  considered  com- 
petent to  manage  their  property. 

This  objection  had  to  fall,  in  the  following  session, 
before  the  strong  reasoning  of  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair. 

During  the  commencement  of  the  year  1870  the 
agitators  in  the  colliery  districts  pointed  to  the  pro- 
crastination, the  almost  culpable  delay,  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  urged  the  colliers  to  continue  the  demon- 
strations of  the  last  four  years  until  the  desired  end 
should  be  attained.  The  best,  nay,  the  only,  answer 
Mr.  Bruce  could  make  to  these  persistent  appeals  was 
to  fulfil  his  promise  of  legislation  ;  and  accordingly,  on 
the  10th  [February,  he  brought  in  another  Bill.  The 
alterations  made  were  inconsiderable,  and  more  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  owners  than  those 
of  the  men.  The  proviso  at  the  end  of  the  ventilation 
rule  had  been  altered  in  accordance  with  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  Mining  Association,  the  saving  words  being 
re-introduced.  The  proposed  panel  system  was  ex- 
punged, and  proprietors  desirous  of  removing  an 
objectionable  check  -  weighman  might  apply  to  a 
magistrate,  who,  on  sufficient  cause  being  shown, 
would  give  an  order  for  the  removal  of  the  man. 
The  costs  in  cases  of  arbitration  were  to  be  paid  as  the 
award  should  direct.  This  modified  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time  on  the  21st  of  February,  when  Mr.  Bruce 
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explained  the  leading  features  of  his  measure.  Dr. 
Lyon  Playfair  powerfully  advocated  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  certificates  of  competency  for  colliery 
managers,  attributing,  in  some  measure,  the  frequent 
explosions  and  other  accidents  in  coal-mines  to  the 
ignorance  of  those  entrusted  with  the  direction  of 
colliery  working.  In  this  view,  Lord  Elcho,  who 
strongly  supported  increased  inspection,  agreed.  Mr. 
Elliot  did  not  anticipate  any  great  benefit  from 
minute  inspection,  though  he  was  not  opposed  to  a 
general  system  of  inspection. 

"With  reference  to  the  education  of  officers,  he  said, 
"  The  House  would  scarcely  credit  how  difficult  it  was 
to  find  the  right  men — men  who  really  understood 
their  business ;  "  but  still  he  considered  that  the  man 
who  "  had  worked  in  the  pit  from  early  days/'  and 
therefore  possessed  experience,  "  was  more  trustworthy 
than  a  more  scientific  but  less  practical  person." 
Many  of  the  members  connected  with  the  mining 
interest  took  part  in  this  debate,  which,  in  the  words 
of  the  Home  Secretary,  was  of  "  an  eminently  instruc- 
tive and  practical  character."  The  committee  was 
then  fixed  for  March  18th. 

The  hopes  of  all  interested  in  having  the  Bill 
passed  during  the  session  were,  however,  not  to  be 
realized.  The  attention  of  the  Ministry,  and,  indeed, 
the  time  of  the  House,  were  so  much  engrossed  by  im- 
portant political  questions,  that  the  Mines  Regulation 
Bill,  after  numerous  postponements,  was  shelved  for 
that  session.  Indeed,  the  discussion  of  the  Bill  involved 
more  time  than  probably  the  Home  Secretary  had 
anticipated.  The  Mining  Association  held  meetings 
and  discussed  the  clauses,  from  many  of  which  they 
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dissented,  and  sent  a  deputation  up  to  the  Home 
Secretary  to  enforce  their  views.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Bill  was  not  more  popular  with  the  workmen, 
who,  at  their  meetings,  expressed  a  hope  that  Parlia- 
ment would  throw  it  out  unless  materially  amended. 
Thus  both  sides  interested  in  the  question  agreed  to 
discountenance  the  measure,  and  meeting  after 
meeting,  followed  hy  deputations,  showed  that  it 
would  he  the  subject  of  much  debate  in  committee. 
Already  in  March,  1870,  Mr.  Bruce  saw  little  hope  for 
his  Bill,  although  he  committed  it  pro  forma  for  the 
25th  of  April,  in  order  to  introduce  amendments  and 
embody  the  Metalliferous  Mines  B/egulation  Bill. 
This  measure  had  not  received  the  consideration  of 
Parliament  during  the  session,  attention  haying  been 
solely  directed  to  the  .Coal-Mines  Regulation  Bill. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  however,  Lord  Kinnaird  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  presented  a  Bill  for  regulating 
the  metalliferous  mines,  but  asked  to  postpone  the 
measure,  stating  that  the  clauses  specially  applicable 
to  metalliferous  mines,  would,  in  the  course  of  the 
session,  be  included  in  the  Coal-Mines  Regulation  Bill. 

The  Bill  brought  in  by  Lord  Kinnaird  presented  no 
special  features.  The  joint  Bills,  however,  never 
came  to  be  considered  in  committee,  but  were  with- 
drawn on  the  22nd  of  July,  1870. 

During  the  year  no  accident  of  great  magnitude 
occurred ;  and  the  inspectors'  reports  showed  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  deaths  through  accident,  of  125,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year. 

Early  in  the  year  of  1871  the  usual  meetings  of 
miners'  delegates  took  place,  discussing,  in  anticipa- 
tion, the  measure  which  was  introduced  to  the  House 
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of  Commons  on  the  13th  of  February  by 
In  doing  so  he  explained  that  the  clauses  of  Lord  Kin- 
naird's  Metalliferous  Bill  had  been  left  out  in  order  to 
facilitate  discussion,  and  had  been  embodied  in  a 
separate  measure.  He  then  proceeded  to  explain  the 
other  modifications  introduced  into  the  measure  of 
the  previous  year.  The  clauses  most  altered  were 
those  relating  to  the  employment  of  boys,  who  were 
now  allowed  to  commence  work  at  the  age  of  ten 
years,  with  the  restriction  that  up  to  the  age  of 
thirteen  they  were  to  work  underground  only  three 
days  a  week,  and  not  more,  than  twelve  hours  a  day. 
Youths  between  thirteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  to 
labour  only  fifty-six  hours  per  week.  The  provisions 
made  for  education  were,  that  every  boy  should  attend 
school  ten  hours  per  week;  and  the  teacher  should 
have  the  power  to  apply  for  and  get  the  schooling  fees 
deducted  from  the  wages  of  the  boys.  The  ventilating 
clause  was  again  altered,  and  the  words  "  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances"  re-introduced.  The  two  rules 
requiring  the  use  of  safety  lamps  in  places  likely  to  be 
dangerous  were  expunged,  as  well  as  the  rule  restrict- 
ing the  use  of  blasting  powder.  The  penal  clause, 
making  a  colliery  owner  or  his  agent  liable  to  imprison- 
ment for  wilful  neglect  endangering  life  or  limb,  was 
retained.  In  referring  to  this  clause,  Mr.  Bruce 
pointed  out  the  injustice  of  inflicting  a  penalty  of 
imprisonment,  without  option  of  a  fine,  on  the  work- 
men for  an  infringement  of  the  Act,  while  owners  or 
their  agents  were  only  liable  to  a  fine ;  and,  therefore, 
he  had  re-introduced  the  clause  by  which  owners  or 
their  agents  would  be  subject  to  imprisonment  with- 
out the  alternative  of  a  fine. 
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Referring  to  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair's  suggestion  of  re- 
quiring colliery  managers  to  obtain  certificates  of 
competency  by  passing  an  examination,  Mr.  Bruce 
considered  that  it  would  be  "  far  more  dangerous  than 
advantageous  for  the  Government  to  interfere  in 
attempting  to  influence  the  choice  of  agents,"  an 
opinion  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  did 
not  long  adhere  to.  On  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill,  on  the  23rd  of  February,  a  discussion  took  place, 
in  the  course  of  which  several  members  protested 
against  passing  the  measure  without  further  time  for 
consideration.  Many  clauses  were  adversely  criticised, 
and  increased  inspection,  certificates  for  managers, 
and  more  stringent  education  clauses  advocated.  In 
general,  however,  the  Bill  received  the  support  of 
those  members  who  were  practically  acquainted  with 
the  subject.  Mr.  Elliot  considered  that  the  clauses 
dealing  with  the  safety  of  miners  could  not  be  much 
improved.  He,  however,  objected  to  the  penal  clauses, 
and  trusted  that  Government  would  find  it  possible  to 
remove  them  and  impose  fines,  say  up  to  £100  for 
owners  and  £10  for  workmen,  in  lieu  of  imprisonment. 

The  Bill  was  committed  for  the  16th  of  March ; 
however,  when  that  time  came,  it  was  clearly  impos- 
sible to  proceed  with  it,  and  it  was  evident  that  both 
the  mining  Bills  would  be  found  among  the  remanets 
of  the  session.  Meantime,  the  clauses  were  being 
vigorously  discussed  out  of  doors,  and  more  especially 
the  education  clauses.  The  owners  of  thin  coal-seams 
represented  to  the  Home  Secretary,  through  a  depu- 
tation, the  difficulty  they  would  have  to  secure  the 
labour  of  boys  for  their  mines  if  the  thirteen  years' 
standard  were  adhered  to.  In  fact,  the  owners  gene- 
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rally  opposed  these  clauses.     Not  so  the  workmen's 
delegates,  who  had  organised  a  permanent  committee 
in  London,  and  who  supported  them  strongly,  coupled 
with  a  limitation  of  eight  hours'  work  per  day.     The 
efforts  the  workmen  made  to  introduce  this  restriction 
in  the  hours  of  work  for  boys,  indicated  that  the 
support  they  gave  to  the  education  clauses  was  not 
given  in  the  interest  of  education  alone,  but  also  with 
the  idea  of  thus  introducing  the  narrow  end  of  a 
wedge  which  would  enable  them  to  force  the  masters 
into  accepting  the  general  limitation  of  working  hours, 
so  much  desiderated  by  many  of  the  men.     In  spite 
of  agitation  and  energetic  protests  at  the  supineness 
of  the  Government,  the  end  of  the  session  was  fast 
approaching,  and  the  Bill  had  not  been  committed. 
It  was  pertinently  asked  why  this  delay  was  allowed, 
and  how  it  was  caused.     Mr.  Bruce  stated  in  the 
House  of  CommoDS,  "  That  hon.  gentlemen  would  not 
let  this  or  any  other  Bill  pass."     On  the  17th  of  July, 
Mr.  Gladstone  included  the  Mines  Eegulation   Bill 
among  those  which  could  not  be  satisfactorily  dis- 
posed of.     This  announcement  called  forth  numerous 
expressions  of  regret   and  disapprobation ;  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  observed,  in  promising  his   support  to  the 
measures,  "  That  no  Bills  have  been  brought  forward 
in  which  a  larger  number  of  people  take  a  greater 
interest."     The  Home  Secretary,  under  the  pressure 
put  on  him  from  both  sides  of  the  House,  proposed  to 
refer  the  Bill  to  a  grand  select  committee  of   forty 
members  representing  all  the  various  interests,  and 
thus  narrow  the  differences  which  still  existed.    This 
proposition  received  the  approbation  of  the  owners, 
and  nearly  all  the  leading  journals  spoke  in  favour  of 
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it ;  but  the  delegates  of  the  men  were  not  satisfied 
with  this  mode  of  settlement ;  and  a  deputation,  com- 
posed of  Messrs.  Macdonald,  Pickford,  Burt,  and 
Halliday,  waited  on  the  Home  Secretary  on  the  24th 
of  July,  being  introduced  by  Lord  Elcho.  They  im- 
pressed on  the  right  honourable  gentleman  the  great 
want  of  confidence  with  which  the  mass  of  the  miners 
regarded  a  tribunal  composed  in  great  measure  of 
colliery  proprietors  and  their  friends. 

On  the  27th  July,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Liddell,  Mr. 
Winterbotham  said  that  the  Home  Secretary  had  de- 
cided not  to  refer  the  Mines  Regulation  Bill  to  a 
committee  of  forty,  in  consequence  of  the  "  opinion 
that  had  been  expressed  of  the  committee."  After  this 
statement  there  was  no  hope  of  advancing  the  measures 
in  any  way  during  that  session,  and  they  were  with- 
drawn on  the  9th  August. 

Shortly  after  the  end  of  the  session,  namely,  on 
the  8th  of  September,  a  mass-meeting  of  colliers  was 
held  at  Barnsley,  at  which  Lord  Elcho  spoke,  support- 
ing a  resolution  expressing  the  "  injustice  done  them 
by  Government  in  not  passing  the  Mines  Regulation 
Bill."  This  meeting  was  followed  by  others  of  a 
similar  character,  at  which  Government  was  severely 
censured,  and  the  proposed  committee  of  forty  derided. 
All  the  speakers  at  these  meetings  dwelt  on  the  necessity 
for  sub-inspectors,  certificates  for  managers,  minimum 
age  for  boys  underground  to  be  fixed  at  twelve  years, 
restriction  of  work  to  eight  hours  per  day  for  youths 
under  sixteen,  standard  weights  to  be  used  for  weighing 
coals,  wages  to  be  paid  weekly,  and  a  Minister  of  mines 
to  be  created,  with  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

At  one  meeting  a  letter  was  read  from  Professor 
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Beesly,  attributing  the  accidents  in  mines  to  "  want  of 
precautions  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  mines,  and 
excessive  royalties  charged  by  the  landlords."  Thus, 
in  the  eyes  of  many,  the  collier,  with  his  grievances 
and  the  danger  of  his  occupation,  became  an  object  of 
sympathetic  interest — one  whose  hardships  had  not 
been  duly  recognized  by  his  employers,  and  who  de- 
served the  special  support  of  the  Government.  But 
the  men  were  strong  in  themselves,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  numerous  meetings  held  by  them  during  the 
years  of  discussion  on  the  Mines  Regulation  Bill,  and 
the  perfect  organization  and  agreement  existing  among 
them. 

They  showed  no  signs  of  abandoning  any  point  in 
their  list  of  grievances  at  the  close  of  the  session,  and 
it  was  quite  evident  that  the  struggle  over  the  expected 
Bill  of  1872  would  be  quite  as  severe  as  that  which 
had  taken  place  previously.  The  year  1871  was  not 
marked  by  any  accident  of  unusual  character,  and  the 
deaths,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  inspectors,  had 
been  1075,  or  eighty-four  more  than  during  the 
previous  year. 

The  men,  at  the  commencement  of  1872,  were 
more  engrossed  with  discussing  the  eight  hours'  daily 
work  movement,  and  the  rate  of  wages,  than  in  con- 
sidering the  future  legislative  enactments.  No  meetings 
on  the  subject  were  held  before  the  12th  of  February, 
when  the  Home  Secretary  introduced  his  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  measure  this  time  contained 
some  unexpected  alterations  and  innovations. 

The  education  clauses  had  undergone  little  altera- 
tion. The  limit  of  age  for  boys  remained  at  ten 
years ;  but  the  hours  of  work  had  been  reduced  to  ten 
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per  day.  The  hours  for  attendance  at  school,  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  thirteen,  were  fixed  at  twenty  per 
fortnight,  instead  of  ten  per  week.  The  principal 
innovation  was  that  providing  that  every  mine  should 
he  under  the  control  of  a  registered  manager,  holding 
a  certificate  of  competency  under  the  Act,  introducing 
a  number  of  clauses  regulating  the  examination  of 
candidates  and  the  granting  of  certificates.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  many  the  ventilation  rule  was  again  altered, 
and  stood  once  more  in  words  of  unconditional  severity, 
without  the  sheltering  phrase  "  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances," or  even  a  mitigating  proviso.  But  at  the 
end  of  the  twenty-nine  general  rules  was  inserted  the 
slender  guard  of  an  "  onus  probandi "  proviso.  Several 
new  general  rules  were  introduced  providing  for  the 
employment  of  safety  lamps,  the  use  of  gunpowder 
and  other  explosive  substances,  one  providing  for  a 
daily  underground  inspection  by  the  officers  of  the 
mine,  and  an  occasional  inspection  of  the  workings  by 
the  men  employed  at  the  colliery.  Another  new  rule 
provided  that  the  roofs  and  sides  of  every  working 
place  should  be  made  secure.  The  penal  clauses 
remained  unaltered,  and  all  coals  were,  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  to  be  paid  by  weight  only,  except 
under  exceptional  circumstances.  The  bill  was  read 
on  the  12th  February,  1872,  and  Mr.  Bruce,  in  intro- 
ducing the  measure,  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the 
innovations  he  had  introduced.  The  Metalliferous 
Mines  Bill  was  read  on  the  same  day,  and  both 
measures  were  read  a  second  time  on  the  4th  of  March. 
The  masters  soon  perceived  that  the  Bill  required 
careful  scrutiny.  They  complained  of  the  rule  regard- 
ing ventilation,  the  clauses  prohibiting  or  regulating 
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the  use  of  gunpowder,  which  were  considered  mis- 
chievous by  many  authorities,  and  especially  opposed 
the  penal  clauses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bill  had  the 
approval  of  the  men,  who  objected  to  one  clause  only, 
viz.,  that  one  stipulating  for  a  periodical  inspection 
of  the  workings  by  the  men  employed.  They  argued 
that  the  inspecting  men  could  not  be  independent 
agents  in  such  a  case,  as  they  would  risk  the  loss  of 
their  employment  by  giving  an  opinion  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mine  adverse  to  the  management.  The 
differences  between  masters  and  men  were  so  great 
that  a  fierce  and  lengthened  struggle  over  the  Bill  was 
anticipated.  To  obviate  this,  it  was  considered  ad- 
visable to  hold  conferences  at  which  the  different 
interests  should  be  represented,  and  there  to  discuss 
the  points  of  difference,  and  endeavour  by  mutual 
concessions  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  which  would  be 
satisfactory  to  all  parties.  Accordingly  meetings  were 
held  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Elcho,  in  the  month 
of  March,  at  which  the  masters  were  represented  by 
members  of  the  Mining  Association;  the  men  by  a 
delegate,  and  Government  by  two  inspectors.  These 
conferences  resulted  in  unanimity  on  nearly  all  the 
questions  at  issue,  and  a  report  embodying  the  amend- 
ments was  jointly  agreed  on.  The  Bill  continued  to 
be  the  subject  of  discussion  in  all  the  mining  centres, 
and  elicited  the  most  opposite  criticisms.  Thus  on 
the  10th  of  May,  at  a  meeting  of  mine-managers  held 
at  Oldham,  it  was  resolved  that  the  measure  ought  to 
be  entitled  "  A  Bill  for  inflicting  severe  penalties  upon 
managers  and  owners,  and  greatly  increasing  the  cost 
of  coal."  Whereas  a  few  weeks  later,  at  a  monster 
meeting  of  miners  held  at  Durham,  a  resolution  was 
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passed  to  the  effect,  "  That  this  meeting  begs  to  thank 
Her  Majesty's  Government  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Mines  Regulation  Bill."  It  had  been  expected  that 
the  amendments  agreed  on  by  the  members  of  the 
joint  conference  would  be  accepted  by  Government, 
and  therefore  great  surprise  was  felt  when  the  Bill 
came  to  be  considered  in  committee,  on  the  21st  of 
June,  and  it  was  found  that  but  few  of  the  suggested 
alterations  had  been  adopted. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Stavely  Hill  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  that  the  Bill  remained  in  its  vital 
points  unaltered.  It  was  evident  that  the  so-called 
conference  had  overrated  the  authority  given  to  the 
inspectors,  and  had  not  sufficiently  weighed  the 
anomalous  position  the  Home  Secretary  would  have 
been  placed  in  had  he  delegated  his  authority  to  any 
body  of  men  outside  the  House.  The  committee  pro- 
ceeded to  discuss  the  Bill  clause  by  clause.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  prohibit  the  employment  of 
women  on  bank  tops,  and  to  limit  the  age  for  the 
employment  of  boys  to  twelve  years  instead  of  ten ; 
but  these  amendments  were  not  successful. 

Pinally,  all  the  educational  clauses,  and  those 
referring  to  the  employment  of  women  and  young 
persons,  were  agreed  to  with  the  exception  that  the 
age  for  children  employed  on  the  surface  was  changed 
from  eight  to  ten  years.  The  next  clause  at  which  a 
stand  was  made  was  the  fourteenth,  reciting  the  penalty 
for  employing  persons  contrary  to  the  Act,  and  the  point 
raised  was  as  to  the  insertion  of  the  words  "know- 
ingly or  wilfully,"  which  were  eventually  inserted. 
The  weighing  clause  led  to  some  discussion,  but  was 
agreed  to  with  a  proviso  added,  to  enable  deductions 
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from  weight  to  be  made  in  case  of  coal  being  sent  up 
from  the  pit  mixed  with  stone  or  other  foreign  matter. 
The  clauses  relating  to  managers'  certificates  led  to  a 
good  deal  of  discussion,  and  they  were  eventually 
struck  out  for  further  consideration.  Although  some 
verbal  amendments  were  proposed  and  agreed  to  in 
various  clauses,  no  principle  was  attacked  until  the 
consideration  of  the  general  rules,  when  Mr.  Elliot 
rose  to  move  an  amendment  to  the  first,  or  ventilation 
rule.  He  proposed  to  insert  the  words  "  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances "  and  supported  his  amendment 
by  an  able  speech.  This  amendment  naturally  raised 
a  long  discussion,  which,  however/  terminated  in  an 
adverse  division.  The  amendment  was  lost  by  298 
against  twenty  votes.  But  the  discussion  influenced 
Mr.  Bruce  in  so  far  that  he  accepted  the  words  "  as 
far  as  practicable,"  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Elliot,  the  expression  "  reasonably  practicable  "  was 
eventually  adopted.  A  discussion  also  followed  on 
the  rule  enforcing  the  timbering  of  galleries  and 
working  places,  eliciting  a  promise  on  the  part  of 
Government  to  alter  the  rule.  At  the  close  of  the 
discussion  on  the  general  rules,  Mr.  Staveley  Hill  pro- 
posed to  alter  the  words  throwing  the  onus  probandi 
on  the  owners,  and  to  amend  the  clause  by  making 
them  only  liable  to  conviction  in  case  it  were  proved 
that  all  reasonable  precautions  had  not  been  taken  by 
the  owner.  The  difficulty  was  met  by  adding  a  pro- 
viso relieving  the  owner  from  responsibility  if  he 
could  prove  publication  and  enforcement  of  the  rules. 
On  the  9th  July,  the  clauses  regulating  the 
appointment  of  examiners  for  certificates  were  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Bruce,  and  agreed  to.  The  Bill  was 
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re-considered  on  the  llth,  and  read  a  third  time  on  the 
16th  July,  1872. 

The  Metalliferous  Mines  Regulation  Bill  had  been 
considered  in  committee  on  the  5th  July,  1872,  when 
no  question  was  raised  beyond  that  of  the  unfairness  of 
deducting  money  from  the  men  to  pay  for  medical 
attendance,  when  often  the  doctors  lived  at  such  a  dis- 
tance as  to  be  useless.  Mr.  Magniac,  M.P.  for  St. 
Ives,  proposed  to  give  the  power  of  appointment 
to  the  men  ;  but  the  amendment  was  not  agreed 
to.  The  Eill  was  but  slightly  modified  in  committee, 
and  that  only  in  order  to  make  it  conformable  to  the 
Coal  Mines  Regulation  Bill,  and  was  sent  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords  at  the  same  time  as  the  Coal  Mines 
Bill,  namely,  on  the  16th  July.  Both  bills  were  read 
a  second  time  on  the  23rd,  when  the  Earl  of  Morley 
supported  them  on  the  part  of  Government.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  accepted  these  Bills  as  tentative  measures, 
and  trusted  that  they  would  tend  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  those,  who,  as  the  noble  lord  described  them, 
"  with  all  their  faults  are  amongst  the  most  generous, 
honest,  and  high-minded  of  our  people." 

Exactly  thirty  years  had  passed  since  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury fought  the  battle  for  women  and  young  children 
employed  in  mines.  He  was  not  able  then  to  pass  so 
comprehensive  a  measure  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  he  desired.  But  the  noble  lord  was  the  first 
member  of  the  Legislature  who  made  an  attempt  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  colliers,  and  to  him  is 
due  the  credit  of  removing  one  blot  from  the  page 
of  our  domestic  history,  namely,  the  employment  of 
women  and  girls  underground. 

Although  Lord  Shaftesbury  on  the  second  reading 
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of  the  Bill  had  announced  his  intention  of  not  moving 
an  amendment,  when  it  came  to  he  considered  in  com- 
mittee, on  the  26th  of  July,  he  did  propose  to  alter 
the  age  at  which  hoys  were  to  be  admitted  to  work 
underground  to  twelve  years  instead  of  ten.  He 
explained  that  although  prepared  to  accept  the  Bill  as 
it  had  been  brought  up,  he  was  not  prepared  to 
acquiesce  in  the  amendment  proposed  on  behalf  of  the 
coal-owners,  and  had,  therefore,  proposed  amendments 
of  his  own.  The  question  of  age  had,  however,  been 
so  carefully  considered  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  House  of  Lords  did  not  disturb  the  clause  as 
it  stood,  and  after  some  discussion,  Lord  Shaftesbury 
withdrew  his  amendments  on  this  point,  as  well  as  on 
that  of  a  surgical  certificate  of  strength  and  health 
for  boys. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  carried  an  amendment  in 
the  clause  regulating  the  responsibility  of  owners  in 
regard  to  the  special  rules.  The  other  amendments 
were  of  small  importance,  and  the  Bill  was  read  a 
third  time  on  the  1st,  and  received  the  Royal  assent 
on  the  10th  of  August. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  ACT  or  1872 — DIFFICULTY  OF  INTERPRETING  SOME  OF  THE 
CLAUSES — CERTIFICATES  OF  COMPETENCY — SPECIAL  BTTLES — 
COLLIERY  ACCIDENTS  —  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  ACT  — 
DEBATES  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

IN  1873,  soon  after  the  Bill  became  law,  the  conditions 
of  the  measure  became  apparent.  Although  the  work- 
men, at  the  divers  meetings  and  assemblies  they  held 
during  the  year,  expressed  themselves  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  Act,  which  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Macdonald 
"gave  them  immense  satisfaction,"  the  owners  and 
colliery  managers  everywhere  took  great  and  serious 
exception  to  many  of  the  clauses.  One  of  the  most 
important  points  of  dissension  was  that  relating  to 
the  certificates  of  service  to  be  held  by  managers. 
It  appeared  as  if  the  Home  Secretary  had  no  clear 
conception  of  the  class  of  men  who  were  to  hold 
certificates  of  manager.  Early  in  the  year  a  large 
number  of  underviewers  and  overmen,  who  had  the 
practical  responsibilty  of  mine  arrangements,  applied 
for  certificates,  but  were  refused ;  and  a  considerable 
delay  took  place  in  the  appointment  of  examiners,  so 
that  those  prepared  to  obtain  certificates  of  compe- 
tency could  not  get  them,  and  consequently  a  great 
number  of  collieries  were  being  worked  by  managers 
holding  no  certificates,  and  consequently  in  unavoid- 
able contravention  of  the  law.  At  first  it  was  evidently 
intended  to  give  the  certificates  only  to  mining 
engineers  and  viewers.  But  to  this  course  there  were 
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many  objections;  even  the  men  in  some  instances 
refused  to  work  under  the  direct  orders  of  engineers, 
preferring  to  depend  for  safety  on  the  more  practical 
underviewers.  At  the  same  time,  many  colliery 
proprietors  shewed  little  discrimination  in  the  choice 
of  the  men  they  recommended  for  certificates,  sending 
in  the  names  of  overmen,  firemen,  and  even  butties, 
some  of  whom  were  unable  to  read  or  write.  The 
applications  were  very  numerous,  as  Mr.  Bruce  stated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  February  that  he  had 
already  received  3596  such  applications.  The  diffi- 
culties of  this  question  were  fully  appreciated  by  the 
Mining  Association,  who  sent  a  deputation  to  Mr. 
Bruce,  in  February,  suggesting  amendments  in  the 
law.  They  proposed  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  two  persons,  to  share  the  responsibility  of  manage- 
ment at  each  colliery ;  one  to  be  the  viewer  or  mining 
engineer  responsible  for  the  setting  out  of  the  work- 
ings and  not  necessarily  resident ;  the  other,  the  resi- 
dent under-viewer,  charged  with  carrying  out  the  plans 
in  detail  and  holding  a  certificate  of  second  class.  This 
suggestion  was,  however,  not  acted  on ;  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  applications  for  certificates  were  refused 
on  the  ground  that  only  those  who  had  the  sole  charge  of 
a  pit  were  entitled  to  them.  The  result  of  this  action  was 
that  men  who  had  charge  of  very  small  collieries  got  cer- 
tificates, while  others,  often  more  competent,  who  acted 
as  underviewers  at  large  collieries  were  refused.  The 
objection  to  the  second  grade  of  certificates  was  that 
by  that  system  the  management  would  be  divided, 
whereas  the  spirit  of  the  Act  was  to  bring  home  to 
one  person  the  sole  responsibility.  The  controversy 
which  ensued  shewed  that  the  under- viewers  and  over- 
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men  were  desirous  of  having  this  responsibility  placed 
on  their  shoulders,  whereas  the  viewers  were  as  anxious 
to  be  relieved  from  it,  while  retaining  the  control  of 
the  general  working  of  the  collieries. 

The  difficulties  which  arose  out  of  this  vexed 
question  led  to  a  deputation  of  colliery  proprietors 
and  managers  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  some  understanding  about  the  class  of  men 
who  were  to  hold  certificates.  In  the  course  of  the 
interview  with  the  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  George  Elliot 
mentioned  the  case  of  one  of  his  chief  viewers,  who, 
having  several  collieries  under  his  charge,  refused  to 
apply  for  a  certificate,  and  preferred  relinquishing  his 
appointment  to  placing  himself  in  a  false  position  with 
regard  to  the  Act,  the  wording  of  which  required  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  constant  presence  of  the  responsible 
manager  at  each  colliery.  The  discussion  which  ensued 
turned  on  the  intention  of  giving  the  certificate  to  the 
officer  who  had  the  responsibility  of  the  management. 
Mr.  Bruce,  however,  stated  that  he  would  prefer  giving 
the  certificate  to  the  underviewer,  if  he  were  entrusted 
with  sufficient  responsibility  by  the  employers  to  be 
fairly  termed  the  manager. 

The  result  of  this  deputation  was  a  circular 
emanating  from  the  Home  Office  to  the  inspectors, 
stating  that  underviewers  were  to  be  entitled  to  certi- 
ficates of  service,  provided  they  had  been  practically 
responsible  for  the  management  of  a  whole  mine 
during  the  prescribed  period.  A  large  number  of 
underviewers  availed  themselves  of  this  decision,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  the  anomaly  of  managers  directing 
collieries  without  certificates  was  removed. 

The     Government    had    already    determined    to 
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appoint  sub-inspectors,  but  of  the  same  standing  as  the 
inspectors,  only  younger  men,  and  qualified  in  time  to 
succeed  as  inspectors.  One  sub-inspector  was  ap- 
pointed to  each  district  to  assist  the  inspector. 

The  colliery  officials  were  much  occupied  during 
the  year  in  framing  new  special  rules,  and  some  excite- 
ment was  manifested  among  the  colliers  on  the  sub- 
ject. Some  colliery  owners  endeavoured  so  to  frame 
the  rules  as  to  throw  a  great  deal  of  responsibility  on 
the  men,  which  the  latter  opposed.  The  dissensions 
were  more  specially  notable  on  the  subject  of  propping. 
The  deaths  arising  from  falls  of  side  or  roof  had  always 
been  more  numerous  than  from  any  other  cause,  and 
hence  the  introduction  in  the  Act  of  a  clause  compel- 
ling owners  to  see  that  the  working  places  of  the 
mines  were  properly  secured.  The  attempt  to  saddle 
the  men  with  the  responsibility  by  special  rules  met 
with  determined  opposition  on  their  part.  The  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject  between  masters  and  men  took 
an  acrimonious  turn  in  Scotland,  and  at  one  time  a 
strike  was  imminent.  This,  however,  was  avoided ; 
and  at  a  conference  of  owners  and  men  certain  con- 
cessions were  made,  and  the  rules  eventually  accepted 
by  the  men.  On  this  subject,  also,  a  deputation  waited 
on  the  Home  Secretary,  to  elicit  the  proper  reading 
of  the  sixteenth  clause,  when  Mr.  Bruce  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  timbering  was  not  to  be  taken 
from  the  men,  but  that  "  it  should  be  done  under  the 
supervision  and  responsibility  of  the  manager." 

The  weighing  clause,  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, also  caused  considerable  excitement.  Many 
owners  shewed  some  reluctance  to  adopt  weighing 
machines  on  the  pit  banks.  Whereas,  in  general,  the 
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men  were  strongly  desirous  of  having  them.  In 
Lancashire  and  South  Wales  considerable  delay  took 
place  before  the  new  system  was  introduced.  The 
change  consisted  not  only  in  the  use  of  weight 
instead  of  measure,  hut  in  the  substitution  of  the 
imperial  ton  for  the  long  ton,  hitherto  in  use,  which 
varied  in  different  districts.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year  the  Act  was  fairly  in  operation  in  every  district. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  thirtieth  clause,  giving 
the  pitmen  of  a  colliery  the  right  of  examining  the 
workings,  was  rarely  acted  on,  and  few  such  examina- 
tions took  place. 

The  year  was  remarkable  for  the  great  prosperity 
of  the  coal  trade,  and  the  consequent  pressure  to  keep 
the  collieries  at  full  work.  This  condition  of  affairs 
may  have  had  some  influence  in  constraining  the 
owners  to  comply  readily  with  all  the  requirements  of 
the  Act.  Coal  had  risen  to  such  exorbitant  prices 
that  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  thereof.  By  some,  the  high  price  of  coal  was 
attributed  in  part  to  the  greater  cost  of  raising  caused 
by  the  Mines  Regulation  Act.  This  point  was 
examined  into  by  the  commissioners,  but  the  evidence 
did  not  show  that  any  great  increase  of  cost  could  be 
attributed  to  the  new  Act.  Mr.  Dickenson,  inspector 
of  mines,  estimated  the  increase  at  8d.  per  ton,  and 
others  at  less.  It  was,  however,  given  in  evidence, 
that  by  limiting  the  labour  of  boys  between  twelve 
and  sixteen  years  of  age  the  working  day  was  prac- 
tically shortened,  and  the  out-put  of  coal  diminished, 
thus  causing  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  of 
Is.  4d.  to  Is.  8d.  per  ton.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  strong  evidence  to  show  that  the  shortening  of  the 
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working  day  was  more  attributable  to  the  eight  hours 
movement,  which  had  commenced  before  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  than  to  the  measure  itself.  Almost  all  the 
witnesses  agreed  that  it  was  beneficial  to  the  commu- 
nity in  general  to  keep  boys  out  of  the  pits  until  the 
age  of  twelve,  although  Mr.  Fisher  Smith  recorded  his 
opinion  that  thereby  the  race  of  colliers  would  be  "ex- 
terminated." Speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  Act,  and 
the  necessity  for  the  clause  providing  for  the  proper 
support  of  the  workings,  Mr.  George  Elliot  stated 
that  in  the  north  of  England,  where  the  timbering  is 
put  up  by  the  owners,  the  deaths  by  falls  of  roof 
amounted  to  1*30,  whereas,  in  South  Wales,  where  the 
support  of  the  roof  was  entirely  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  men,  the  death-rate  amounted  to  3'20  for  half- 
a-million  tons  of  coal  raised. 

No  accident  of  any  magnitude  occurred  during  the 
year  1873,  and  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  allude 
mainly  to  the  difficulties  encountered  in  carrying  out 
the  orders  of  the  new  Act.  Referring  to  the  certifi- 
cates for  managers,  Mr.  "Wardell  observes  that  this 
clause  will  ensure  the  certainty  that  managers  can 
read  and  write,  the  employers  hitherto  not  considering 
this  a  sine  qua  non.  The  immunity  from  accidents 
noticed  during  this  year  was  not  of  long  continuance, 
for  on  the  14th  April,  1874,  an  explosion  occurred  at 
the  Astley  deep  pit,  near  Duckinfield,  by  which  fifty- 
four  men  lost  their  lives.  This  calamity  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  careful  inquiry  on  the  part  of 
the  Home  Office.  It  appeared  that  explosions  had 
previously  occurred  at  this  pit,  and  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  mine  had  called  forth  remonstrances 
from  the  inspector.  The  inquiry  disclosed  a  painful 
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laxity  of  discipline,  as  well  as  disorder  in  the  manage- 
ment, and  frequent  change  of  officials.  Gas  was 
allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  workings  of  an  upper 
seam,  which,  through  the  subsidence  of  a  tunnel, 
found  its  way  to  the  lower  workings  and  there 
exploded.  The  jury,  while  returning  a  verdict  of 
accidental  death,  condemned  the  management,  and 
gave  expression  to  the  opinion  that  the  system  of 
inspection  was  insufficient.  This  verdict  gave  rise  to 
a  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  Mr, 
Sidebottom  moved  for  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire 
whether  a  better  system  of  colliery  inspection  could 
not  be  established.  The  motion  was  withdrawn,  the 
Home  Secretary  promising  to  give  the  subject  his 
attention. 

The  year  was  prolific  of  prosecutions  against 
colliery  owners  by  the  inspectors  for  breach  of  rules, 
and  some  of  these  cases  disclosed  an  unexpected 
amount  of  neglect,  and  even  ignorance,  on  the  part  of 
the  managers,  and  a  dangerous  recklessness  on  the 
side  of  the  men.  The  clauses  regulating  the  use  of 
blasting  powder  were  frequently  evaded,  and  in  one 
instance  even  iron  prickers  were  found  in  use  at  a 
large  colliery. 

The  great  importance  of  care  in  the  use  of  blasting 
powder  was  painfully  exemplified  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  1875,  by  the  explosion  which 
occurred  at  the  Bunker's  Hill  Colliery,  on  the  30th  of 
March,  resulting  in  the  death  of  forty-three  men.  This 
explosion  was  attributed  to  the  firing  of  a  shot  in  a 
heading  in  the  whole  mine ;  and  Mr,  Dowdeswell,  in 
his  report  to  the  Home  Secretary,  said :  "The  source  of 
the  gas  which  exploded  must  remain  to  some  extent  a 
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matter  of  conjecture,  but  there  had  evidently  been  a 
disengagement  of  gas  from  the  floor  of  the  mine  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  thirling."  The 
presence  of  gas  in  the  "  immediate  neighbourhood  " 
of  a  place  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  render  shot-firing  in 
such  a  place  a  very  hazardous  operation. 

It  is,  therefore,  still  open  to  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  blame  of  this  accident  should  be  laid  on 
the  shot,  or  on  the  imprudence  of  firing  at  all  when 
the  presence  of  gas  "  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  " 
was,  or  at  any  rate  ought  to  have  been,  known.  The 
Bunker's  Hill  explosion  led  to  some  inquiries,  and  to 
a  short  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  the 
use  of  powder  in  coal  mines,  and  the  advisability  of 
passing  a  Bill  to  prohibit  it  altogether  in  mines  where 
safety  lamps  were  in  use.  The  subject  was  referred 
to  the  inspectors,  but  their  opinions  were  so  divergent 
that  no  line  of  action  could  be  based  on  them. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  two  severe  explosions 
took  place — one  in  December,  at  the  Swaithe  Main 
Colliery,  near  Barnsley,  causing  the  loss  of  143  men ; 
the  other  at  New  Tredegar  Colliery,  near  Newport, 
where  twenty-three  lives  were  lost.  There  was  no 
direct  evidence  to  show  how  the  gas  was  fired  at 
Swaithe  Main,  but  it  appeared  that  it  took  place  near 
a  large  goaf;  and  it  also  was  established  that  the 
charges  of  powder  in  the  shots  were  exceptionally 
heavy,  containing  2^  Ibs.  of  powder;  and,  moreover, 
that  the  colliers  were  allowed  to  take  loose  powder 
down  with  them,  although  it  had  been  known,  for 
some  time  previous  to  the  accident,  that  gas  was  to  be 
found  in  the  mine — in  fact,  that  careful  attention  to 
the  details  of  management,  so  needful  for  the  safety 
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of  a  fiery  colliery,  appears  not  to  have  been  sufficiently 
exercised.  The  accident  at  New  Tredegar  was  caused 
by  a  quantity  of  gas — which  had  accumulated  through 
the  imperfect  working  of  a  brattice  sheet — becoming 
ignited  at  a  defective  safety  lamp,  or  through  the 
imprudence  of  one  of  the  men. 

During  the  year  1876  the  Elementary  Education 
Act  was  passed,  which  applies  to  all  persons  under  four- 
teen years  of  age,  and  which  the  inspectors  will  have  to 
enforce  in  the  mining  districts  when  it  comes  into  full 
operation. 

In  the  following  year,  1877,  a  terrible  explosion 
occurred  at  the  Blantyre  Colliery,  in  Scotland.  By 
this  event,  207  men  were  killed,  and  it  was  a  marvel 
that  such  an  accident  could  occur  at  a  colliery  where 
no  cost  seemed  to  have  been  spared  to  carry  on  the 
workings  with  all  due  regard  to  safety. 

Various  pleas  were  advanced  to  explain  the  dis- 
aster. The  mine  had  been  newly  and  rapidly  opened 
out,  therefore  the  coal  was  but  little  drained  of  gas, 
and  work  in  the  broken  was  carried  on  simultaneously 
with  new  work — the  former  with  safety  lamps,  the 
latter  with  naked  lights.  Although  the  presence  of 
gas  had  not  been  registered  or  reported  by  the  fireman, 
some  must  have  existed — sufficient,  at  least,  to  produce 
one  of  the  most  terrific  explosions  on  record.  This 
accident  goes  far  to  strengthen  the  arguments  of  those 
who  condemn  a  mixed  working  with  safety  and  naked 
lights. 

Reference  to  the  more  recent  accidents  in  coal 
mines  cannot  be  made  without  alluding  to  the  inun- 
dation of  the  Troedyrhiew  Colliery,  in  South  Wales. 
Most  fortunately  the  irruption  of  water  occurred  at  a 
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time  when  the  men  were  out  of  the  pit,  only  four- 
teen remaining  underground.  Nine  of  these  were 
recovered  alive — f our^  on  the  day  after,  and  five  on  the 
tenth  day  after  the  inundation — and  five  were  drowned. 
The  story  of  the  confinement  of  the  men  in  the  recess 
of  the  mine  between  two  floods  of  water,  kept  in 
equilibrium  by  a  mere  bubble  of  compressed  air,  and 
their  rescue,  reads  more  like  a  romance  than  the 
recital  of  facts.  It  was  one  of  those  events  which 
outstep  by  far  the  limits  of  usual  occurrences  even 
among  the  dangers  and  vicissitudes  of  mining,  and  for 
a  time  formed  one  of  the  chief  topics  of  interest  of  the 
day.  The  men  were  imprisoned,  without  food  or  light, 
and  subject  to  a  pressure  of  fifteen  and  a  half  pounds 
per  square  inch,  for  the  ten  days. 

The  accident  elicited  an  amount  of  sympathy  never 
equalled  either  before  or  since  the  Hartley  Colliery 
disaster. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  many  distinguished 
persons,  shewed  their  interest  by  repeated  telegrams 
inquiring  into  the  progress  made  for  the  rescue  of 
the  miners. 

The  spirit  shown  by  the  mining  party  in  saving 
their  comrades  was  deserving  of  the  greatest  admi- 
ration, and  their  intrepidity,  amounting  to  heroism, 
evinced  that  feeling  of  brotherhood  common  to  men 
associated  in  facing  difficulties  and  dangers  together. 
Nor  were  the  working  miners  the  only  men  who  gave 
evidence  of  courage  and  zeal  on  this  occasion ;  owners, 
managers,  and  medical  men  assisted  the  inspector  in 
his  arduous  duties,  and  joined  their  efforts  to  save 
the  lives  of  the  unhappy  prisoners.  These  efforts 
were  not  allowed  to  pass  without  recognition,  for  the 
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more  prominent  actors  in  the  rescue  were  rewarded 
with  the  Albert  medal. 

During  the  beginning  of  the  year  1878  a  series  of 
calamities  occurred  in  collieries.  The  country  was 
startled  by  a  succession  of  explosions,  and  the  month  of 
March  was  marked  by  no  less  than  four.  At  Kersley, 
forty -three  men  perished ;  at  Borwood,  sixteen  men ; 
at  Unity  Brook,  thirty-five;  and  at  the  Chesterton 
collieries  thirty  men  lost  their  lives  ;  making  a  total 
of  124  deaths  from  gas  explosions  within  the  short 
space  of  one  month.  Early  in  the  year  the  subject  had 
been  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
Government  urged  to  take  some  action  with  reference 
to  the  use  of  powder  in  fiery  collieries,  either  by 
bringing  in  a  Bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  explosives 
altogether  in  such  mines,  or  imposing  more  stringent 
regulations.  The  Home  Secretary  expressed  himself 
averse  to  disturb  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  he 
considered  was  working  well.  On  the  14th  March, 
in  reply  to  a  question,  he  shewed  from  statistics  the 
gradual  diminution  of  accidents  and  deaths  since  the 
system  of  mine  inspection  had  been  adopted.  But 
the  continued  recurrence  of  colliery  explosions,  and 
more  specially  the  Haydock  accident,  by  which  195 
men  perished,  induced  Mr.  Macdonald  to  move  a 
resolution  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  effect 
that  "  it  is  expedient  that  the  Government  should  at 
once  take  steps  to  see  that  the  inspection  ordered  by 
the  Mines  Act,  1872,  be  vigorously  enforced.  That 
should  the  powers  contained  in  the  above-named  Act 
be  insufficient  to  meet  the  necessities  of  all  cases,  the 
Government  ought  to  introduce  without  delay  a 
measure  that  will." 
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An  interesting  discussion  followed;  and  in  the 
course  of  an  exhaustive  speech  the  mover  of  the 
resolution  expressed  his  perfect  faith  in  the  Act  of 
1872,  hut  urged  that  the  loss  of  life  had  "been  fre- 
quently attributed  hy  juries  and  inquiries  to  the  reck- 
lessness on  the  part  of  owners  and  managers,  and  that 
the  mode  of  inspection  was  illusory,  for  if  the  law 
were  vigorously  carried  out  accidents  would  not  so 
frequently  happen.  He  submitted  that  the  inspectors 
ought  to  visit  the  mines  more  frequently,  and  make 
weekly  or  monthly  reports.  He  argued  that  blasting 
ought  to  be  prohibited  in  fiery  mines,  and  gas  not 
allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  goaves  or  wastes.  But, 
above  all,  that  the  certificates  of  managers  ought  to  be 
cancelled  in  cases  where  neglect  or  incapacity  had 
been  proved. 

Mr.  Burt  considered  the  Act  of  1872  one  of  the 
best  ever  passed,  and  thought  that  there  would  be 
little  necessity  for  any  new  legislation  if  all  the  clauses 
were  strictly  enforced,  citing  the  Blantyre  explo- 
sion as  an  example  of  gross  negligence  and  violation 
of  the  Mines  Regulation  Act.  Referring  to  the 
thirtieth  clause,  which  gives  the  workmen  the  right  of 
making  periodical  examinations  of  the  mines,  he  said 
that  the  inspection  of  a  large  colliery  involved  a  con- 
siderable time,  and,  therefore,  the  men  did  not  avail 
themselves  so  frequently  as  might  have  been  expected 
of  this  permission.  Then,  alluding  to  blasting  powder, 
he  considered  its  complete  prohibition,  as  well  as  the 
universal  introduction  of  safety  lamps  as  unnecessary, 
and  even  mischievous.  The  sparse  light  afforded  by 
a  safety  lamp  would,  in  all  probability,  tend  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  fatalities  through  falls  of  stone 
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or  roof,  the  greatest  source  of  death  underground,  as 
since  the  year  1851,  the  number  of  men  killed  by 
falls  had  been  11,000,  as  compared  with  6000  who 
had  perished  through  explosions. 

Sir  George  Elliot  elaborated  his  theory  of  a  zone  of 
greatest  danger,  which  he  fixed  at  a  depth  of  from  400 
or  500  to  1200  ft.,  and  this  zone  he  considered  might 
be  placed  under  some  special  supervision ;  but  he  did 
not  agree  with  minute  inspection,  as  a  too  stringent 
measure  would  only  hamper  the  inspectors  of  mines. 
"With  reference  to  the  question  of  blasting  the  coal,  he 
considered  that  naked  lights  ought  not  to  be  used 
where  inflammable  gas  existed;  pointing  out  how  very 
much  greater  the  consequences  of  explosions  at 
present  were,  when  compared  to  those  of  former  days, 
when  perhaps  only  forty  or  fifty  men  were  employed 
underground  instead  of  the  hundreds  now  found  in  a 
large  colliery.  He  did  not  think  the  Act  had  mate- 
rially increased  the  cost  of  raising  coal,  and  should 
like  to  see  a  Hoyal  Commission  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  effect  of  the  Act  as  regards  that  point.  In 
conclusion,  he  observed  that  the  remedy  "  best  con- 
ducive to  the  safety  of  the  mines  was  the  abolition  of 
gunpowder  in  fiery  mines." 

Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  referred  to  his  own  experience 
as  proving  the  prevalence  of  ignorance  among  those 
entrusted  with  underground  duties,  and  urged  the 
importance  of  knowledge  in  those  entrusted  with 
responsibility. 

Other  speakers  agreed  as  to  the  benefit  already 
derived,  or  to  be  derived,  from  a  system  of  colliery 
inspection,  but  the  majority  condemned  the  use  of 
blasting  powder  in  fiery  mines.  Mr.  Cowen  suggested 
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that  a  fund  ought  to  be  organised  for  the  relief  of  the 
families  of  men  killed  by  colliery  accidents,  the  money 
to  be  raised  by  levying  a  small  tax  on  the  coal  sold 
and  a  percentage  on  the  earnings  of  the  workmen. 
He  also  referred  to  the  advisability  of  giving  great 
publicity  to  the  meteorological  conditions  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  the  colliery  districts. 

The  Home  Secretary,  in  reviewing  the  debate, 
repeated  the  statement  that  accidents  had  greatly 
diminished  since  the  passing  of  the  Act.  He  looked 
on  the  certificate  of  colliery  managers  as  quite  as 
important  as  those  granted  to  masters  of  vessels,  and 
had  always  given  instructions  to  prosecute  managers 
when  there  was  sufficient  cause  for  doing  so ;  but,  for 
safety,  it  was  necessary  to  depend  mainly  on  the 
responsibility  of  employers  and  employed.  He  re- 
pudiated the  view  that  inspectors  were  not  to  visit  a 
mine  unless  an  accident  had  occurred,  and  he  had 
issued  "  consolidated  instructions  "  to  the  inspectors 
on  that  subject. 

These  instructions  enjoined  on  the  inspectors  to 
examine  a  mine  on  invitation  or  complaint ;  to  pay 
attention  to  anonymous  complaints  without  divulging 
the  source  of  their  information ;  not  to  send  notice  of 
intended  visits  to  mines  unless  advisable  to  do  so;  and 
to  examine  mines  as  frequently  as  possible  without 
announcing  their  intention,  as  the  liability  to  an  official 
inspection  without  previous  warning  might  be  a  most 
effective  prevention  of  abuse.  Lastly,  that  a  record 
should  be  kept  of  the  inspections  and  the  results 
obtained. 

As  regards  blasting,  he  had  pressed  on  owners  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  powder ;  but  he  found  that  the 
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objection  to  its  disuse  came  more  from  the  men  than 
the  owners.  His  impression  was,  that  the  cost  of 
coal  getting  without  powder  would  not  be  much 
increased,  and  that  blasting  should  be  abandoned. 
It  seemed  to  him  inconsistent  to  prevent  the  farthing 
candle,  and  permit  the  blast.  The  time  had  not  come 
for  a  Royal  Commission;  attention  had  been  much 
directed  to  the  subject  during  the  past  twelve  months, 
and  public  opinion  was  ripening.  The  Home  Secretary 
again  reverted  to  the  necessity  of  depending  on  the 
men  to  carry  out  the  rules,  and  agreed  with  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair  that  better  education  among  the  miners  would 
be  attended  with  good  results. 

The  debate  ended  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  resolu- 
tion, but  it  had  the  important  result  of  giving  those 
most  conversant  with  the  subject  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  views. 

The  subject  was  not  allowed  to  drop,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  session  Mr.  Macdonald  again  brought 
it  before  the  House,  with  reference  to  the  Hay  dock 
Colliery  explosion.  This  ill-fated  colliery  had  been 
the  scene  of  several  disasters.  In  1868,  twenty-six 
men  were  killed  by  explosion;  in  1869,  fifty-nine; 
and  on  the  7th  June,  1878,  195.  The  evidence  given 
at  the  inquest  of  the  last  explosion  showed  a  want 
of  ventilation,  and  that  gas  had  been  allowed  to 
accumulate  in  the  goaves.  Mr  Macdonald  referred 
also  to  the  explosion  near  Earnsley,  where  143  men 
were  killed,  and  the  coroner's  jury  had  found  that  the 
general  and  special  rules  had  been  disregarded.  At 
Blantyre  Colliery,  also,  where  209  men  were  killed,  the 
rules  were  disregarded,  yet  no  steps  had  been  taken  to 
punish  the  managers.  He  affirmed  that  these  constant 
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disasters  were  producing  a  feeling  of  grave  dis- 
content, and  called  on  Government  to  institute  an 
active  system  of  inspection  and  enquiry,  and  to 
take  measures  to  have  the  offenders  against  the  law 
punished. 

According  to  Mr.  Lowthian  Bell,  the  inspectors  had 
too  much  to  do.  He  also  pointed  out  how  little  gas 
in  a  coal  mine  was  necessary  to  produce  terrible  results 
by  explosion,  and  the  necessity  of  having  always  a 
large  excess  of  ventilating  power. 

Mr.  Burt  observed  that  in  most  cases  explosions 
were  explained  by  sudden  outbursts  of  gas,  whereas  a 
magazine  of  gas  existed  in  the  goaves  of  the  mine. 
He  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  action  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  but  thought  that  in  the  cases  of  Blantyre 
and  Haydock,  where  continued  mismanagement,  or,  at 
least,  very  bad  ventilation  and  laxity  of  discipline  had 
been  proved,  it  would  be  right  to  suspend  the  certifi- 
cates of  the  managers. 

The  Home  Secretary,  without  entering  fully  into 
the  question  on  this  occasion,  made  a  very  important 
statement  as  to  the  clauses  of  the  Act  which  referred 
to  managers'  certificates.  He  desired  to  have  it  fully 
known  all  over  the  country  that  the  Government 
intended  to  place  managers  of  collieries  on  precisely 
the  same  footing  as  the  captains  of  vessels  ;  and  again, 
in  the  course  of  his  observations,  he  said  that  "  most 
persons  looked  on  that  part  of  the  Act  as  a  dead  letter ; 
but  he  wished  to  prove  that  it  was  a  living  reality." 

It  has  been  thought  advisable  to  quote  these  debates 
somewhat  at  length,  as  they  shew  the  opinion  of  those 
best  versed  in  the  subject.  It  is  clear  that  the  majority 
of  the  speakers  attributed  the  causes  of  colliery  explo- 
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sions  to  the  use  or  abuse  of  blasting  powder  in  fiery 
mines,  to  the  use  of  naked  lights,  and  to  the  want  of 
a  more  stringent  inspection,  coupled  with  a  greater 
severity  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  as 
regarding  managers. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  another  explosion  oc- 
curred at  the  Abercarn  Colliery,  in  South  Wales, 
where  280  men  perished. 

The  colliery,  which  is  an  extensive  one,  was  under 
unexceptional  management,  and  the  ventilation 
admittedly  good.  In  the  month  of  July  a  deputation 
of  colliers  had  examined  the  workings,  and  their 
report  was  satisfactory.  In  August  the  inspector  had 
visited  the  colliery,  and  did  not  apprehend  any  danger. 
Most  of  the  witnesses  at  the  coroner's  enquiry  spoke 
to  the  sufficient  ventilation  and  good  management, 
and  attributed  the  disaster  to  a  sudden  outburst  of 
gas  in  quantity.  Mr.  Cadrnan,  the  inspector,  gave  his 
opinion  that  some  derangement  in  the  ventilation  had 
taken  place.  It  was  also  given  in  evidence  that  falls 
of  roof  had  been  recorded  by  a  fireman  on  the  morning 
of  the  explosion,  and  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  gas 
in  the  goaf  had  been  suddenly  pressed  out  into  the 
working  face.  The  manager,  Mr.  Gordon,  in  his 
evidence,  stated  that  when  in  the  pit,  shortly  before 
the  explosion,  he  noticed  some  gas  "  in  a  hole  in  the 
roof,  just  over  the  front  wall  of  the  gob,  in  one  of  the 
faces  which  was  coming  from  a  feeder."  Possibly  a 
fall  in  the  gob  or  goaf  might  have  brought  down  not 
only  the  roof,  but  the  gas  as  well. 

This  accident,  however,  belongs  more  to  the 
passing  events  of  the  day  than  to  the  annals  of  coal 
mine  inspection.  It  is  sufficient  to  record  that  the 
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coroner's  jury,  after  a  lengthened  and  careful  enquiry, 
returned  the  following  verdict : — "  That,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  jury,  the  death  of  John  Hall  was  caused  hy  an 
explosion  of  gas  at  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Pit,  Ahercarn, 
but  that  how  it  occurred  there  is  no  evidence  to  show." 

It  is  a  sad  reflection  that  these  pages  should  close 
with  the  record  of  one  of  the  most  fatal  explosions 
which  ever  happened  in  coal  mines.  It  might  almost 
appear  as  if  the  labours  of  the  last  twenty -eight  years 
had  been  fruitless,  and  that,  in  spite  of  our  system 
of  inspection  and  the  many  great  inventions  and 
improvements  brought  into  use  from  time  to  time, 
explosions  must  still  continue  as  numerous  as  ever.  But 
to  arrive  at  an  appreciation  of  improvement  in  such 
matters,  it  is  necessary  to  take  averages  extending  over 
a  number  of  years,  and  not  an  exceptional  period,  such 
as  the  year  1878,  which  will  be  painfully  memorable 
from  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  calamities 
which  have  occurred,  not  alone  in  our  coal-pits,  but  on 
our  railways  and  to  our  ships. 

It  seems  as  if  certain  cycles  of  irresistible  mis- 
fortune were  predestined,  and  that,  let  us  endeavour 
to  control  the  laws  of  nature  as  we  may,  some  force 
above  the  intelligence  of  man  exists  which  baffles  his 
perception. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

BETROSPECT — WORKING  OF  THE  ACT  OF  1872 — EXAMINATIONS 
FOE  MANAGERS*  CERTIFICATES — PROPOSED  SCHEME  FOR  TWO 
CLASSES  OF  CERTIFICATES — THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  BLASTING 
POWDER — COMPARATIVE  DEATH-RATES  THROUGH  ACCIDENTS — 
GENERAL  EEMARKS. 

SINCE  the  first  passing  of   an  Act  relating  to  coal 
mines  in  England  in  1842,  great  changes  and  improve- 
ments have  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  mines 
and  the  miners.     Although  the  results  obtained  by 
colliery  legislation  may  not  equal  the  anticipations  of 
the  most  sanguine,  yet,  if  we  compare  the  state  of 
the  colliery  world  in  1842  with  that  in  1878,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  vast  strides  in  the  right  direction 
have  been  made.     The  first  Mines  Bill  grew  out  of 
the  great  movement  which  took  place  in  the  beginning 
of  the  century  for  the  improvement  of  the  operatives. 
Humour  at  that  time  had  carried  dismal  tales  of  woe 
and  suffering  among  the  factory  workers ;    and  the 
agitation  of  a  few  determined  men  led  to   official 
investigation  and  legislative  enactments.     In  one  of 
the  reports  on  the  factories  of  the  Midland  counties  in 
1833,  the  condition  of  the  colliers  was  incidentally 
mentioned.     This  led  to  some  further  inquiries,  and 
eventually  to  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  commis- 
sion on  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  the 
mines.     The  immediate   effect  of  the   startling  dis- 
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closures  contained  in  this  document  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  Bill  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  (then  Lord  Ashley) 
to  prohibit  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  and 
regulate  the  employment  of  boys  in  mines.  The  Bill 
was  passed,  after  a  determined  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  colliery  owners,  during  the  session  of  184iJ.  By 
this  Act  women  were  altogether  prohibited  from 
underground  employment,  as  well  as  boys  under  ten 
years  of  age.  Provision  was  made  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  mine  inspectors,  and  the  term  of  apprentice- 
ship of  boys  was  limited  to  eight  years.  It  is  remark- 
able that  in  this  first  attempt  at  legislation  a  clause 
was  inserted  prohibiting  the  payment  of  wages  at 
public-houses,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  touch  the 
question  of  prevention  of  accidents.  The  clause  as 
to  the  payment  of  wages  was  received  with  incredulity 
by  the  men,  because  the  Truck  Act  had  long  been 
passed,  and  always  remained  a  dead  letter.  A  mine 
inspector,  called  a  commissioner,  was  duly  appointed, 
but  his  duties  were  confined  to  occasional  visits  to  the 
different  colliery  districts,  where  he  made  enquiries  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  workpeople,  and  endeavoured 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Act  with  the  slender 
powers  at  his  disposal.  His  duties  did  not  embrace 
the  investigation  of  accidents. 

The  frequent  explosions  of  gas  at  collieries,  and 
the  great  loss  of  life  caused  by  them,  had  attracted 
public  attention,  and  men  of  science  had  investigated 
the  causes  of  these  disasters,  and  had  endeavoured  to 
devise  means  for  preventing  them.  As  early  as  1760 
the  steel  mill  had  been  invented  to  produce  light 
without  flame.  A  safety-lamp  had  been  suggested  by 
Humbolt  in  1796 ;  and  in  1813,  Dr.  Clanny's  original 
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lamp  was  tried  underground.  The  efforts  in  this 
direction  led  to  the  more  brilliant  inventions  of 
Stephenson  and  Davy,  the  prototypes  of  the  numerous 
safety -lamps  now  in  use. 

Accidents,  however,  continued  to  occur,  and  the 
Government,  in  1835,  appointed  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  investigate  the  subject,  and 
report.  A  few  years  later,  in  1839,  a  committee  of 
private  gentlemen  was  formed,  at  a  public  meeting 
held  at  South  Shields,  to  investigate  into  the  causes  of 
accidents  in  coal  mines,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
loss  of  life  by  an  explosion  at  the  St.  Hilda  Colliery  in 
that  year.  This  committee  continued  its  labours  over 
three  years,  and  published  a  most  valuable  report  in 
1842. 

In  the  year  1843  an  explosion  occurred  at  the 
Haswell  Colliery,  and  Government  appointed  Messrs. 
Lyell  and  Faraday  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  the 
accident,  and  report  their  conclusions. 

Both  the  committees  and  the  commissioners, 
among  other  recommendations  for  the  prevention  of 
colliery  accidents,  advised  some  system  of  under- 
ground inspection  and  Government  control  over 
colliery  management.  This  proposition  met  with 
disfavour  at  the  hands  of  the  colliery  proprietors, 
who  viewed  any  official  supervision  as  legislation  of 
an  inquisitorial  character.  The  loss  of  life  under- 
ground continued  to.  be  so  considerable  that  the 
subject  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1849,  who,  after  a  careful  investigation, 
recommended  that  Government  inspection  be  resorted 
to.  Accordingly  an  Act  was  passed,  in  1850,  for  the 
inspection  of  coal  mines  in  Great  Britain.  This 
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measure  made  it  lawful  for  the  Home  Secretary  to 
appoint  inspectors,  with  powers  to  examine  the  work- 
ings of  collieries,  and  to  report  to  him  from  time  to 
time.  The  colliery  owners  were  also  compelled  to 
give  notice  of  each  fatal  accident  to  the  Home  Secre- 
tary. The  old  Act  was  not  repealed,  and  thus  the 
coal  mines  of  the  country  were  placed  under  two 
distinct  systems  of  inspection — one  having  for  object 
the  condition  of  the  employed,  and  the  other  their 
safety.  This  Act  was  passed  for  the  term  of  five 
years,  and  renewed  in  1855,  when,  in  order  to  give 
greater  safety,  a  series  of  seven  general  rules  to  be 
observed  in  the  underground  management  were  in- 
corporated ;  and  it  was  enacted  that  at  every  colliery 
a  code  of  special  rules  should  be  adopted  for  the 
guidance  of  the  overmen  and  colliers,  drawn  up  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  different  modes  of 
working  the  coal :  the  powers  of  the  inspectors  were 
also  increased  and  their  duties  were  clearly  defined. 

In  1860,  when  the  Act  was  renewed,  and  called 
"An  Act  for  the  Regulation  and  Inspection  of 
Mines,"  the  first  attempt  at  educating  the  colliery 
boys  was  made  by  prohibiting  the  employment  of 
boys  under  twelve  years  of  age,  unless  provided 
with  a  certificate  from  a  competent  schoolmaster 
that  they  could  read  and  write,  or  bring  proof  of 
attending  a  school  for  three  hours  on  two  days  of  each 
week.  This  Act  did  not  satisfy  the  large  majority  of 
the  working  colliers,  who  shortly  after  it  became 
law  began  to  agitate  for  more  legislation.  In  1867 
they  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  numerously- 
signed  petition,  complaining  of  the  "  low  social  con- 
dition "  of  colliers,  which  they  attributed  to  want  of 
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opportunity  of  educating  their  children,  and  represent- 
ing the  measures  passed  by  the  legislature  so  far  as 
"  inadequate  for  securing  the  personal  safety  of  the 


miners." 


From  this  time  a  period  of  combination  and  agita- 
tion among  colliers  was  entered  upon.  The  men,  led  by 
demagogues — in  many,  nay,  in  most,  instances,  sincere 
and  disinterested  —  formed  associations  in  different 
localities  with  the  same  general  object  of  fighting  for 
what  they  considered  their  rights,  and  against  what 
they  considered  their  grievances.  Although  frequently 
the  views  of  the  men  were  unreasonable,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  these  assemblies  of  working  men  were, 
as  a  rule,  conducted  with  a  moderation  and  a  spirit  of 
fairness  which  did  them  infinite  credit,  and  called  for 
the  approval  of  those  most  opposed  to  them.  The 
result  of  this  concerted  and  indefatigable  agita- 
tion certainly  was  the  introduction  in  the  next 
Act  of  Parliament  of  most  of  the  clauses  advocated 
by  the  colliers,  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form.  The 
men  supported  the  education  clauses,  more  stringent 
safety  rules,  increased  inspection,  and  payment  of 
coals  wrought  by  weight  instead  of  measure.  The  new 
Bill  brought  before  Parliament  in  1869  was  not  passed 
until  1872,  when  the  present  Mines  Inspection  and 
Regulation  Act,  under  which  the  collieries  of  Great 
Britain  are  at  present  worked,  became  law.  The 
more  remarkable  features  of  this  Act  are  the  novel 
clause  compelling  responsible  colliery  managers  to 
pass  an  examination  of  competency,  new  stringent 
rules  regarding  the  use  of  blasting  powder  in  fiery 
mines,  and  the  support  of  the  roof  in  all  main 
roads  and  working  places.  The  education  clauses 
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extend  to  boys  up  to  the  age  of  thirteen;  owners  are 
compelled  to  weigh  the  coals,  except  under  certain 
circumstances ;  and  generally  the  Act  is  more  stringent 
and  more  onerous  on  the  colliery  owners.  The  Act  was 
not  received  with  much  favour  by  colliery  proprietors ; 
but,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Macdonald  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  "gave  the  mining  population  im- 
mense satisfaction."  It  has  not,  however,  proved  a 
perfect  security  to  the  men  working  underground,  and 
several  of  the  clauses  have  only  been  practically  inter- 
preted with  very  great  difficulty.  There  is  a  notable 
want  of  congruity  in  the  Act  as  it  now  exists  in 
many  points.  By  the  system  of  inspection  every 
inspector  is  an  autocrat  in  his  district,  interpreting 
the  Act  to  a  great  extent  according  to  his  own 
particular  views.  Prom  this  ensues  a  great  difference 
in  the  management  of  collieries. 

In  spite  of  the  care  with  which  the  use  of  blasting 
powder  is  regulated  by  the  Act  in  fiery  mines,  it  has 
frequently  been  so  imprudently  used  as  to  cause  severe 
explosions,  entailing  great  loss  of  life. 

The  deaths  caused  by  miscellaneous  accidents 
under  ground  are  also  very  numerous,  although  the 
general  rules  to  be  observed  in  collieries  are  so  com- 
plete that  it  would  be  difficult  to  devise  any  more.  If 
these  general  rules  were  only  carried  out  in  practice, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  result  would  be 
a  marked  diminution  of  fatal  accidents. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  practical  inspection  of 
collieries  appears  also  to  leave  much  to  be  desired ; 
and  it  seems  that  either  the  inspection  is  not  uniform 
or  the  inspectors  are  too  few  in  number,  or  else  they 
are  saddled  with  such  divers  duties,  that  they  have 
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not  sufficient  time  at  command  to  make  frequent 
examination  of  collieries. 

Then,  again,  the  boards  of  examiners  differ  widely 
in  the  standard  they  adopt  for  the  examination; 
hence,  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  knowledge 
required  from  the  candidates  in  different  districts. 
The  original  object  of  instituting  independent  local 
boards  was  to  meet  the  diverse  requirements  of  men 
who  had  obtained  their  practical  knowledge  of  mining 
in  the  different  coal-fields.  But,  although  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  wide  difference  between  the  various 
methods  of  working  coal  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  seams— although  fiery  collieries  of  the  North  of 
England  require  a  different  system  from  non-fiery 
collieries  of  South  Staffordshire,  and  the  pillar  and 
stall  is  dissimilar  to  the  long  wall  method  of  working 
coal — the  general  principles  of  applied  science  are  in 
all  cases  the  same. 

In  order  to  make  the  working  of  the  Act  more 
consistent,  the  idea  of  a  ministry  of  mines  has  been 
often  mooted.  For  some  reasons  it  might  be  advisable 
to  have  some  central  authority;  not,  perhaps,  a  ministry 
of  mines,  but  a  department  of  the  Home  Office  specially 
devoted  to  the  questions  arising  out  of  the  working 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  or  a  separate  office  at 
the  Royal  School  of  Mines  under  a  head  inspector. 
Such  a  central  organisation  would  have  the  advan- 
tage of  collecting  information  from  the  various 
districts  into  one  focus,  where  it  would  be  always 
available.  Through  the  agency  of  such  an  establish- 
ment the  reports  of  the  inspectors,  and  other 
documents,  might,  perhaps,  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  public  at  a  somewhat  earlier  date  than  is 
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usual  at  present ;  and  that  in  itself  would  be  a  great 
advantage. 

It  might,  also,  by  introducing  an  uniform  method 
of  compiling  the  statistics,  facilitate  the  labours  of 
the  inspectors  and  relieve  them  of  some  of  their 
labours,  thus  giving  them  more  time  to  devote  to  the 
examination  of  mines. 

Special  reports  might  be  sent  up  by  the  inspectors 
from  time  to  time,  not  necessarily  for  publication 
but  for  reference  in  case  of  need ;  and,  generally,  the 
vast  amount  of  statistical  and  other  information  now 
scattered  over  the  country,  and  to  be  found  only  in 
the  hands  of  the  inspectors  in  their  different  districts, 
might  be  collected  and  compiled,  and  made  available 
for  reference. 

Owing  to  the  mode  in  which  the  examinations 
for  managers'  certificates  are  held,  there  exists  a 
notable  inequality  in  the  standard  of  knowledge 
required  from  the  candidates. 

Ever  since  these  examinations  have  been  insti- 
tuted a  great  diversity  of  opinion  has  shown  itself; 
both  as  regards  the  matter  of  the  examination,  and  the 
class  of  persons  who  were  intended  by  the  Act  to  hold 
the  certificate  of  competency. 

The  Act  directs  that  the  responsible  manager  of  a 
coal  mine  ought  to  hold  a  certificate  of  competency. 
He  is  placed  in  the  same  position  as  the  master  of  a 
vessel,  and  can  only  hold  his  position  as  long  as  he 
retains  his  certificate,  which  may  be  cancelled  or 
suspended  in  case  of  incompetency  or  gross  neglect 
being  proved  against  him.  But  who  is  the  responsible 
manager  ? 

In  large  collieries  the  management  is  practically 
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divided  among  a  number  of  officials,  all  acting  under 
the  general  direction  of  a  viewer,  who  may  or  may 
not  be  resident.  In  most  cases  he  is  not  so,  and  has 
the  supervision  of  a  number  of  collieries.  He  naturally 
leaves  the  carrying  out  of  his  plans  to  others,  such  as 
under -viewers  or  overmen. 

For  some  time  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  a 
controversy  was  kept  up  as  to  which  of  these  officials 
was  to  hold  the  position  of  responsible  manager.  Ifc 
was  eventually  decided  by  the  Home  Secretary  that 
the  overmen  were  qualified  to  hold  certificates  of 
service  and  competency. 

But  since  then  the  examining  boards — follow- 
ing the  tendency  of  all  educational  bodies — have  from 
year  to  year  raised  the  standard  of  the  examination, 
and  required  a  greater  amount  of  knowledge  from 
the  candidates ;  so  that,  at  present,  few  overmen 
could  obtain  a  certificate  of  competency  in  any  district, 
although,  at  the  same  time,  from  a  professorial  point 
of  view,  the  standard  is  not  very  high. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  greatest  possible 
difference  exists  in  the  extent,  difficulties,  and  dangers 
of  collieries ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  requirements 
in  knowledge  and  experience  needful  for  the  manage- 
ment of  mines  must  vary  with  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome. 

A  man,  quite  competent  to  conduct  the  workings 
of  a  small  non-fiery  pit,  would  be  utterly  out  of  place 
at  the  head  of  a  large  and  fiery  colliery. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  permissible  to  suggest,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  inequality  of  the  standard  of 
examination  which  must  exist  in  the  present  system — 
and,  at  the  same  time,  while  demanding  a  high  degree 
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of  knowledge  from  those  who  are  destined  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  managing  large  works,  not 
to  exclude  from  the  list  of  certificates  the  trustworthy, 
practical  men  who  act  as  overmen — that  two  classes 
of  certificates  might  be  established.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  exact  some 
measure  of  knowledge  even  from  the  men  who  act  as 
underviewers  and  overmen,  but  do  not  take  the  direct 
responsibility  of  management.  It  might,  therefore, 
seem  judicious  to  divide  the  examination  into  two 
parts  :  one  on  the  practical  subjects  relating  to  coal 
mining,  and  the  other  on  the  applied  science  necessary 
for  the  higher  branches  of  mine  engineering. 

The  first  or  practical  examination  should  be  local, 
and  held  in  the  different  colliery  centres  as  at  present, 
and  should  embrace  all  the  subjects  pertaining  to  the 
practical  working  of  coal,  and  the  discipline  of  col- 
lieries. The  candidates  should  not  be  required  to 
know  more  than  the  rudiments  of  applied  science, 
such  as  can  be  acquired  by  intelligent  diligence  in  the 
course  of  practical  experience.  A  certificate  of  having 
passed  this  first  examination  should  be  made  a  neces- 
sary qualification  for  the  position  of  overman ;  while 
for  any  one  who  aspired  to  become  the  responsible 
manager  of  a  large  colliery,  it  should  be  further  neces- 
sary to  obtain  a  certificate  of  the  higher  class ;  but 
every  candidate  for  the  second  or  higher  examination 
should  be  required  to  possess  the  certificate  of  practical 
competency  given  by  the  local  examiners. 

The  second  or  higher  examination  would  be  held  in 
London,  and  might  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  the 
Royal  School  of  Mines.  By  this  means,  some  sort  of 
status  would  be  given  to  a  class  of  engineers  whose 
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duties  embrace  a  greater  variety  of  worts  than  any 
other.  The  mining  engineer  has  not  only  the  grave  re- 
sponsibility of  underground  safety,  but  has  the  laying 
out  of  miles  of  railway  above  and  below  surface,  the 
designing  of  intricate  ventilating,  pumping,  and 
winding  machinery;  he  has  to  contend  with  fire, 
water,  and  the  support  of  immense  weights  of  super- 
incumbent earth,  and  the  raising  of  millions  of  tons 
of  coal. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  the  necessary  works  for  the 
exploitation   of    a  large  colliery,  he  requires  more 
varied  knowledge  than  is  needful  in  any  other  branch 
of  engineering.     It  seems  strange  that  in  a  country 
like  England,  where  the  great  industries  are  directly 
dependant  on  the  produce  of  the  mines — where,  in 
fact,  the  existence  of  immense  masses  of  coal  and  iron 
ores  has  been  the  prime  cause  of  a  commercial  success 
far  above  that  of  any  other  country — the  men  who 
direct  and  control  the  enterprises  which  have  for  their 
object  the  discovery  and  utilization  of  these  natural 
riches  are  undistinguished  save  by  an  indefinite  title. 
There  exists  for  them  no  central  institute  which 
can  confer  a  diploma  of  universally  recognized  rank 
or  membership,  or  serve  as  a  place  of  union  where 
their  varied  and  valuable  experiences  may  be  compared 
and  recorded. 

The  holders  of  certificates  of  practical  competency, 
although  intended  to  act  as  under- viewers  or  overmen, 
might  also  become  the  responsible  managers  of  small 
and  not  dangerous  collieries,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  inspector  for  the  district,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  or  any  central  authority  which 
may  be  instituted. 
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The  consideration  of  the  use  of  blasting  powder  in 
fiery  collieries  is  one  which  requires  great  attention. 
It  would  never  do  to  countenance  the  continuance  of 
any  system  which  was  in  itself  dangerous,  and  likely  to 
cause  the  loss  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
system  were  only  dangerous  when  applied  without 
proper  precaution,  it  would  be  unfair  to  condemn  it. 

It  might  be  shown  that  to  wedge  down  coal  instead 
of  blasting  it  would  be  actually  to  the  advantage  of 
the  colliery  owner,  on  account  of  a  greater  production 
of  large  coal ;  but  this  would  be  evading  the  question, 
which  refers  only  to  the  safety  or  non-safety  of  blasting 
powder  in  fiery  coal  mines. 

The  presence  of  any  naked  light  is  a  danger  in  the 
presence  of  explosive  gas,  whether  a  farthing  dip  or 
the  flame  of  a  shot.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
even  a  mine  yielding  inflammable  gas  can  be  so  venti- 
lated as  to  be  secure  from  explosion  under  ordinary 
circumstances ;  and,  if  so,  a  naked  light  ought  to  be 
safe  if  used  with  circumspection. 

A  good  light  is  invaluable  for  the  prevention  of 
accidents  by  falls  of  roofs  and  sides,  but  this  is 
no  argument  for  the  disuse  of  safety  lamps.  In 
a  mine  yielding  explosive  gas,  any  trivial  accident 
may  cause  an  accumulation  of  gas,  or  sufficient  may 
lodge  in  a  crevice  or  hole  to  produce  an  explosion, 
and  it  is  therefore  expedient  to  guard  against  such  an 
occurrence  by  providing  the  men  with  a  compara- 
tively safe  light.  But  in  the  use  of  blasting  powder, 
in  fiery  mines,  it  is  contemplated  to  expose  the  naked 
light  for  only  a  short  space  of  time,  and  in  parts  of 
the  mine  which  are  free  from  gas. 
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The  general  rule  in  the  Mines  Regulation  Act 
relating  to  shots  very  clearly  points  out  the  circum- 
stances under  which  powder  is  to  be  used,  and  the 
precautions  to  be  observed  in  using  it. 

A  competent  person  is  to  "  examine  the  place 
where  it  is  to  be  used,  and  the  places  contiguous 
thereto,  and  shall  not  allow  the  shot  to  be  fired  unless 
he  finds  it  safe  to  do  so." 

It  does  appear  that  this  rule  ought,  if  strictly 
adhered  to,  be  sufficient  to  guard  against  the  dangers  of 
the  use  of  powder.  It  is  manifest  that  in  a  mine  pecu- 
liarly subject  to  "  blowers,"  or  sudden  discharges  of 
abnormal  quantities  of  gas,  the  use  of  powder — in  fact, 
the  presence  even  for  a  short  space  of  time  of  any 
naked  light — ought  to  be  prohibited.  But  such  circum- 
stances are  exceptional ;  and  it  would  be  unfair  to 
impose  regulations  on  the  great  majority  in  order  to 
meet  the  dangers  of  a  few  collieries.  Indeed,  most  of 
the  explosions  directly  traced  to  the  firing  of  a  shot 
have  occurred  where  gas  has  been  proved  to  exist,  if 
not  at  the  place  where  the  shot  was  fired,  at  least  in 
places  contiguous.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
quote  the  words  of  one  of  the  inspectors  (Mr.  Hedley), 
used  at  the  investigation  of  an  explosion  at  a  colliery 
in  Lancashire.  He  remarked  that :  "  If  people  would 
continue  to  use  gunpowder  near  gobs  full  of  gas  they 
might  be  pretty  sure  to  have  accidents." 

To  hope  for  complete  security  in  the  prosecution 
of  so  dangerous  an  occupation  as  mining  would  be 
futile,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  well-known 
dangers  should  be  avoided  by  the  means  at  command. 
The  management  of  a  colliery  consists  in  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  details  of  the  work;  and,  as  this  attention 
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is  more  or  less  careful,  the  safety  of  the  mine  will  be 
greater  or  less.  No  scientific  invention  nor  specific 
rules  will  ensure  the  safety  of  collieries ;  this  is  to  be 
attained  by  constant  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  all 
engaged,  and  a  most  careful  attention  to  the  ordinary 
details  of  routine  in  carrying  out  the  work,  according 
to  systems  dictated  by  knowledge  and  founded  on 
experience. 

As  far  as  explosions  are  concerned,  the  remedy 
which  would  suggest  itself  to  the  ordinary  mind  would 
be  simply  to  clear  the  mine  of  the  dangerous  gas. 

This  simple  proposition  is  a  very  difficult  one  to 
carry  out  in  practice ;  yet,  with  the  powerful  appliances 
of  modern  invention,  in  the  shape  of  mechanical 
ventilating  machinery,  almost  any  quantity  of  air  can 
be  forced  into  or  pumped  out  of  underground  workings. 
But  in  many  large  collieries  there  exist  large  tracts 
of  cavernous  wastes,  from  which  the  coal  has  been 
extracted,  denominated  goaves  or  gobs,  where  the  gas 
exuding  from  the  strata  is  allowed  to  accumulate,  thus 
forming  vast  reservoirs  of  inflammable  air.  At  periods 
of  lower  barometrical  pressure  the  gas  expands,  and 
flows  out  from  these  forlorn  recesses  into  the  main  arte- 
ries of  the  mine,  playing,  as  it  were,  along  the  edges  of 
the  goaves,  and  ready  to  ignite  at  any  naked  light  it 
may  come  in  contact  with.  A  sudden  fall  of  the 
barometer,  or  a  break  in  the  superincumbent  strata 
in  the  waste,  may  force  out  a  sufficient  amount  of 
explosive  gas  to  vitiate  a  whole  mine.  Then  again, 
the  firing  of  a  shot,  more  especially  if  it  blows  out  the 
steaming,  may  cause  such  a  vibration  in  the  air  under- 
ground as  to  cause  a  large  influx  of  inflammable  gas  into 

Q  2 
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the  working  places  of  the  mine.  The  danger  from  such 
a  cause  is  self-evident,  and  was  pointed  to  as  the  main 
cause  of  explosions  by  Messrs.  Lyell  and  Faraday 
as  long  ago  as  1844;  yet  the  ingenuity  of  colliery 
agents  is  spent  on  endeavours  to  control  and  repress 
this  element  of  danger,  instead  of  making  efforts  to 
prepare  an  outlet  for  the  accumulated  gas,  and 
remove  it  altogether.  The  question  of  cost  is  neces- 
sarily an  element  in  all  schemes  for  mining  opera- 
tions ;  but  the  cost  of  a  special  air- way  to  drain  the 
goaves  of  a  large  mine  cannot  be  so  great  as  to  weigh 
against  the  possibility  of  an  explosion. 

The  great  aim  of  a  colliery  viewer — the  acme  of 
good  management — is  to  have  the  workings  of  a  col- 
liery so  clear  of  gas  and  so  safe  that  men  might 
work  with  naked  lights,  and  the  coal  be  blasted  down 
with  impunity.  This  end  cannot  be  attained  in 
some  coal  mines  owing  to  the  existence  of  "  blowers," 
that  is  to  say,  compressed  gas  in  the  coal  or  strata;  but 
in  the  majority  of  coal  mines  the  flow  of  gas  from  the 
coal  is  sufficiently  regular  in  amount  from  day  to  day 
to  enable  the  necessary  quantity  of  air  to  be  estimated, 
and  the  gas  consequently  diluted  and  rendered  harm- 
less. In  the  case  of  many  great  explosions  it  has  been 
a  difficult  matter  to  explain  the  presence  of  sufficient 
gas  to  produce  the  terrific  results,  the  goaves  being 
bricked  up,  and  the  edges  ventilated  by  a  current  of 
air,  and  yielding  little  or  no  gas  in  ordinary.  But 
supposing  a  sudden  fall  of  strata  to  take  place  in  the 
interior  of  the  waste,  or  an  abnormal  fall  of  the 
barometer,  or  a  violent  vibration  caused  by  a  shot,  and 
out  comes  the  insidious  gas,  floating  rapidly  on  the 
ventilating  current  and  mixing  with  the  common  air, 
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until  suddenly  the  dangerous  mixture  meets  with  some 
naked  light  in  a  part  of  the  mine  considered  safe,  and 
at  once  explodes.  To  explain  such  occurrences,  far- 
fetched theories  are  frequently  propounded,  and  often 
they  are  simply  attributed  to  the  use  of  powder  for 
blasting  the  coal.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
this  theory  can  be  in  all  cases  supported  if  the  rules 
laid  down  for  firing  shots  are  duly  observed.  It  is 
supposed,  however,  that  a  shot  will  liberate  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  gas  to  cause  an  explosion  ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  this  gas  can  become  sufficiently  mixed 
with  common  air  to  form  an  explosive  mixture  in  the 
short  space  of  time  required  for  the  action  of  a  shot. 

That  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  presence  of  air-damp  in  mines 
is  shown  by  statistical  records.  Eor  instance,  during 
a  low  state  of  the  barometer  between  the  10th  and 
13th  of  December,  1866,  no  less  than  six  colliery 
explosions  occurred,  among  which  was  the  terrible 
calamity  at  the  Oaks  Colliery,  by  which  360  men 
perished. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  with  a  falling  baro- 
meter the  gas  in  a  coal  seam  or  the  goaves  of  a  colliery 
rushes  out  at  once.  It  takes  some  days  before  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  exudes  to  become  dangerous ;  and  it  is 
not  at  times  of  violent  oscillation  of  the  barometer, 
but  during  a  continued  low  pressure,  that  the  greatest 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended.  There  is  also  a  system 
of  ventilation  adopted  in  continental  collieries,  which 
may  be  termed  the  ascentional,  and  which  consists  in 
taking  the  return  air  always  from  the  rise  of  the  work- 
ings ;  that  is  to  say,  giving  the  lighter  carburetted 
hydrogen  the  facility  of  draining  in  the  direction  of  ita 
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density.  The  natural  escape  for  fire  damp  is  as  much 
towards  the  rise  as  that  of  water  is  towards  the  dip. 
This  principle,  although  so  well  recognised  on  the 
continent  that  on  it  is  based  one  of  the  general  rules 
laid  down  for  the  management  of  fiery  collieries,  has 
never  been  sufficiently  appreciated  in  this  country. 

The  accidents  in  coal  mines  caused  by  the  firing  of 
gas  appeal  more  to  public  sympathy  than  other  causes 
of  death,  but  they  do  not  occasion  the  greatest  loss  of 
life.  The  fatalities  through  falls  of  roof,  though  not 
so  conspicuous,  are  much  more  numerous.  These 
accidents  depend,  as  a  rule,  on  the  want  of  care  of  the 
colliers  themselves. 

In  nearly  every  case  they  are  caused  by  the  workmen 
neglecting  to  use  the  pit  timber  supplied  to  them  for 
the  purpose  of  propping.  It  has  been  abundantly 
proved  in  practice  that  in  those  collieries  where  the 
roof  is  timbered  and  secured  by  special  men  paid  by 
the  owner  for  the  purpose,  the  deaths  from  falls  of 
roof  are  much  less  numerous.  By  making  the  owner 
responsible  for  seeing  this  done,  either  directly  or 
through  the  colliers,  the  Act  has  done  all  that 
legislation  can  do  to  secure  safety.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  dangers  directly 
depending  on  the  colliers,  amelioration  will  follow 
on  better  education.  Prom  this  point  of  view 
the  education  clauses  are  not  too  stringent,  as, 
instead  of  a  reckless,  ignorant  set  of  colliers,  we  shall 
have  a  class  of  steady,  careful  workmen,  more  alive  to 
a  sense  of  danger,  and  more  intelligent  in  their  work. 
Although  the  restriction  on  youthful  labour  in  mines 
has  now  been  in  action  more  or  less  for  the  last 
twenty-eight  years,  there  is  no  diminution  in  the 
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number  of  colliers,  and  no  depreciation  in  their 
working  capabilities  to  be  recorded. 

It  is  not  intended  to  assume  that  scientific  dis- 
coveries may  not  naturally  diminish  the  risks  of 
mining.  Science  has  already  done  a  great  deal  in 
that  direction,  and  more  may  be  expected  as  know- 
ledge and  discovery  advance.  Mr.  Buddie,  the  most 
eminent  viewer  of  his  day,  rested  his  hopes  of  greater 
safety  in  the  working  of  mines  on  the  efforts  of  men 
of  science,  and  his  opinion  has  been  amply  justified 
by  the  many  inventions  and  new  appliances  which 
have  been  introduced  in  mining  with  beneficial  results. 

It  is  not  chimerical  to  hope  some  day  to  see  a 
perfectly  safe  light  introduced  in  the  fiery  collieries 
through  the  means  of  dynamic  electricity. 

The  possibility  of  discovering  some  chemical  sub- 
stance which  will  have  an  explosive  effect  without 
giving  a  flame,  or  requiring  one  to  act,  must  also  be 
admitted.  Machinery  may  eventually  be  successfully 
applied  to  coal  cutting,  and  thus  do  away  with  many 
of  the  casualties  through  falls  of  roof. 

Improved  ventilating  and  other  machinery  is 
being  daily  introduced,  and  this  field  for  invention  is 
by  no  means  neglected.  But  what  the  future  may 
have  in  store  can  only  be  surmised,  and  meantime  the 
realities  of  the  present  must  be  acted  on  by  making 
use  of  all  the  appliances  for  safety  already  known 
with  intelligence  and  sincerity,  and  not  relying  too 
much  on  inventions  which  may  only  come  to  light  in 
distant  ages. 

Although  accidents  in  coal  mines  are  still  very 
frequent,  and  deaths  numerous — too  numerous — the 
death-rate  of  the  present  time  compares  favourably 
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with  that  of  past  years.  As  no  records  were  kept 
previous  to  the  Inspection  Act  of  1850,  it  is  only 
possible  to  institute  comparisons  from  that  date.  Eor 
some  years  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  little  or 
nothing  was  known  of  its  effects;  and  the  benefits 
derived  from  inspection  was  doubted,  or  even  denied, 
by  many  colliery  proprietors. 

During  the  discussion  on  the  Bill  of  I860,  questions 
as  to  the  actual  result  of  mining  inspection  arose  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  Mr.  Dillwyn  moved  for 
a  return  of  the  number  of  fatal  accidents  that  had 
occurred  in  coal  mines  in  the  United  Kingdom  since 
the  system  of  colliery  inspection  had  come  into 
operation ;  specifying  the  cause  and  the  locality  of 
such  accident,  and  the  relation  between  the  number 
of  accidents,  the  number  of  inspectors,  and  the 
amount  of  coal  raised  in  each  year.  Accordingly, 
a  table  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  inspector 
of  mines,  giving  approximately  the  information  de- 
manded. In  the  early  years  of  inspection,  the  returns 
made  to  the  inspectors  were  incomplete.  The  first 
complete  list  of  deaths  was  published  in  1853,  when 
the  three  inspectors  then  appointed  made  out  the 
list  of  the  deaths  since  1851.  Again,  the  production 
of  coal  was  not  registered  until  1854,  after  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had  recom- 
mended, in  an  official  report,  that  the  Keeper  of  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology  be  placed  in  communica- 
tion with  the  inspectors  of  coal  mines ;  and  in  1855  the 
first  return  of  the  coal  and  iron  produce  of  the  country 
was  obtained  through  direct  application  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  works. 

In  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission   on  the 
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supply  of  coal,  the  production  for  the  three  years  1851, 
1852,  and  1853,  is  estimated  at  50,875,000  tons  per 
annum.  Since  1854,  the  quantity  of  coal  raised  every 
year  is  duly  registered,  and  amounts,  for  the  ten 
years  ending  1860,  to  605,154,940  tons. 

The  return  of  accidents  and  deaths,  made  hy  Mr. 
Dickinson  in  1860,  has  since  then  been  completed  by 
him  and  brought  down  to  the  year  1875.  (See  Ap- 
pendix.) 

Assuming  the  production  of  coal  in  1851  to  have 
been  50,875,000  tons,  and  taking  the  number  of 
deaths  recorded  for  that  year,  namely,  984,  it  appears 
that  51,702  tons  of  coal  were  raised  for  every  life  lost. 
Ten  years  later,  that  is  during  the  year  1861,  86,039,214 
tons  of  coal  were  raised,  and  943  lives  lost,  giving 
91,239  tons  per  life;  thus  shewing  a  ratio  of  improve- 
ment of  19.35  deaths  in  1851,  as  compared  with 
10.95  deaths  in  1861,  for  every  million  tons  raised. 
In  the  year  1871  the  coals  raised  amounted  to 
117,429,853  tons,  and  the  lives  lost  to  1075,  giving 
9.15  deaths  per  million  tons  raised,  and  in  1876,  the 
figures  are  134,125,166  tons  raised,  and  933  lives  lost, 
or  6.95  per  million  tons.  It  is,  however,  preferable  to 
take  a  series  of  years  for  comparison  rather  than  a 
single  year,  which  may  be  exceptionally  high  or  low. 

Taking,  therefore,  decades,  it  appears  that  during 
the  ten  years  ending  1860  the  death-rate  was  13.90 ;  for 
the  ten  years  ending  1870,  it  diminished  to  10.90 ;  and 
for  the  five  years  ending  1875,  still  further  to  8.70 
per  million  tons  raised. 

Now,  comparing  the  death-rate  during  different 
periods  with  reference  to  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed, the  results  are  as  follows : — During  the 
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decade  ending  1860,  the  death-rate  was  one  in  every 
245  employed ;  during  the  ten  years  ending  1870,  it 
was  one  for  every  300 ;  and  for  the  five  years  ending 
1875,  it  was  one  in  every  430  employed.  That 
is  to  say,  the  deaths  have  been  reduced  from  4 
to  2.30  per  thousand  employed.  The  most  fatal 
cause  of  death  is  found  to  be  the  falls  of  roof  or  sides 
underground.  Thus,  in  the  decade  ending  1860,  the 
deaths  from  falls  averaged  376.7  per  annum,  while 
those  caused  by  explosions  were  244.1 ;  during  the 
ten  years  ending  1870,  the  figures  are  416.3  through 
falls,  as  compared  with  226.7  through  explosions; 
and  for  the  five  years  ending  1875,  the  deaths  under 
the  first  item  were  450,  and  under  the  second  195.40. 
Again,  the  deaths  through  explosions  have  diminished 
from  one  in  1008  persons  employed  during  the  decade 
ending  1860  to  one  in  1408  for  the  same  period  ending 
1870,  and  to  one  in  2864  for  five  years  ending  1875, 
while  those  caused  by  falls  of  roof  have  decreased  only 
in  the  ratio  of  one  to  653,  one  to  767,  and  one  to  1056 
employed. 

Thus  the  accidents  caused  by  falls  of  roof  are  not 
only  numerically  greater,  and  cause  more  loss  of  life 
than  those  from  colliery  explosions,  but  during  twenty- 
five  years  of  inspection  they  have  not  diminished  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  latter.  The  coal  seams  which 
are  at  present  worked  lie  much  deeper  than  those  pre- 
viously worked,  and  are  much  more  charged  with 
explosive  gas,  and  consequently  more  difficult  to 
ventilate,  whereas  the  dangers  caused  through  the 
breakage  of  roof  have  not  increased,  the  deeper  seams 
being  just  as  easy  to  timber  as  the  more  shallow. 
Yet  in  this  class  of  accident,  mainly  dependant  on  the 
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miner  himself  for  prevention,  the  improvement  is  by 
no  means  so  marked. 

A  glance  at  the  following  figures  will  show  the 
annual  average  of  lives  lost  during  twenty-five  years, 
classified  under  the  several  heads,  and  also  the  per 
centage  attributable  to  each  class  of  accidents. 

1851—1860. 

AVERAGE   NUMBER   OF   LIVES   LOST. 

Per  cent. 
24.40 
37.60 


Explosions     

Falls  of  stone  and  roof 


In  shafts          

Miscellaneous,  underground 
On  the  surface 


Per  annum. 
.  244.1 
,.  376.7 
,.  211.9 
.  118.6 
50.5 


Total  average     ...  1001.8 

1861—1870. 


Explosions     

Falls  of  stone  and  roof 

In  shafts         

Miscellaneous,  underground 
Surface 


226.7 
416.3 
150.5 
191.6 
77.5 

1062.6 


21.20 

11.80 

5.00 

100.00 


21.33 
39.10 
14.15 
18.20 
7.25 


Total  average 

1871—1875. 

Explosions       195.4 

Falls  of  stone  and  roof           ...  450.8 

In  shafts           155.0 

Miscellaneous,  underground    ...  211.0 

Surface             ...  88.6 


100.00 


17.80 
41.00 
14.00 
19.20 
8.00 


Total  average      ...  1100.8  100.00 

Erom  these  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
relative  loss  of  life  through  explosions  has  mate- 
rially decreased  during  twenty-five  years  of  colliery 
inspection. 
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The  average  loss  of  life  during  the  first  decade 
of  inspection  is  seen  to  be  24.40  per  cent,  of  the 
total  loss ;  during  the  next  decade  the  proportion 
is  21.30 ;  and  for  the  five  years  ending  1875  it  falls 
to  17.80.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of 
lives  lost  through  falls  of  stone  and  roof  has 
increased  from  37.60  per  cent,  during  the  first  decade ; 
to  39.10  during  the  second ;  and  41.00  during  the 
five  years  ending  1875.  The  other  classes  of  acci- 
dents vary  but  little  in  proportion,  and  can  be  traced 
more  clearly  to  unavoidable  or  unforeseen  circum- 
stances, carelessness,  recklessness,  and  stupidity.  But 
while  the  percentage  of  deaths  through  explosions 
shows  an  improvement  in  the  management  of  the 
dangerous  element  of  explosive  gas  underground,  the 
increasing  proportion  of  deaths  through  falls  of  stone 
or  roof  shows  the  necessity  of  attending  to  this  branch 
of  mining  safety  with  more  care. 

The  results  we  have  obtained,  after  nearly  thirty 
years  legislation,  have  been,  if  not  so  great  as  the 
more  sanguine  supporters  of  colliery  inspection  had 
expected,  at  any  rate  sufficient  to  justify  the  action  of 
the  Legislature.  If  the  state  of  our  colliers  and 
collieries  at  the  present  time  be  compared  with  that 
which  obtained  at  the  commencement  of  the  century, 
the  amelioration  will  be  found  so  great  that  the  pre- 
vious state  of  things  will  appear  barely  credible.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  century  the  colliers  in  Scotland 
had  been  just  released  from  a  bondage  equal  to  slavery ; 
the  children  of  colliers  of  both  sexes  were  huddled 
down  the  pits  at  tender  ages  to  grow  up  ignorant, 
dissolute,  and  immoral.  The  lives  of  the  colliers  were 
so  little  valued  that  those  who  were  killed  by  acci- 
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dents  were  often  buried  with  unseemly  haste,  without 
inquest  or  inquiry.  As  late  as  1814,  a  judge  at 
assizes  at  Durham  commented  on  the  actual  breach  of 
the  law  in  not  holding  inquests  on  the  colliers  who 
perished  by  the  frequent  pit  accidents.  Further, 
no  record  whatever  was  kept  either  of  the  number  of 
people  employed  or  the  number  of  those  who  were 
killed  by  underground  fatalities. 

Since  the  introduction  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  a 
large  amount  of  statistical  and  general  information 
has  been  recorded,  which  must  be  of  material  service 
in  promoting  improvement  in  the  management  of  the 
mines  and  consequently  diminishing  the  loss  of  life. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  direct  influence  of  the  various 
Acts  has  been  most  beneficial.  The  employment  of 
women  and  young  children  in  such  an  occupation  as 
coal- working  underground,  was  a  blot  on  the  industry 
which  had  to  be  removed.  The  recorded  figures  of 
deaths  and  accidents  show  that,  although  the  quantity 
of  coal  raised  has  risen  from  50  millions  in  1850  to 
130  millions  in  1875,  the  mining  population  has 
doubled,  and  the  collieries  become  greatly  extended, 
deeper,  and  more  dangerous  to  work,  yet  the  number 
of  deaths  remains  about  the  same,  while  the  average 
term  of  life  is  also  apparently  increased  by  improved 
ventilation.  These  results  are  by  no  means  negative. 

The  education  clauses  have  not  been  sufiiciently 
long  in  operation  to  produce  very  tangible  results. 
But  it  may  be  anticipated  that  by  giving  every 
collier's  child  the  rudiments  of  education,  some 
improvement  in  their  social  life  will  be  attained,  and 
that  we  shall  get  a  steadier  and  more  intelligent  class 
of  workmen.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  strikes  of 
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the  present  day — and  at  no  period  have  they  heen 
more  numerous  or  more  extensive — are  not  attended 
with  the  hrutality  and  violence  of  former  years. 

At  the  present  time,  men  who  refuse  to  work  on 
whatever  grounds — whether  justifiable  or  not,  judi- 
cious or  injudicious — are  prepared  to  discuss  their 
reasons  at  conferences,  or  submit  their  demands  to 
arbitration,  instead  of  taking  the  law  into  their  own 
hands  and  fighting  the  battle  of  their  supposed  rights 
with  brickbats  and  fire-brands. 

How  much  of  this  result  is  attributable  to  the 
general  advance  of  civilisation  in  the  country,  and 
how  much  to  the  direct  influence  of  special  Acts  of 
Parliament,  is  a  difficult  matter  to  specify.  One 
point  is,  however,  quite  clear,  namely,  that  these 
Acts  have  had  a  tendency  to  increase  the  confidence 
of  the  mining  population  in  the  Government  of 
the  country,  independently  of  political  party.  They 
see  in  the  provisions  of  the  various  Acts  the  strong 
desire  of  the  Legislature  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  workpeople,  as  far  as  it  can  possibly  be  done 
without  trenching  unfairly  on  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty. 

That  legislation  was  necessary  is  abundantly  proved 
by  the  records  of  the  past.  It  is  a  sad,  but  neverthe- 
less a  true,  reflection  that  nearly  every  class  of  labour 
has  required  the  protection  of  the  State.  The  con- 
dition of  our  factory  operatives  was  a  most  melancholy 
one  before  the  Acts  for  the  regulation  of  their  employ- 
ment were  passed.  The  same  may  be  said  of  almost 
every  class  of  labour,  and  with  special  reason  of  the 
mining  population,  who,  from  the  nature  of  their 
work,  were  liable  to  greater  neglect  than  any  other 
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branch  of  labour.  In  coal  mines  there  existed  a 
tendency  on  the  side  of  owners  to  lay  the  blame  of 
accidents  on  the  recklessness  or  foolhardiness  of  the 
colliers,  while  the  latter  accused  their  employers  of 
sacrificing  safety  to  economy. 

It  became  absolutely  necessary  to  define  the  duties 
of  both  parties,  where  the  lives  of  so  many  were 
jeopardised.  The  result  has  been,  if  not  to  prevent  a 
loss  of  life  underground,  at  least  to  diminish  the 
number  of  casualties.  By  regulating  the  employment 
of  boys,  and  making  provision  for  their  education,  the 
social  status  of  the  mining  population  has  been 
improved.  The  results  obtained  are  in  themselves 
suflicient  for  congratulation,  but  they  are  not  com- 
pletely satisfactory. 

This  fact  has  been  forcing  itself  on  the  attention 
of  those  interested  in  the  subject  for  some  time,  and 
quite  recently  the  Government,  having  a  sincere 
desire  to  promote  any  measure  which  might  tend  to 
the  saving  of  human  life  and  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  mining  population,  has  appointed  a 
Royal  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  "  inquiring  and 
reporting  whether  with  respect  to  influence  of  fluc- 
tuations of  atmospheric  pressure  upon  the  issue  of  fire 
damp  from  coal ;  to  the  adoption  and  efficient  appli- 
cation of  trustworthy  indicators  of  the  presence  of  fire 
damp ;  and  generally  to  systematic  observations  of  the 
air  in  mines ;  to  improved  methods  of  ventilation  and 
illumination ;  to  the  employment  of  explosive  agents 
in  the  getting  of  minerals ;  and  to  other  particulars 
relating  to  mines  and  mining  operations ;  the  re- 
sources of  science  furnish  any  practical  expedients 
that  are  not  now  in  use,  and  are  calculated  to  prevent 
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the  occurrence  of  accident  or  limit  their  disastrous 
consequences." 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  in  closing  these  pages, 
to  express  a  confident  hope  that  the  labours  of  this 
commission  will  result  in  formulating  some  prac- 
ticable scheme  by  which  a  greater  saving  of  life 
underground  may  be  effected. 
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Table,  shewing  the  number  of  fatal  accidents  and  deaths,  with  the  ratio 
to  persons  employed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  inspection. 

NOTE. — After  1872,  fireclay,  ironstone,  and  shale  mines  are  comprised ; 
and  after  1873,  Ireland  is  included.  (Report  for  the  year  1875,  by  JOSEPH 
DICKINSON,  Esq  ,  Inspector  of  Mines.) 


Accidents  causing  one  or 
more  deaths. 

Persons 
em- 
ployed. 

Eatio  of  Persons  to  each 
Accident. 

Fire  Damp 
Explosions. 

if 

1 

Miscellaneous 
under  ground. 

Miscellaneous 
above  ground. 

d 

a 

Above 
ground 
and 
below 
ground. 

Fire  Damp 
Explosions. 

Eoof  and  sides 
falling. 

OQ 

1| 

11 

Miscellaneous 
above  ground. 

i 

Average  of 
10  years 
ending  1860 

ACCIDENTS. 

82.0 

361.1 

183.7 

100.3 

46.8 

773.9 

246,032.2 

3000 

681 

1339 

2453 

5257 

318 

Year  1870 

56.5 

403.1 

133.3 

156.1 

73.8 

822.8 

319,240.5 

5650 

792 

2394 

2045 

4326 

388 

„      1871 

52 

426 

118 

161 

69 

826 

370,881 

7132. 

870 

3143 

2303 

5375 

448 

„      1872 

62 

445 

131 

179 

77 

894 

418,088 

6743 

939 

3191 

2335 

5429 

468 

„      1873 

44 

474 

158 

211 

86 

973 

512,199 

11,641 

1080 

3242 

2427 

5955 

526 

„      1874 

44 

403 

145 

200 

103 

895 

538,829 

12,246 

1337 

3716 

2694 

5231 

602 

„      1875 

41 

440 

153 

196 

97 

927 

535,845 

13,069 

1217 

3502 

2733 

5524 

578 

Average  of 
10  years 
ending  1860 

DEATHS. 

244.1 

376.7 

211.9 

118.6 

50.5 

1001.8 

246,032.2 

1008 

653 

1161 

2074 

4872 

245 

Year  1870 

226.7 

416.3 

150.5 

191.6 

77.5 

1062.6 

319,240.5 

1408 

767 

2121 

1666 

4119 

300 

„      1871 

269 

435 

123 

176 

72 

1075 

370,881 

1378 

852 

3015 

2107 

5151 

345 

„      1872 

154 

456 

155 

217 

78 

1060 

418,088 

2714 

916 

2697 

1926 

5360 

394 

„      1873 

100 

491 

171 

221 

86 

1069 

512,199 

5122 

1043 

2995 

2317 

5955 

479 

„      1874 

166 

413 

154 

214 

109 

1056 

538,829 

3245 

1304 

3498 

2517 

4943 

510 

„      1875 

288 

459 

172 

227 

98 

1244 

535,845 

1860 

1167 

3115 

2360 

5467 

430 
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List  of  Serious  Colliery  Explosions  previous  to  1850. 


DATE. 

NAME  OF  COLLIERY. 

LIVES  LOST. 

1675,  February  3rd    . 

Mostyn,  North  Wales 

Several 

1708,  August  18th      . 

Fatfield,  Chester-le-Street 

69 

1710,  .       .,: 

Bensham,  Newcastle 

70  to  80 

1743,  January  18th    . 

North  Biddick,  Gateshead        . 

17 

1757,  June  10th 

Ravens  worth,  Newcastle  .         •     .-   • 

16 

1766,  March  18th 

Walker,  Newcastle    .... 

10 

1767,  February  27th  . 

Fatfield,  Chester-le-Street 

39 

1778,  December  8th  . 

Chaytor  Haugh,  Newcastle 

24 

1793,  December  27th 

Sherriff  Hill,  G-ateshead   . 

14 

1794  June  9th  .        .        » 

SO 

„     »   nth    ;.    y; 

Harraton,  Chester-le-Street 

O\J 

28 

1795,  April  24th        .       '•-  _j 

Benwell,  Newcastle  .        .  '     •  .- 

11 

1799,  October  llth    . 

Lumley  Fence  houses        .         .         . 

39 

1803,  September  25th 

Wallsend,  North  Shields  .         .    ,     . 

13 

1805,  October  21st     . 

Hepburn,  Newcastle          » 

35 

„     November  29th      '    . 

Oxclose     ...... 

38 

1806,  March  28th      . 

Killingworth,  Newcastle    . 

10 

1809,  September  Hth 

Killingworth          „            ... 

12 

1812,  May  25th 

Felling                    „            ... 

92 

„     October  10th    . 

Herrington,  Durham 

24 

1813,  September  28th 

Fatfield    ; 

32 

„     December  24th 

Ft  11  ing,  Newcastle    .        .         .         . 

22 

1814,  August  12th     . 

Hepburn        „          4         .    '     . 

11 

1815,  June  2nd 

Newbottle  Fence  houses    .   ..    , 

57 

„        „     27th        .        . 

Sherrifi1  Hill,  Newcastle    ...        . 

11 

1817,     „     30th 

Harraton,  Chester-le-Street 

38 

„     December  18th 

Rainton  Fence  houses 

27 

1819,  July  19th 

Sherriff  Hill,  Newcastle    . 

35 

„     October  9th      . 

Lambton,  Durham    .... 

13 

1821,        „       23rd    . 

Wallsend,  North  Shields  . 

52 
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DATE. 

NAME  OP  COLLIERY. 

LIVES  LOST. 

1823,  November  3rd  . 

Rainton  Fence  houses 

59 

1824,           „         19th 

Newbottle,  Durham 

11 

„     October  25th    . 

Lumley             „                 ... 

14 

1825,  July  3rd  . 

Fatfield,  Chester-le-Street 

11 

1826,  May  30th 

Townley,  Durham    .... 

38 

„     June  17th 

Jarrow,  Newcastle     .... 

34 

1828,  May  20th 

Flint,  Flintshire        .... 

11 

„     November  28th 

Washington,  Durham 

14 

1830,  April  24th 

Pemberton,  Wigan   .... 

9 

„     August  3rd 

Jarrow,  Newcastle    .... 

42 

1833,  May  Pth  . 

Springwell        „ 

47 

1835,  June  18th 

Wallsend         „ 

102 

1836,     „     25th 

Hetton,  Durham       .               •  . 

20 

1837,  December  6th  . 

Springwell,  Newcastle 

27 

1838,  October  24th    . 

Lowea,  Whitehaven 

35 

1839,  February  18th 

William  Pitt,  Cumberland 

23 

„     June  28th 

St.  Hilda,  South  Shields 

52 

1843,  April  7th          .         . 

Stormont  Main,  Newcastle 

27 

1844,  September  28th 

Has  well,  Newcastle  .... 

95 

1845,  February  4th   . 

Haye's  Wood,  Somerset   . 

10 

„     August  2nd 

Crombach,  South  Wales  . 

28 

„        21st      . 

Jarrow,  Newcastle    .... 

39 

1846,  January  14th    . 

Risca,  Monmouth     .... 

35 

„     November  17th 

Round's  G-reen,  Oldbury 

19 

1847,  March  6th 

Ardsley  Main,  Barnsley   ^ 

72 

„     May  17th 

Beeston,  Leeds          .         .        . 

9 

1848,  March  29th      . 

Eagle  Bush,  Neath  .        .         . 

19 

„     October  28th    . 

Whinny  Hill,  Whitehaven 

30 

NOTE.— This  list  is  necessarily  incomplete  from  want  of  records. 
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List  of  Colliery  Explosions,  entailing  loss  of  Six  lives  and  upwards, 
since  1850,  compiled  from  the  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of 
Mines. 


DATE, 

NAME  OF  COLLIERY. 

LIVES  LOST. 

1850,  March  16th      .        . 

Haydock,  Ashton      .         .         .         ,  ., 

13 

„     June  5th 

Little  Us  worth,  Durham  . 

11 

„     October  10th    . 

Bent  G-range     

16 

„     November  7th  . 

Haydock,  Ashton      .... 

9 

12th     .   . 

Houghton,  Durham  .... 

26 

„     December  12th 

Duffryn,  Aberdare    .         .         . 

8 

1851,  March  15th      . 

Nitshill,  Paisley        .         .         . 

61 

„     August  18th     . 

Washington,  Durham 

35 

„     October  21st     . 

West  Moor,  Newcastle 

9 

„     December  20th 

Rawmarsh,  Yorkshire       .         .         «, 

52 

1852,  April  23rd 

Pemberton,  Wigan  .... 

12 

»     May- 

Morley  Hall     „        .         .  '       t 

10 

„     6th 

Hepburn,  Shields      .... 

22 

„         „     10th         .         . 

Middle  Duffryn,  Aberdare 

65 

„        „    20th 

Cappull,  Preston       .... 

36 

„     December  22nd 

Elsecar,  Barnsley      .... 

9 

1853,  March  12th      . 

Risca,  Monmouth      .... 

10 

„      23rd      .         . 

Arley,  Wigan   .         ...         .         , 

58 

„     April  26th         »         . 

Old  Park,  Dudley     .      \  .         ,        .' 

11 

„     July  1st   .      .'•.'.. 

Bent  G-range,  Lancashire           .         , 

20 

1854,  February  18th  . 

Tnce  Hall,  Wigan      . 

89 

1855,  May  25th 

Old  Field,  Longton 

7 

„     August  21st      .         . 

Lundhill,  Barnsley   .... 

6 

1857,  February  19th 

189 

„     May  20th 

Kirkless  Hall,  Wigan        .         ... 

9 

„        „     27th 

Tyr  Nicholas,  Wales 

13 

„     July  31st  . 

Heys,  Ashton-under-Lyne 

40 

1858,  February  2nd  , 

Bardsley,             „                        .         . 

53 

„        25th.        . 

Lower  Duffryn,  Aberdare 

19 

„     May  28th 

Bryndu,  Tailbach      .      .   ,         . 

12 

,,     December  llth 

Tyldesley,  Leigh       .        .        . 

25 
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DATE. 

NAME  OP  COLLIERY. 

LIVES  LOST. 

1860,  February  15th 

Higham,  Barnsley     .... 

13 

„     March  3rd 

Burradon,  Durham  .... 

76 

„     August  3rd 

"Winstanley,  Wigan  .... 

13 

„     November  6th  . 

Lower  Duffryn,  Aberdare 

12 

„     December  1st   . 

Black  vein,  Bisca       . 

142 

20th 

Hetton,  Durham       .... 

22 

1861,  March  8th 

Blaengwawr,  Aberdare 

13 

1862,  January  22nd  . 

Hartley,  Newcastle   .... 

204  (sufP.) 

„     February  19th 

Cethin,  Merthyr  Tydfil     . 

47 

„     November  22nd 

Walker,  Newcastle   .... 

16 

„     December  8th  . 

Edmundsmain,  Barnsley 

59 

1863,  March  6th 

Coxlodge,  Newcastle          .        -.  '       . 

26 

„     October  17th    . 

Morfa,  Port  Talbot  .         .        ;  .      '•  -  . 

39 

1865,  June  16th 

Tredegar,  Monmouth         .         .."•'. 

26 

„     December  20th 

Cethin  Cyfartha,  Merthyr  Tydfil     . 

34 

1866,  January  23rd  . 

Park  Lane,  Wigan  .... 

30 

„     May  4th  .         ... 

Garswood  Park,  St.  Helen'a    . 

12 

„     October  30th    . 

Pelton,  Chester-le-Street  . 

24 

„     December  12th 

Oaks,  Barnsley          .         .         .      .  .' 

361 

1867,  August  20th     . 

Garswood  Park,  St.  Helen's 

14 

„     November  8th 

Ferndale,  Pontypridd        ..        .         . 

178 

1868,  September  30th      .  .  ' 

Wynnstay,  Euabon  .                  . 

10 

„     November  28th 

Hindley  Green,  Wigan 

62 

„     December  26th 

Haydock,  St.  Helen's         .        .     '  . 

26 

1869,  April  1st  . 

High  Brooks,  Wigan         .         .        . 

37 

„     June  10th 

Ferndale,  Pontypridd       .         .         . 

53 

„     July  21st        „        . 

Haydock,  St.  Helen's         ,        >        . 

59 

„     October  22nd  .         * 

Newbury,  Somersetshire   .     ,     . 

11 

„     November  15th 

Low  Hall,  Wigan     .         .      '  .        .- 

27 

1870,  February  14th 

Morfa,  Taibach          .... 

30 

„     July  7th  . 

Silverdale,  Newcastle-under-Lyne     . 

19 

„       „     23rd         .         . 

Charles,  Llansamlet 

19 

„     August  19th     . 

Brynn  Hall,  Wigan 

20 

1871,  January  10th    . 

Kenishaw  Park,  Chesterfield     . 

26 

„     February  24th  . 

Pentre,  Pontypridd  .... 

38 

„     March  2nd 

Victoria,  Monmouth 

19 

„     September  6th  . 

Ince  Moss,  Wigan    .... 

70 

„     October  25th    . 

Seaham,  Sunderland 

26 
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DATE. 

NAME  OF  COLLIERY. 

LIVES  LOST. 

1872,  February  14th  . 

Maesteg  Merthyr,  Bridgend 

11 

„     March  28th      . 

Lovers'  Lane,  Atherton    . 

27 

„     October  7th      .        « 

34 

1873,  February  5th   . 

Talke,  Newcastle-under-Lyne   . 

18 

1874,  April  14th        >     -  .-' 

Astley  Pit,  Dukinfield       . 

54 

„     July  18th 

Ince  Hall,  "Wigan      .... 

15 

„     November  20th 

Rawmarsb,  Rotherham 

23 

„     December  24th 

Bignall  Hill,  Newcastle-under-Lyne 

17 

1875,  April  30th 

Bunker's   Hill,  Kidsgrove 

43 

„     December  4th  . 

New  Tredegar,  Monmouth 

23 

6th  . 

Llan,  Cardiff    .         .         .         .         . 

16 

»                        » 

6th  .        . 

Swaith  Main,  Barnsley 

143 

1876,  December  18th 

South  Wales,  Monmouth  . 

23 

1877,  January  23rd  . 

Stone  Hill,  Farnworth      . 

18 

„     February  7th   . 

Foggs,  Darcy  Lever  .... 

10 

„     March  10th      . 

Weigfach,  Swansea  .         .         .        ;' 

18 

„     October  llth    .     '  . 

Pemberton,  Wigan  .         .         . 

36 

„     October  22nd   . 

Blantyre,  Lanark     . 
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APPENDIX  No.  III. 


Acts  passed  or  orders  made  ~by  tli&  Parliament  of  Scotland  regarding 
Goal  mines  and  Colliers. 

1606.    Jacob!  VI.    Act  anent  Coilziaris  and  Saltaris. 

Na  persone  within  this  realme  heirefter  sail  fie,  hyre,  or  conduce  ony  salteris 
coilzearis  or  coilberaris  without  ane  sufficient  testimoniall  of  their  maister  quhom 
they  last  servit, 

1621.     Jacobi  VI.     Commissione  anent  Coallis  and  Coilheghes. 
(To  examine  and  report  on  the  condition  of  certain  Collieries.) 

1661.  Carolus  II.  Act  anent  Coal-hewers.  Batifies  the  elevent  Act  of  the 
18  Par.  of  K  :  Ja  :  6 :  of  worthie  memory,  with  the  addition  of  watermen  who 
laves  and  gatesmen  who  work  the  wayes  and  passages  in  the  heughs. 

1696.  Grulielmi.  Overture  for  working  Levells  and  Sinks  to  Mines  and  Coall 
Pitts. 

1698.     Grulielmi.     Act  for  repairing  of  High  wayes  and  filling  up  of  Coall  Pits. 
1700.     Grulielmi.     Overture  for  an  Act  anent  Coal  and  Salt. 

1703.  The  draught  of  an  Act  for  reviving  an  Act  past  in  the  twelvth  Parlia- 
ment of  King  James  the  Sixth  anent  Mines  and  Minerals. 
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Acts  passed  ~by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  regarding  the 
Regulation  and  Inspection  of  Mines  and  Miners. 

1775.  (15  Geo.  III.,  c.  28.)  An  Act  for  altering,  explaining,  and  amending 
several  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  respecting  Colliers,  Coal-bearers, 
and  Salters. 

1799.  (39  Geo.  III.)     An  Act  to  explain  and  amend  the  Laws  relative  to 
Colliers  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland.     [13th  June,  1799.] 

1800.  (39  and  40  Geo.  III.,  c.  77.)     An  Act  for  the  Security  of  Collieries 
and  Mines,  and  for  the  better  Regulation  of  Colliers  and  Miners.     [9th  July, 
1800.] 

1817.  (57  Geo.  III.,  c.  122.)  An  Act  to  extend  the  Provisions  of  an  Act  of 
V  the  Twelfth  year  of  His  late  Majesty  King  George  the  First,  and  an  Act  of  the 
Twenty-second  year  of  His  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Second,  against  Pay- 
ment of  Labourers  in  Goods  or  by  Truck,  and  to  secure  their  Payment  in  the 
lawful  Money  of  this  Realm,  to  Labourers  employed  in  the  Collieries,  or  in  the 
•working  and  getting  of  Coal,  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  j  and  for  extending  the  Provisions  of  the  said  Acts  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  [llth  July,  1817.] 

1827.  (7  and  8  Geo.  IV.,  c.  30.)  An  Act  for  consolidating  and  amending  the 
laws  in  England  relative  to  malicious  Injuries  to  Property.  [21st  June,  1827.] 
Repealed  by  Act  of  1837. 

1831.  (1  and  2  Will.  IV.,  c.  36.)  An  Act  to  repeal  several  Acts  and  parts  of 
Acts  prohibiting  the  Payment  of  Wages  in  Goods,  or  otherwise  than  in  the 
current  Coin  of  the  Realm.  [15th  October,  1831.] 

1837.  (1  Viet.  c.  89.)  An  Acb  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  burning  or 
destroying  Buildings  and  Ships.  [17th  July,  1837.] 

^  1842.  (5  and  6  Viet.,  c.  99.)  An  Act  to  prohibit  the  Employment  of 
Women  and  Girls  in  Mines  and  Collieries,  to  regulate  the  Employment  of  Boys, 
and  to  make  other  Provisions  relating  to  Persons  working  therein.  [10th 
August,  1842.] 

1850.  (13  and  14  Viet.,  c.  100.)  An  Act  for  Inspection  of  Coal  Mines  in 
Great  Britain.  [14th  August,  1850.]  Repealed  by  Act  of  1855. 

1355.  (18  and  19  Viet.,  c.  108.)  An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  for  the  Inspec- 
tion of  Coal  Mines  in  Great  Britain.  [14th  August,  1855.] 
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1860.  (23  and  24  Viet.,  c  151.)     An  Act  for  the  Regulation  and  Inspection 
of  Mines.     [28th  August,  I860.]     Amended  by  Act  of  1862. 

1861.  (24  and  25  Viet.,  c.  96.)    An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Statute 
Law  of  England  and  Ireland  relating  to  Larceny  and  other  similar  offences. 
(Stealing  Ore  of  Metal,  Coal,  &c.,  by  Miners  or  others.)     [6th  August,  1861.] 

1861.  (24  and  25  Viet.,  c.  97.)    An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Statute 
Law  of  England    and    Ireland    relating    to   Malicious   Injuries   to  Property. 
(Injuries  to  Mines.)     [6th  August,  1861]. 

1862.  (25  and  26  Viet.,  c.  79.)     An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  Coal 
Mines.     [7th  August,  1862.] 

1872.  (35  and  36  Viet.,  c.  76.)  An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Acts 
relating  to  the  Regulation  of  Coal  Mines,  and  certain  other  Mines.  [10th 
August,  1872  ] 

1872.  (35  and  36  Viet.,  c.  77.)  An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Law 
relating  to  Metalliferous  Mines.  [10th  August,  1872.]  Repealed  in  part  by 
Act  of  1875.  (8.) 

1875.  (38  and  39  Viet.,  c.  17.)  An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  with  respect  to 
manufacturing,  keeping,  selling,  carrying,  and  importing  G-unpowder,  Nitro- 
glycerine, and  other  explosive  substances.  [14th  June,  1875  ]  (Application  of 
Act  of  1872  to  magazines  used  for  mines.) 

1875.  (38  and  39  Viet.,  c.  39)     An  Act  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the 
Metalliferous  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1872,  with  respect  to  the  annual  Returns 
from  Mines.     [19th  July,  1875.] 

1876.  (39  and  40  Viet.,  c.  79.)     An  Act  to   make  further  provision  for 
Elementary  Education.     [15th  August,  1876.] 
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Production  of  Coal  at  Different  Times. 


1660  ... 

1700'  ... 

1750  ... 

1770  ... 

1780  ... 

1785  .;. 

1790  ... 

1795  ... 

1800  ... 

1816  ... 

1839  ... 

1845  ... 

1800  to  1850 
(average) 

1850  ... 

1860  ... 

1870  ... 
1875 


Amount  of  Coal  raised  in 
the  Kingdom,  in  tons. 

2,148,000          Estimate  of  Royal  Commission  on  Coal,  1871 
...       2,612,000  „  „ 

...  4,773,828 
...  6,205,400 
...  6,424,976 

...  6,888,712 
...  7,618,760 

...  10,681,728 

...  10,080,300 

...  27,020,115  „  Samuel  Salt 

...  31,024,417  J.  R.  McCullocn 


34,600,000 
40,000,000 

50,875,000 

84,042,698 

112,875,525 

133,306,485 


Royal  Commission 


Official  Returns 
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Abercarn  Colliery  Explosion       .     216 

Accidents,  comparative  tables  of     237 

Act  of  Scotch  Parliament,  pro- 
hibiting export  of  coal,  1515  .  4,  5 

Act  of  Scotch  Parliament,  pro- 
hibiting free  labour  among  col- 
liers, 1606  ....  15 

Act  of  British  Parliament, 
amending  Scotch  Acts,  1775  .  16 

Act  of  British  Parliament,  free- 
ing the  Scotch  colliers  .  .  17 

Act  of  British  Parliament,  rela- 
ting to  malicious  injury,  1736 — 
1800  .  .  .  .  18  20 

Act  of  British  Parliament,  pro- 
viding for  payment  of  wages  in 
money,  1817  ....  25 

Act  of  British  Parliament,  mali- 
cious injury,  1827  ...  25 

Act  of  British  Parliament,  Truck 
Act,  1831  .  ,  .25 

Act  of  British  Parliament,  pro- 
hibiting employment  of  women 
and  children,  1842  ...  49 

Act  of  British  Parliament,  in- 
spect ion  of  coal  mines,  1850  .  102 

Act  of  British  Parliament,  to 
amend  Inspection  Act,  1855  .  129 

Act  of  British  Parliament,  regu- 
lation and  inspection,  1860  .  137 

Act  of  British  Parliament,  to 
amend  (Two  shafts),  1862  .  154 

Act  of  British  Parliament,  to 
consolidate  and  amend,  1872  .  194 

Air  pumps  first  used  .         .         .117 

Ardsley  Colliery  Explosion          .       79 

Arley  Pit  Colliery  Explosion        .     129 

Ashberg  Hills,  explosion  at          .       10 

Astley  Colliery  Explosion    .         .     205 

Aston  Colliery  in  Flintshire         .         9 

Bank  of  England,  loan  to  G-overn- 
ment  on  security  of  coal  im- 
ported into  London  .  .  1  i 

Barnsley,  mass  meeting  of  col- 
liers at 192 

Beesly,  Professor,  his  theory  as 
to  the  causes  of  accidents  .  193 


Bills  brought  into  House  of  Com- 
mons, by  Mr.  Duncombe  82,  84,  93 

Bill  for  Regulation  of  Metalli- 
ferous Mines,  brought  in  by 
Lord  Kinnaird  .  .  .188 

Bilston  colliers  dragging  cartloads 
of  coal 23 

Blackwell,  Mr.  S.,  and  Professor 
Phillips,  instructed  by  Govern- 
ment to  examine  Collieries  .  94 

Blackwell,  Mr.  S.,  and  Professor 
Phillips,  their  Reports  .  .  98 

Blackwell,  Mr.,  appointed  In- 
spector, instructions  to  him  on 
his  appointment  .  .  .  106 

Blackwell,  Mr.,  paper  read  before 
Society  of  Arts  .  .  .118 

Blantyre  Colliery  Explosion        .     208 

„  ,.  „         Mr. 

Macdonald  draws  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  .         .214 

Blasting  Powder,  importance  of 
use  with  care  .  .  .  206 — 229 

Borwood  Colliery  Explosion        .     210 

Brockholes          ....         5 

Brougham,  Lord,  views  regarding 
mining  legislation  .  .  .  102 

Bruce,  Mr.,  brings  in  Bill  of  1872     194 

„        „     receives     deputation 
from  Mining  Association          .     196 

Buddie,  Mr.,  description  of  the 
modes  of  ventilating  .  .  27 

Buildass,   or    overtime   without 

pay 62 

Bunker's  Hill  colliery  Explosion     206 

Burt,  Mr.,  on  the  causes  of 
explosions  .  .  .  .211 

Cadman,  Mr.,  opinion  on  Aber- 
carn Explosion  .  .  .  216 

Campbell,  Lord,  opinion  on  sys- 
tem of  inspection  ...  82 

Canals,  their  construction  greatly 
extended  ....  24 

Capital  and  Labour,  constant 
wrangling  between ...  87 

Cayley,  Mr.,  moves  for  select 
committee  112 
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Certificates  of  competency  .        .      86 

„  „  advo- 

cated by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair     .     187 

Certificates,  deputation  of  col- 
liery proprietors  and  managers 
as  to 200 

Csrtificates  to  be  granted  to 
underyiewers  ....  202 

Certificates  proposed  system        .     226 

Charter  to  Abbot  and  Convent  of 
Dunfermline,  by  William  de 
Oberwill  in  1291  ...  4 

Charters  for  digging  coal     .         .         3 

Chawdon,  Wesley's  description  of 
inhabitants  .  .  .  .13 

Chesterton  Colliery  Explosion    .     210 

Claims  of  Colliers  to  parliamen- 
tary attention  quite  overlooked  22 

Clanny,  Dr.,  first  lamp  applied 
underground  invented  by,  in 
1813 30 

Coalbrookdale     ....         5 

Coal  trade,  its  importance  at  a 
very  early  period  .  .  .  3 

Coal  trade,  rapidly  developing 
during  14th  Century  .  .  3 

Coal  trade  committee  appoint  a 
sub  -  committee  to  answer 
report  of  Messrs.  Faraday  & 
Lyell 72 

Colliers,  demonstration  of,  in 
1842 59 

Colliers,  combinations  of,  exercise 
considerable  influence  on  the 
course  of  legislation  .  .  86 

Colliers  meeting  at  Manchester 
to  petition  Government  to 
appoint  a  Royal  Commission  184 

Colliery  Act,  evasions  of  .75 

„      explosion  first  recorded 
in  North  of  England  in  1705       11 

Colliery  managers'  certificates 
first  recommended  .  .  86 

Colliery  population,  Mr.  Carleton 
Tufnell's  Report  ...  32 

Colliery  proprietors'  opposition 
to  Lord  Ashley's  Bill  .  .  50 

Commission,  Royal,  on  the  em- 
ployment of  women  and  chil- 
dren .....  40 

Commission,  Royal,  on  coal  dura- 
tion ....  174 

Commission,  Royal,  metalliferous 
mines 175 

Commission,  Royal,  to  inquire 
into  causes  of  exorbitant  price 
of  coal  .  204 
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Commission,  Royal,  on  accidents 
in  coal  mines  ....  243 

Committee  (House  of  Commons) 
on  coal  mines,  1835  .  .  34 

Committee  (House  of  Lords), 
1849 93 

Committee  (House  of  Commons), 
1853 112 

Committee  (House  of  Commons), 
1853  .  .  .  .  .120 

Committee  (House  of  Commons), 
1865  .  .  .  .  ,165 

Condition  of  mining  population 
in  1848 88 

Condition  of  operatives       .         .       21 

„              workers      in     col- 
lieries       12 

Conference  between  Mining  Asso- 
ciation and  Inspectors  as  to 
alterations  in  the  Bill  .  .181 

Coppull  Colliery  explosion  .         .       78 

Cowen,  Mr.  observations  in  House 
of  Commons  on  colliery  acci- 
dents   212 

Cymmer  Colliery  Explosion  j 
Mr.  Mackworth's  report  .  134 

Dangers  of  coal  mining  discussed      73 

Darley  Main  Colliery,  Explosion 
in  1849  .  .  .  .  .90 

Davy  Lamp,  a  source  of  danger, 
unless  under  strict  regulations  100 

De  la  Beche  and  Di,  Lyon  Play- 
fair  their,  Report  ...  77 

De  la  Beche,  Sir  Henry,  com- 
missoned  to  report  upon  various 
Colliery  Explosions.  .  .78 

De  la  Beche,  Sir  Henry,  inaugu- 
rates the  School  of  Mines  .  Ill 

Delegates,  workmen's,  theirobjec- 
tions  in  detail  to  the  Bill  of 
1869 182 

Demonstration  ot  colliers  in  1842       59 

Deputation  of  workmen's  dele- 
gates wait  upon  Home  Secre. 
tary 121 

Deputation  to  Home  Secretary 
putting  forth  the  workmen's 
views 182 

Deputation  of  colliery  proprie- 
tors and  managers  to  Secretary 
State 200 

Dickinson,  Mr.,  his  report  upon 
Midland  and  South  Wales  dis- 
trict   109 

Dickinson,  Mr.,  his  report  for 
1853  122 
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Discipline  in  collieries,  great  want 
of 184 

Discontent  of  the  Colliers  in  1816       23 

„          fomented  by  Chartist 
agitators  ....       59 

Duncombe,  Mr.  T.,  brings  for- 
ward a  Bill  in  1847  ...  82 

Duncombe,  T.  Mr.,  introduces  a 
second  Bill,  14th  July,  1817  .  81 

Duncombe,  Mr.  T.,  introduces  a 
Bill,  under  the  Auspices  of 
Mining  Association,  1849  .  93 

Dunn,  Mr.,  his  opinion  on  venti- 
lation 95 

Dunn,  Mr.,  appointed  inspector, 
instructions  to  him  on  his 
appointment  ....  106 

Dunn,  Mr.,  reports  the  Scotch 
Collieries  much  inferior  in 
management  to  the  English  .  109 

Durham,  monster  meeting  of 
miners  in  favour  of  Mines 
Eegulation  Bill  .  .  .  195 

Duties  of  Inspectors  of  Mines,  as 
recommended  by  the  Miners 
Association  of  Great  Britain 
in  their  petition  to  Parliament  81 


Early  Legislation  with  regard  to 
collieries  .  .  .14 

Education,  want  of,  among  the 
officers  of  the  collieries  .  .  74 

Education,    want    of,  put    pro- 
minently before  Parliament  by  the 
Miners  Association   of  Great 
Britain  in  their  petition  .         .       81 

Elcho,  Lord,  supports  the  plan  of 
increased  inspection,  and  advo- 
cates the  adoption  of  certifi- 
cates of  competency  .  .  183 

Elementary  Education  Act          .     208 

Elliot,  Sir  George,  approves  of 
Government  inspection  .  .  95 
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An  Inquiry  into  the  Theories  of  History, — Chance, — Law, — 
Will.  With  Special  Reference  to  the  Principle  of  Positive 
Philosophy.  By  WILLIAM  ADAM.  8vo.  15s. 

Akbar.    An  Eastern  Romance 

By  Dr.  P.  A.  S.  VAN  LTMBURG-BROUWER.  Translated  from 
the  Dutch  by  M.  M.  With  Notes  and  Introductory  Life  of 
the  Emperor  Akbar,  by  CLEMENTS  R.  MARKHAM,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 
Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Allen's  Series, 

1. — Ansted's  World  We  Live  In.     2s. 

2. — Ansted's  Earth's  History.     2s. 

3. — Ansted's  2000   Examination  Questions  in  Physical  Geo- 
graphy.    2s. 

4. — Geography  of  India.     (See  page  10.)     2s. 

5  — Ansted's  Elements  of  Physiography.     Is.  4d. 

6. — Hall's  Trigonometry.     (See  page  11.)     2s. 

7. — Wollaston's  Elementary  Indian  Reader.  Is.  (See  p.  35.) 

Ameer  Ali.  The  Personal  Law  of  the  Mahommedans  (ac- 
cording to  all  the  Schools).  Together  with  a  Comparative 
Sketch  of  the  Law  of  Inheritance  among  the  Sunnis  and 
Shiahs.  By  SYED  AMEER  ALI,  Moulvi,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Barrister- 
at-Law,  and  Presidency  Magistrate  at  Calcutta.  8vo.  15s. 

Anderson  (Ed.  L.)  How  to  Ride  and  School  a  Horse. 

With  a  System  of  Horse  Gymnastics.  By  EDWARD  L. 
ANDERSON.  Or.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Anderson  (P.)  The  English  in  Western  India. 
8vo.     14s. 

Andrew  (W.  P.)  India  and  Her  Neighbours. 

By  W.  P.  ANDREW,  Author  of  "  Our  Scientific  Frontier," 
"  The  Indus  and  Its  Provinces,"  "Memoir  of  the  Euphrates 
Route."  With  Two  Maps.  8vo.  15s. 

Andrew  (W.  P.)  Our  Scientific  Frontier. 

With  Sketch-Map  and  Appendix.     8vo.     6s. 

Ansted  (D.  T.)  Physical  Geography. 

By  Professor  D.  T.  ANSTED,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Fifth 
Edition.  Post  8vo.,  with  Illustrative  Maps.  7s. 
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CONTENTS: — PART  I. — INTRODUCTION. — The  Earth  as  a  Planet. 
— Physical  Forces. — The  Succession  of  Rocks.  PART  II. — 
EARTH  — Land. — Mountains. — Hills  and  Valleys. — Plateaux 
and  Low  Plains.  PA:^T  III. — WATER. — The  Ocean. — Rivers. 
— Lakes  and  Waterfalls. — The  Phenomena  of  Ice. — Springs. 
PART  IV. — AIR. — The  Atmosphere.  Winds  and  Storms. — 
Dew,  Clouds,  arid  Rain. — Climate  and  Weather.  PART  V. — 
FIRE. — Volcanoes  and  Volcanic  Phenomena. — Earthquakes. 
PART  VI.  — LIFE  — The  Distribution  of  Plants  in  the  different 
Countries  of  the  Earth. — The  Distribution  of  Animals  on  the 
Earth.— The  Distribution  of  Plants  and  Animals  in  Time. — 
Effects  of  Human  Agency  on  Inanimate  Nature. 

"The  Book  is  both  valuable  and  comprehensive,  and  deserves  a  wide 
circulation." — Observer. 

Ansted  (D.  T.)  Elements  of  Physiography. 

For  the  use  of  Science  Schools.     Fcap.  8vo.      Is.  4<l. 

Ansted  (D.  T.)  The  World  We  Live  In. 

Or  First  Lessons  in  Physical  Geography.  For  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Students.  By  D.  T.  ANSTED,  M.A.,  F.R.3.,  &c. 
Fcap  2s.  95th  Thousand,  with  Illustrations. 

Ansted  (D.  T,}  The  Earth's  History. 

Or,  First  Lessons  in  Geology.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Students.  By  D.  T.  ANSTED.  Third  Thousand.  Fcap.  «s. 

Ansted  (D.  T.)* 

Two  Thousand  Examination  Questions  in  Physical  Geography, 
pp.  180.     Price  2s. 
Ansted  (D.  T.)  and  Latham  (R.  G.)  Channel  Islands. 

Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alderney,  Sark,  &c. 
THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS.  Containing:  PART!. — Physical  Geo- 
graphy. PART  II.  — Natural  History.  PART  III. — Civil  His 
tory.  PART  IV. — Economics  and  Trade.  By  DAVID  THOMAS 
AX'STED,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and  ROBERT  GORDON  LATHAM,  M.A., 
M.D.,  F.R.S.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition  in  one  handsome 
8vo.  Volume,  with  72  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  Vizetelly, 
London,  Nicholls,  and  Hart  ;  with  Map.  8vo.  16s. 

"  This  is  a  really  valuable  work.  A  book  which  will  long  remain  the 
standard  authority  on  the  subject.  No  one  who  has  been  to  the  Channel 
Islands,  or  who  pui'poses  going  there  will  be  insensible  of  its  value."— 

Saturday  Review. 
"  It  is  the  produce  of  many  hands  and  every  hand  a  good  one." 

Ansted  (D.  T.)  Water,  and  Water  Supply. 

Chiefly  with  reference  to  the  British  Islands.  Part  I. — 
Surface  Waters.  8vo.  With  Maps.  18s. 
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Archer    (Capt,    J.   H.    Laurence)    Commentaries    on  the 

Punjaub  Campaign — 1848-49,  including  some  additions  to  the 

History  of  the  Second  Sikh  War,  from  original  sources.     By 

Capt.  J.  H.  LAWRENCE-ARCHER,  Bengal  H.  P.    Cr.   8vo.  8s. 

Aynsley  (Mrs,)  Our  Visit  to  Hindustan,  Kashmir,  and  Ladakh 

By  Mrs.  J.  C.  MURRAY  AYNSLEY.     8vo      14s. 
Bellew  (Capt,)  Memoirs  of  a  Griffin  ;  or,  A  Cadet's  First 
Year  in  India.  By  Captain  BELLEW.  Illustrated  from  Designs 
by  the  Author.     A  New  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
Bernay  (Dr,  A.  J.)  Students'  Chemistry. 

Being  the  Seventh  Edition  of  Household  Chemistry,  or  the 
Science  of  Home  Life.  By  ALBERT  J.  BERNAYS,  PH.  DR. 
F.C.S.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and  Practical  Chemistry  at  St.  Thomas' 
Hospital,  Medical,  and  Surgical  College.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  6d. 
Blanchard  (S.)  Yesterday  and  To-day  in  India. 
By  SIDNEY  LAMAN  BLANCHARD.  Post  8vo.  6s. 

CONTENTS. — Outward  Bound. — The  Old  Times  and  the  New. — 
Domestic  Life. — Houses  and  Bungalows. — Indian  Servants. — 
The  Great  Shoe  Question. — The  Garrison  Hack. — The  Long 
Bow  in  India. — Mrs.  Dulcimer's  Shipwreck. — A  Traveller's 
Tale,  told  in  a  Dark  Bungalow7. — Punch  in  India. — Anglo- 
Indian  Literature.  —  Christmas  in  India. — The  Seasons  in 
Calcutta. — Farmers  in  Muslin. — Homeward  Bound. — India 
as  it  Is. 

Blenkinsopp  (Rev,  E,  L.)  Doctrine  of  Development  in  the 
Bible  and  in  the  Church.     By  REV.  E.  L.  BLENKINSOPP,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Springthorp.     2nd  edition.      12mo.     6s. 
Boileau  (Major-General  J.  T.) 

A  New  and  Complete  Set  of  Traverse  Tables,  showing  the 
Differences  of  Latitude  and  the  Departures  to  every  Minute  of 
the  Quadrant  imd  to  Five  Places  of  Decimals.  Together  with 
a  Table  of  the  lengths  of  each  Degree  of  Latitude  and  corres- 
ponding Degree  of  Longitude  from  the  Equator  to  the  Poles ; 
with  other  Tables  useful  to  the  Surveyor  and  Engineer. 
Fourth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  corrected  by  the 
Author.  Royal  8vo.  12s.  London,  1876. 
Boulger  (D.  C.)  History  of  China.  By  DEMETRIUS  CHARLES 
BOULGBB,  Author  of  "  England  and  Russia  in  Central  Asia," 
&c.  8vo.  vol.  I.  With  Portrait.  18s. 
Boulger  (D.  C,)  England  and  Eussia  in  Central  Asia,  With 
Appendices  and  Two  Maps,  one  being  the  latest  Russian 
Official  Map  of  Central  Asia.  2  vols.  8vo.  86s. 
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Boulger  (D.  C.)  Central  Asian  Portraits ;  or  the  Celebrities 

of  the  Khanates  arid  the  Neighbouring  States.  By  DEMETRIUS 
CHARLES  BOULGER,  M.R.A.S.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Boulger  (D.  C.)  The  Life  of  Yakoob  Beg,  Athalik  Ghazi  and 

Badaulet,  Ameer  of  Kashgar.  By  DEMETRIUS  CHARLES 
EOULGER,  M.R.A.S.  8vo.  With  Map  and  Appendix.  16s. 

Bowring  (Sii  J.)  Flowery  Scroll. 

A  Chinese  Novel.  Translated  and  Illustrated  with  Notes  by 
SIR  J.  BOWRING.  late  H.B.M.  Plenipo.  China.  Post  Hvo 
10s.  6d. 

Boyd  (E.  Nelson)  Chili  and  the  Chilians,  during  the  War 
1879-80.  By  R.  NELSON  BOYD,  F.R.G.S.,  F.G.S.,  Author  of 
Coal  Mines  Inspection.  Cloth,  Illustrated.  Or.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Boyd  (R,  Nelson).    Coal  Mines  Inspection:  Its  History  and 

Results      8vo.     14s. 
Bradshaw   (John)   The   Poetical  Works  of   John    Milton, 

with  Notes,  explanatory  and  philological.  By  JOHN  BRADSHAW, 
LL.D.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Madras.  2  vols.,post  8vo.  1 2s.  6d. 

Brandis'  Forest  Flora  of  North- Western  and  Central  India. 
By  DR.  BRANDIS,  Inspector  General  of  Forests  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.     Text  and  Plates.     £2  18s. 

Briggs  (Gen.  J.)  India  and  Europe  Compared. 

Post  8vo.     7s. 

Bright  (W.)  Red  Book  for  Sergeants. 

Fifth  and  Revised  Edition,  1 880.  By  W.  BRIGHT,  late  Colour- 
Sergeant,  19th  Middlesex  R.V.  Fcap.  interleaved.  Is. 

Browne   (J.  W.)   Hardware;   How  to  Buy  it  for  Foreign 

Markets.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Buckle  (the  late  Capt.  E.)  Bengal  Artillery. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Services  of  the  Bengal  Artillery  from  the 
formation  of  the  Corps.  By  the  late  CAPT.  E.  BUCKLE,  Assist  - 
Adjut.  Gen.  Ben.  Art.  Edit,  by  SIR  J.  W.  KAYE.  8vo.  Lond, 
1852.  10s. 

Buckley  (R.  B.)  The  Irrigation  Works  of  India,  and  their 

Financial  Results.  Being  a  brief  History  and  Description  of 
the  Irrigation  Works  of  India,  and  of  the  Profits  and  Losses 
they  have  caused  to  the  State.  By  ROBERT  B.  BUCKLEY, 
A.M.I.C.E.,  Executive  Engineer  of  the  Public  Works 
Department  of  India.  8vo.  With  Map  and  Appendix.  9s. 
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Burke  (P.)  Celebrated  Naval  and  Military  Trials. 

By  PETER  BUKKE,  Serjeant-at-Lav.  Author  of  "  Celebrated 
Trials  connected  with  the  Aristocracy.1'  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Challenge  of  Barletta  (The). 

By  MASSIMO  D'AZEGLIO.  Rendered  into  English  hy  Lady 
LOUISA  MAGENIS.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  21s. 

Christmas  (Rev.  H.)  Republic  of  Fools  (The). 

Being  the  History  of  the  People  of  Abdera  in  Thrace,  from 
the  German  of  C.  M.  Von  Wieland.  By  Rev.  HENRY  CHRIST- 
MAS, M.A.,  F.R.S.  2  Vols  crown  8vo.  12s. 

Christmas  (Rev.  H.)   Sin :  Its  Causes  and  Consequences. 

An  attempt  to  Investigate  the  Origin,  Nature,  Extent  and 
Results  of  Moral  Evil.  A  Series  of  Lent  Lectures.  By  the 
REV.  HENRY  CHRISTMAS,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Post  8vo.  5s.  ' 

Collette  (C.  H.)  The  Roman  Breviary. 

A  Critical  and  Historical  Review,  with  Copious  Classified 
Extracts.  By  CHARLES  HASTJNGS  COLLKTTE.  2nd  Edition. 
Revised  and  enlarged.  8vo.  5s. 

Collette  (C.  H.)  Henry  VIII. 

An  Historical  Sketch  as  affecting  the  Re  formation  in  England. 
By  CHARLES  HASTINGS  COLLETTE.  Post  8vo.  6s. 

Colquhoun  (Major  J.  A.  S.)  With  the  Kurrum  Force  in  the 

Caubul  Campaign  of  1878-79.  By  Major  J.  A.  S.  COLQU- 
HOUN, R.A.  "With  Illustrations  from  the  Author's  Drawings, 
and  two  Maps.  8vo.  16s. 

Cooper's  Hill  College.  Calendar  of  the  Royal  Indian  En- 
gineering College,  Cooper's  Hill.  Published  by  authority  in 
January  each  year.  6s. 

CONTENTS. — Staff  of  the  College  ;  Prospectus  for  the  Year; 
Table  of  Marks ;  Syllabus  of  Course  of  Study  ;  Leave  and 
Pension  Rules  of  Indian  Service  ;  Glass  and  Prize  Lists  ;  Past 
Students  serving  in  India ;  Entrance  Examination  Papers,  &c. 

Corbet  (M.  E.)  A  Pleasure  Trip  to  India,  during  the  Visit 
of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  afterwards  to  Ceylon. 
By  Mrs.  CORBET.  Illustrated  with  Photos.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Crosland  (Mrs.  N.)  Stories  of  the  City  of  London ;  Retold 

for  Youthful  Readers.    By  Mrs.  NEWTON  CROSLAND.    With  ten 

Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

These  Stories  range  from  the  early  days  of  Old  London  Bridge  and  the 
Settlement  of  the  Knights  Templars  in  England  to  the  time  of  the  Gordon 
Biots ;  with  incidents  in  the  Life  of  Brunei  in  relation  to  the  Thames 
Tunnel ;  narrated  Irom  Personal  recollections. 
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Cruise  of  H.M.S.  "Galatea," 

Captain  H.R  H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  K.G.,in  1867  —1868. 
By  the  REV.  JOHN  MILNEK,  B.A.,  Chaplain  ;  and  OSWALD  W. 
BBIERLY.  Illustrated  by  a  Photograph  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  ;  and  by  Chromo-Lithographs  and  Grapho types 
from  Sketches  taken  on  the  spot  by  0.  W.  BKIERLY.  8vo.  16s. 

Danvers  (Fred.  Chas.)  On  Coal. 

With  Reference  to  Screening,  Transport,  &c.      8vo.      10s.  6d. 

Daumas  (E,)  Horses  of  the  Sahara,  and  the  Manners  of  the 

Desert.  By  E.  DAUMAS,  General  of  the  Division  Commanding 
at  Bordeaux,  Senator,  &c.,  &c.  With  Commentaries  by  the 
Emir  Abd-el-Kadir  (Authorized  Edition).  8vo.  6s. 

"  We  have  rarely  read  a  work  giving  a  more  picturesque  and,  at  the 
same  time,  practical  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  people,  than 
this  book  on  the  Arabs  and  their  horses." — Edinburgh  Courant. 

Deighton  (K.)  Shakespeare's  King  Henry  the  Fifth. 

With  Notes  and  an  Introduction.  By  K.  DEIGHTON,  Principal 
of  Agra  College.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Destruction  of  Life  by  Snakes,  Hydrophobia,  &c.,  in  Western 

India.     By  ati  EX-COMMISSIONER.     Fcap.     2s.  6d. 

Dickins,  (F.  V.)  Chiushingura :  or  the  Loyal  League. 

A  Japanese  Romance.  Translated  by  FREDERICK  V.  DICKINS, 
Sc.B.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  With  Notes 
and  an  Appendix  containing  a  Metrical  Version  of  the  Ballad 
of  Takasako,  and  a  specimen  of  the  Original  Text  in  Japanese 
character.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood, 
drawn  and  executed  by  Japanese  artists  and  printed  on 
Japanese  paper.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Doran  (Dr.  J.)  "  Their  Majesties  Servants" : 

Annals  of  the  English  Stage.  Actors,  Authors,  and  Audiences 
From  Thomas  Bettertou  to  Edmund  Kean.      By  Dr.  DOBAN, 
F.S.A.,  Author  of  "Table  Traits,"  "Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
England  of  the  House  of  Hanover."  &c.     Post  8vo.     6s. 

"  Every  page  of  the  work  is  barbed  with  wit,  and  will  make  its  way 

point  foremost provides   entertainment   for  the   most   divers® 

tastes."— Daily  News. 

Drury  (Col.  H.)  The  Useful  Plants  of  India, 

With  Notices  of  their  chief  value  in  Commerce,  Medicine, 
and  the  Arts.  By  COLONEL  HEBER  DRTJRY.  Second  Edition, 
with  Additions  and  Corrections.  Royal  8vo.  1 6s. 
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Edwards  (G.  Sutherland)  A  Female  Nihilist. 

By  ERNEST  LAVIGNE.  Translated  from  the  French  by  G. 
SUTHERLAND  EDWARDS.  Crown  8vo.  9s. 

Edwards  (H,  S.)  The  Lyrical  Drama :  Essays  on  Subjects, 

Composers,  and  Executants  of  Modern  Opera.  By  H.  SUTHER- 
LAND EDWARDS,  Author  of  "  The  Russians  at  Home  and 
Abroad,"  &c.  Two  vols.  Crown  8vo.  '21s. 

Edwards'  (H.  S.)  The  Russians  At  Home  and  the  Russians 

Abroad.  Sketches,  Unpolitical  and  Political,  of  Russian  Life 
under  Alexander  II.  By  H.  SUTHERLAND  EDWARDS.  '2  vols., 
Crown  8vo.  21s. 

Eyre,  (Major-General  Sir  V,),  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.  The  Kabul  In- 
surrection of  1841-42.  Revised  and  corrected  from  Lieut. 
Eyre's  Original  Manuscript.  Edited  by  Colonel  G-.  B. 
MALLESON,  C.S.I.  Crown  8vo.,  with  Map  and  Illustra- 
tions. 9s. 

Fearon  (A,)  Kenneth  Trelawny. 

By  ALEC  FEARON.  Author  of  "  Touch  not  the  Nettle." 
2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  21s. 

Garrick  (H.  B,  W.)  Mansukhi  and  Sundar  Singh ;  a  Hindu 
Tale.  Hindustani  and  English.  With  24  Illustrations.  By 
H.  B.  W.  GARRICK.  4to.  Is.  6d. 

Gazetteers  of  India. 

Thornton,  4  vols.,  8vo.     £2  16s. 
8vo.     21s. 

(N.W.P.,  &c.)  2  vols.,  8vo.     25s. 
Gazetteer  of  Southern  India. 

With  the  Tenasserim  Provinces  and  Singapore.  Compiled 
from  original  and  authentic  sources.  Accompanied  by  an 
Atlas,  including  plans  of  all  the  principal  towns  and  canton- 
ments. Royal  8vo.  with  4to.  Atlas.  £3  3s. 

Geography  of  India. 

Comprising  an  account  of  British  India,  and  the  various  states 
enclosed  and  adjoining.  Fcap.  pp.  250.  2s. 

Geological  Papers  on  Western  India. 

Including  Cutch,  Scinde,  and  the  south-east  coast  of  Arabia. 
To  which  is  added  a  Summary  of  the  Geology  of  India  gene- 
rally. Edited  for  the  Government  by  HENRY  J.  CARTER, 
Assistant  Surgeon,  Bombay  Army.  Royal  8vo.  with  folio 
Atlas  of  maps  and  plates ;  half-bound.  £2  2s. 
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Gillmore  (Parker)  Encounters  with  Wild  Beasts. 

By  PARKER  G-ILLMORE,  Author  of  "  The  Great  Thirst 
Land,"  "A  Side  Through  Hostile  Africa,"  &c.  With  Ten 
full-page  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Glyn  (A.  C.)  History  of  Civilization  in  the  Fifth  Century, 

Translated  by  permission  from  the  French  of  A.  Frederic 
Ozanam,  late  Professor  of  Foreign  Literature  to  the  Faculty 
of  Letters  at  Paris.  By  ASHBY  C.  GLYN,  B.A.,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  B arris ter-at-Law.  2  vols.,  post  8vo.  £1  Is. 

Golclstucker  (Prof.  Theodore),  The  late.   The  Literary  Re- 
mains of.     With  a  Memoir.     2  vols.  8vo.     21s. 

Graham   (Alex.)   Genealogical  and   Chronological    Tables, 

illustrative  of  Indian  History.     4to.     5s. 

Greene  (F.  V.)  The  Russian  Army  and  its  Campaigns  in 

Turkey  in  1877-1878.  By  F.  V.  GREENE,  First  Lieutenant 
in  ,the  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army,  and  lately  Military 
Auache  to  the  United  States  Legation  at  St.  Petersburg.  8vo. 
With  Atlas.  32s.  Second  Edition. 

Greene  (F.  V.)  Sketches  of  Army  Life  in  Russia. 

Crown  8vo.     9s. 

Griffith  (Ralph  T.  H.)  Birth  of  the  War  God. 

A  Poem.  By  KALIDASA.  Translated  from  the  Sanscrit  into 
English  Verse.  By  RALPH  T.  H.  GRIFFITH.  8vo.  5s. 

Hall  (E.  H.)  Lands  of  Plenty,  for  Health,  Sport,  and  Profit 

British  North  America.  A  Book  for  all  Travellers  and 
Settlers.  By  E.  HEPPLE  HALL,  F.S.S.  Crown  8vo.,  with 
Maps.  6s. 

Hall's  Trigonometry. 

The  Elements  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  With  an 
Appendix,  containing  the  solution  of  the  Problems  in  Nautical 
Astronomy.  For  the  use  of  Schools.  By  the  REV.  T.  G. 
HALL,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  King's  College, 
London.  12  mo.  2s. 

Handbook  of  Reference  to  the  Maps  of  India. 

Giving  the  Lat.  and  Long,  of  places  of  note.   18mo.  3s.  6d. 

*#*  This  will  be  found  a  valuable  Companion  to  Messrs.  Allen  if  Cos.* 
Maps  of  India. 
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Harcourt  (Ma).  A,  F,  P.)  Down  by  the  Drawle. 

By  MAJOR  A.  F.  P.  HARCOURT,  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  author  of 
*'  Kooloo,  Lahoul,  and  Spiti,"  "  The  Shakespeare  Argosy, "  &c. 
2  Yols.  in  one,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

Holden  (E.  S.)  Sir  William  Herschel.  His  Life  and  Works. 
By  EDWARD  S.  HOLDEN,  United  States  Naval  Observatory 
Washington.  Or.  Svo.  6s. 

Holland. 

By  Edmondo  de  Arnicis.  Translated  from  the  Italian  by 
CAROLINE  TILTON.  Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d- 

Hough  (Lieut-Col.  W.)  Precedents  in  Military  Law. 

8vo.  cloth.     25s 

Hughes  (Rev.  T.  P.)  Notes  on  Muhammadanism. 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     Fcap.  8vo.     6s. 

Hutton  ( J.)  Thugs  and  Dacoits  of  India. 

A  Popular  Account  of  the  Thugs  and  Dacoits,  the  Hereditary 
Garotters  and  Gang  Robbers  of  India.  By  JAMES  HUTTON. 

Post  Svo.     5s. 

India  Directory  (The). 

For  the  Guidance  of  Commanders  of  Steamers  and  Sailing 
Vessels.  Founded  upon  the  Work  of  the  late  CAPTAIN  JAMES 
HORSBURGH,  F.R.S. 

PART  I. — The  East  Indies,  and  Interjacent  Ports  of  Africa 
and  South  America.  Revised,  Extended,  and  Illustrated  with 
Charts  of  Winds,  Currents,  Passages,  Variation,  and  Tides. 
By  COMMANDER  ALFRED  DUNDAS  TAYLOR,  F.R.G.S.,  Superin- 
tendent of  Marine  Surveys  to  the  Government  of  India.  £1  1 8s. 

PART  II. — The  China  Sea,  with  the  Ports  of  Java,  Australia 
and  Japan  and  the  Indian  Archipelago  Harbours,  as  well  as 
those  of  New  Zealand.  Illustrated  with  Charts  of  the  Winds, 
Currents,  Passages,  &c.  By  the  same.  (In  preparation.} 

Indian  and  Military  Law. 

Mahommedan  Law  of  Inheritance,  &c.  A  Manual  of  the 
Mahommedan  Law  of  Inheritance  and  Contract ;  comprising  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Soonee  and  Sheca  Schools,  and  based  upon  the  text 
of  Sir  H.  W.  MACNAGHTEN'S  Principles  and  Precedents,  together 
with  the  Decisions  of  the  Privy  Council  and  High  Courts  of  the 
Presidencies  in  India.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Students.  By 
STANDISH  GROVE  G-RADT,  Barrister-at-Law,  Eeader  of  Hindoo, 
Mahommedan,  and  Indian  Law  to  the  Inns  of  Court.  Svo.  14s. 
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Hedaya,  or  Guide,  a  Commentary  on  the  Mussulman  Laws, 
translated  by  order  of  the  Governor-General  and  Council  of  Bengal. 
By  CHAELES  HAMILTON.  Second  Edition,  with  Preface  and  Index 
by  STANDISH  GEOVE  GBADY.  8vo.  £1  15s. 

Institutes  of  Menu  in  English.  The  Institutes  of  Hindu 
Law  or  the  Ordinances  of  Menu,  according  to  Gloss  of  Collucca, 
Comprising  the  Indian  System  of  Duties,  Keligious  and  Civil, 
verbally  translated  from  the  Original,  with  a  Preface  by  SIB,  WILLIAM 
JONES,  and  collated  with  the  Sanscrit  Text  by  GRAVES  CHAMNET 
HATTGHTON,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Hindu  Literature  in  the 
East  India  College.  New  edition,  with  Preface  and  Index  by 
STANDISH  G.  GEADT,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Eeader  of  Hindu, 
Mahommedan,  and  Indian  Law  to  the  Inns  of  Court.  8vo.,  cloth.  12s. 

Indian  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure.  Being  Act  X.  of  1872, 
Passed  by  the  Govern  or- General  of  India  in  Council  on  the  25th  of 
April,  1872.  8vo.  12s. 

Indian  Code  of  Civil  Procedure.  Being  Act  X.  of  1877.  8vo. 
10s. 

Indian  Code  of  Civil  Procedure.  In  the  form  of  Questions 
and  Answers,  with  Explanatory  and  Illustrative  Notes.  By 
ANGELO  J.  LEWIS,  Bamster-at-law.  12mo.  12s.  6d. 

Indian  Penal  Code.  In  the  Form  of  Questions  and  Answers. 
With  Explanatory  and  Illustrative  Notes.  BY  ANGELO  J.  LEWIS, 
Barrister-at-Law.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Hindu  Law.  Principally  with  reference  to  such  portions  of  it 
as  concern  the  Administration  of  Justice  in  the  Courts  in  India. 
By  SIE  THOMAS  STEANGE,  late  Chief  Justice  of  Madras.  2  vols. 
Koyal  8vo.,  1830.  24s. 

Hindu  Law.  Defence  of  the  Daya  Bhaga.  Notice  of  the 
Case  on  Prosoono  Cooinar  Tajore's  Will.  Judgment  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  Examination  of  such  Judgment. 
By  JOHN  COCHEANE,  Barrister-at-Law.  Royal  8vo.  20s. 

Law  and  Customs  of  Hindu  Castes,  within  the  Dekhan  Pro- 
vinces subject  to  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  chiefly  affecting  Civil 
Suits.  By  AETHUE  STEELE.  Royal  8vo.  £1  Is. 

Moohummudan  Law  of  Inheritance.     (Sec!  page  25.) 

Chart  of  Hindu  Inheritance.  With  an  Explanatory  Treatise, 
By  ALMAEIC  HUM  SET.  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

Manual  of  Military  Law.  For  all  ranks  of  the  Army,  Militia 
and  Volunteer  Services.  By  Colonel  J.  K.  PIPON,  Assist.  Adjutant 
General  at  Head  Quarters,  &  J.  F.  COLLIEE,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  and  Eevised  Edition.  Pocket 
size.  5s. 
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Precedents  in  Military  Law  ;  including  the  Practice  of  Courts- 
Martial  ;  the  Mode  of  Conducting  Trials ;  the  Duties  of  Officers  at 
Military  Courts  of  Inquests,  Courts  of  Inquiry,  Courts  of  Requests, 
&c.,  &c.  The  following  are  a  portion  of  the  Contents  .:— 

1.  Military  Law.  2.  Martial  Law.  3.  Courts-Martial.  4. 
Courts  of  Inquiry.  5.  Courts  of  Inquest.  6.  Courts  of  Request. 
7.  Forms  of  Courts-Martial.  8.  Precedents  of  Military  Law. 
9.  Trials  of  Arson  to  Rape  (Alphabetically  arranged.)  10.  Rebellions. 
11.  Riots.  12.  MisceUaneous.  By  Lieut.-Col.  W.  HOUGH,  late 
Deputy  Judge-Advocate-General,  Bengal  Army,  and  Author  of 
several  Works  on  Courts-Martial.  One  thick  8vo.  vol.  25s. 

The  Practice  of  Courts  Martial.  By  HOUGH  &  LONG.  Thick  8vo. 
London,  1825.  26s. 

Indian  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure, 

Including  the  Procedure  in  the  High  Courts,  as  well  as  that  in 
the  Courts  not  established  by  Royal  Charter ;  with  Forms  of 
Charges  and  Notes  on  Evidence,  illustrated  by  a  large  number 
of  English  Cases,  and  Cases  decided  in  the  High  Courts  of 
India;  and  an  APPENDIX  of  selected  Acts  passed  by  the 
Legislative  Council  relating  to  Criminal  matters.  By  M.  H. 
STARLING,  ESQ.,  LL.B.  &  F.  B.  CONSTABLE,  M.A.  Third 
edition.  8vo.  £2  2s. 

Indian  Infanticide. 

Its  Origin,  Progress,  and  Suppression.  By  JOHN  CAVE-BROWN, 
M.A.  8vo.  5s. 

Irwin  (H.  C.)  The  Garden  of  India ;  or  Chapters  on  Oudh 
History  and  Affairs.  By  H.  C.  IRWIN,  B.A.  Oxon.,  Bengal 
Civil  Service.  8vo.  12s. 

Jackson  (Lt,-Col.  B.)  Military  Surveying,  &  8vo.  14s. 
(See  page  20). 

Jackson  (Lowis  D'A.)  Hydraulic  Manual  and  Working 
Tables,  Hydraulic  and  Indian  Meteorological  Statistics. 
Published  under  the  patronage  of  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India.  By  Lowis  D'A.  JACKSON.  8vo.  28s. 

Jackson  (Lowis  D'A.)  Canal  and  Culvert  Tables. 

Based  on  the  Formula  of  Kutter,  under  a  Modified  Classi- 
fication, with  Explanatory  Text  and  Examples.  By  Lowis 
D'A.  JACKSON,  A.M.I.C.E.,  author  of  "  Hydraulic  Manual 
and  Statistics,"  &c.  Roy.  8vo.  28s. 

Jackson  (L.  D'A.)  Pocket  Logarithms  and  other  Tables  for 

Ordinary  Calculations  of  Quantity,  Cost,  Interest,  Annuities, 
Assurance,  and  Angular  Functions,  obtaining  Results  correct 
in  the  Fourth  figure.  By  Lowis  D'A.  JACKSON. 
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Jackson  (L,  D'A.)  Accented  Four-Figure  Logarithms,  and 

other  Tables.  For  purposes  both  of  Ordinary  and  of  Trigono- 
metrical Calculation,  and  for  the  Correction  of  Altitudes  and 
Lunar  Distances.  Arranged  and  accented  by  Lowis  D'A. 
JACKSON,  A.M.S.C.E.,  Author  of  "  Canal  and  Culvert  Tables," 
"  Hydraulic  Manual,"  &c.  Crown  8vo.  9s. 

James  (A.  G,  F,  Eliot)  Indian  Industries. 

By  A.  G.  F.  ELIOT  JAMES,  Author  of  "  A  Guide  to  Indian 

Household  Management,"  &c.     Crown  8vo.     9s. 

CONTENTS  : — Indian   Agriculture  ;    Beer  ;    Cacao  ;    Carpets  ;    Cereals ; 

Chemicals ;  Cinchona  ;  Coffee  ;  Cotton  ;    Drugs  ;   Dyeing  and  Colouring 

Materials  ;    Fibrous  Substances  ;    Forestry  ;    Hides ;    Skins  and  Horns  ; 

Gums   and  Resins  ;  Irrigation ;  Ivory  ;    Mining  ;  Oils  ;  Opium ;  Paper  ; 

Pottery  ;  Ryots  ;  Seeds  ;  Silk  ;  Spices  ;    Sugar  ;  Tea  ;   Tobacco  ;  Wood  ; 

Wool.     Table  of  Exports.     Index. 

Jerrold  (Blanchard)  at  Home  in  Paris. 

2  Vols.     Post  8vo.     16s. 

Joyner  (Mrs.)  Cyprus :  Historical  and  Descriptive. 

Adapted  from  the  German  of  HerrFEANZ  VON  LOHER.  With 
much  additional  matter.  By  Mrs.  A.  BATSON  JOYNER. 
Crown  8vo.  With  2  Maps.  10s.  6d. 

Kaye  (Sir  J.  W.)  The  Sepoy  War  in  India. 

A  History  of  the  Sepoy  War  in  India,  1857—1858.  By  Sir 
JOHN  WILLIAM  KAYE,  Author  of  "The  History  of  the  War  in 
Afghanistan."  Vol.  I.,  8vo.  18s.  Vol.  II.  £1.  Vol.  III.  £1. 
CONTENTS  OF  VOL.  I. : — BOOK  I. — INTRODUCTORY. — The  Con- 
quest of  the  Punjab  and  Pegu. — The  "  Right  of  Lapse." — The 
Annexation  of  Oude. — Progress  of  Englishism.  BOOK  II. — The 
SEPOY  ARMY  :  ITS  RISE,  PROGRESS,  AND  DECLINE. — Early  His- 
tory of  the  Native  Army. — Deteriorating  Influences. — The 
Sindh  Mutinies. — The  Punjaub  Mutinies.  Discipline  of  the 
Bengal  Army.  BOOK  III. — THE  OUTBREAK  OF  THE  MUTINY. — 
Lord  Canning  and  his  Council. — The  Oude  Administration  and 
fte  Persian  War. — The  Rising  of  the  Storm. — The  First 
Mutiny. — Progress  of  Mutiny. — Excitement  in  Upper  India. — 
Bursting  of  the  Storm. — APPENDIX, 

CONTENTS  OF  VOL  II. : — BOOK  IV.- — THE  RISING  IN  THE 
NORTH-WEST.  -  The  Delhi  History. — The  Outbreak  at  Meerut. 
—The  Seizure  of  Delhi.— Calcutta  in  May.— Last  Days  of 
General  Anson. — The  March  upon  Delhi.  BOOK  V. — PRO- 
GRESS OF  REBELLION  IN  UPPER  INDIA. — Benares  and  Alla- 
habad.— Cawnpore. — The  March  to  Cawnpore. — Re-occupation 
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of  Cawnpore.  BOOK  VI. — THE  PUNJAB  AND  DELHI. — First 
Conflicts  in  the  Punjab. — Peshawur  and  Rawul  Finder. — Pro- 
gress of  Events  in  the  Punjab. —Delhi. — First  Weeks  of  the 
Siege. — Progress  of  the  Siege. — The  Last  Succours  from  the 
Punjab. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOL  III.  : — BOOK  VII.— BENGAL,  BE.HAR, 
AND  THE  NORTH-WEST  PROVINCES. — At  the  Seat  of  Govern- 
ment.— The  Insurrection  in  Behar. — The  Siege  of  Arrah. — 
Behar  and  Bengal.  BOOK  VIII. — MUTINY  AND  REBELLION 
IN  THE  NORTH-WEST  PROVINCES. — Agra  in  May. — Insurrec- 
tion in  the  Districts. — Bearing  of  the  Native  Chiefs. — Agra  in 
June,  July,  August  and  September.  BOOK  IX. — LUCKNOW 
AND  DELHI. — Rebellion  in  Oude. — Revolt  in  the  Districts. — 
Lucknow  in  June  and  July. — The  siege  and  Capture  of  Delhi. 
(For  continuation,  see  "  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,"  by 
Colonel  G.  B.  MALLESON,  p.  19.) 

Kaye  (Sir  J.  W.)  History  of  the  War  in  Afghanistan. 
New  edition,     o  Vols.     Crown  8vo.     £1.  6s. 

Kaye  (Sir  J.  W.)  H.  St.  G.  Tucker's  Life  and  Correspondence. 
8vo.     10s. 

Kaye  (Sir  J.  W.)  Memorials  of  Indian  Governments. 
By  H.  ST.  GEORGE  TUCKER.     Svo.      I Os. 

Keatinge  (Mrs.)  English  Homes  in  India. 

By  MRS.  KEATINGE.  Part  I. — The  Three  Loves.  Part  11. — 
The  Wrong  Turning.  Two  vols.,  Post  Svo.  16s. 

Keene  (H.  G.)  Mogul  Empire. 

From  the  death  of  Aurungzeb  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Mahratta 

Power,  by  HENRY  GEORGE  KEENE,  B.C.S.     Second  edition. 

With  Map.     Svo.     10s.  6d. 

This  Work  Jills  up  a  blank  between  the  ending  of  Elphinstone's 

and  the  commencement  of  Thorntons  Histories. 
Keene  (H.  G.)  Administration  in  India. 

Post  Svo.     5s, 
Keene  (H.  G.)  Peepul  Leaves. 

Poems  written  in  India.     Post  8vo>  5s. 
Keene    H.  G.).    The  Turks  in  India. 

Historical  Chapters  on  the  Administration  of  Hindostaii  by 

the  Chugtai  Tartar,  Babar,  and  his  Descendants.    12s.  6d. 
Latham  (Dr.  E.  G.)  Eussi      and  Turk, 

From  a  Geographical,  Et  nological,  and   Historical   Point  of 

View.     Svo.     18s. 
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Laurie  (Col.  W.  F.  B.)  Our  Burmese  Wars  and  Relations 

with  Burma.  With  a  Summary  of  Events  from  1826  to 
1879,  including  a  Sketch  of  King  Theebau's  Progress.  With 
various  Local,  Statistical,  and  Commercial  Information.  By 
Colonel  W.  F.  B.  LAURIE,  Author  of  "  Rangoon,"  "Narrative 
of  the  Second  Burmese  War,"&c.  8vo.  With  Plans  and  Map. 
16s. 

Lee  (F.  G.)  The  Church  under  Queen  Elizabeth. 

An  Historical  Sketch.  By  the  Rev.  F.  G.  LEE,  D.D.  Two 
Vols.,  Crown  8vo.  21s. 

Lee  (F.  G.)  The  Words  from  the  Cross:  Seven  Sermons 
for  Lent,  Passion-Tide,  and  Holy  Week.  By  the  Eev.  F.  G. 
LEE,  D.D.  Third  edition  revised.  Fcap.  3s.  6d. 

Lee  (F.  G.)  Order  Out  of  Chaos.  Two  Sermons.  By  the 
Rev.  FREDERICK  GEORGE  LEE,  D.D.  Fcap.  '2s.  6d. 

Lee's  (Dr.  W.  N.)  Drain  of  Silver  to  the  East. 

Post  8vo.     8s. 

Le  Messurier  (Maj.  A.)  Kandahar  in  1879. 

Being  the  Diary  of  Major  A.  LE  MESSURIER,  R.E.,  Brigade 
Major  R.E.  with  the  Quetta  Column.  Crown  8vo.  8s. 

Lewin  (T.  H.)  Wild  Races  of  the  South  Eastern  Frontier  of 
India.  Including  an  Account  of  the  Loshai  Country.  By  Capt. 
T.  H.  LEWIN,  Dep.  Comm.  of  Hill  Tracts.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Lewis  (A.  J.)  Indian  Penal  Code,, 

In  the  Form  of  Questions  and  Answers.  With  Explanatory 
and  Illustrative  Notes.  By  ANGELO  J.  LEWIS.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Lewis  (A.  J.)  Indian  Code  of  Civil  Procedure. 

In  the  Form  of  Questions  and  Answers.  With  Explanatory 
and  Illustrative  Notes.  By  ANGELO  J.LEWIS.  PostSvo.  12s.6d. 

Ley  den  and  Erskine's  Baber. 

MEMOIRS  OF  ZEHIR-ED-DIN  MUHAMMED  BABER,  EMPEROR  OF 
HINDUSTAN,  written  by  himself  in  the  Jaghatai  Turki,  and 
translated  partly  by  the  late  JOHN  LEYDEN,  Esq.,  M.D.,  and 
partly  by  WILLIAM  ERSKINE,  Esq.,  with  Notes  and  a  Geo- 
graphical and  Historical  Introduction,  together  with  a  Map  of 
the  Countries  between  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  and  a  Memoir 
regarding  its  construction.  By  CHARLES  WADDINGTON,  of  the 
East  India  Company's  Engineers.  4to.  Lond.  1 826.  £1  5s 
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Liancourt's  and  Pincott's  Primitive  and  Universal  Laws  of 

the  Formation  and  development  of  language  ;  a  National  and 
Inductive  System  founded  on  the  Natural  Basis  of  Onomatops. 
8vo.  12s.  Qd. 

Lockwood  (Ed,)  Natural  History,  Sport  and  Travel, 

By  EDWARD  LOCKWOOD,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  late  Magistrate 
of  Monghyr.  Crown  8vo.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  9s. 

Lovell  (Vice-Adm,)  Personal  Narrative  of  Events  from 
1799  to  1815.  With  Anecdotes.  By  the  late  Vice-Adm.  WM. 
STANHOPE  LOVELL,  R.N.,  K  H.  Second  edition.  Crown  Svo.  4s. 

MacGregor  (Col.  C.  M.)    Narrative  of  a  Journey  through 

the  Province  of  Khorassan  and  on  the  N.  W.  Frontier  of 
Afghanistan  in  1875.  By  Colonel  C.  M.  MAC&REGOR, 
C.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  Bengal  Staff  Corps.  2  vols.  Svo.  With 
map  and  numerous  illustrations.  30s. 

Mackay  (C,)  Luck,  and  what  came  of  it,  A  Tale  of  our 
Times.  By  CHARLES  MACKAY,  LL.D.  Three  vols.  31s.  6d. 

Maggs  (J.)  Round  Europe  with  the  Crowd. 
Crown  Svo.     5s. 

Magenis  (Lady  Louisa)  The  Challenge  of  Barletta.  By  Mas- 
simo D'Azeglio.  Rendered  into  English  by  Lady  LOUISA 
MAGENIS.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo.  21s. 

Malleson   (Col.   G.   B.)    Final  French   Struggles  in  India 

and  on  the  Indian  Seas.  Including  an  Account  of  the 
Capture  of  the  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  and  Sketches 
of  the  most  eminent  Foreign  Adventurers  in  India  up  to 
the  period  of  that  Capture.  With  an  Appendix  containing 
an  Account  of  the  Expedition  from  India  to  Egypt  in  J801. 
By  Colonel  G.  B.  MALLESON,  C.S.I.  Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

Malleson  (Col,  G,  B.)  History  of  Afghanistan,  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Outbreak  of  the  War  of  1878.  Svo. 
2nd  Edition.  With  Map.  18s. 

Malleson  (Col.  G.  B.)  Herat:  The  Garden  and  Granary  of 
Central  Asia.  With  Map  and  Index.  8vo.  8s 

Malleson    (Col.  G.  B.)    History    of   the    Indian    Mutiny, 

Io57-185b,  commencing  from  the  close  of  the  Second 
Volume  of  Sir  John  K  aye's  History  of  the  Sepoy  War. 
Vol.1.  Svo.  With  Map.  20s. 
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CONTENTS. — Calcutta  in  May  and  June. — William  Tayler 
and  Vincent  Eyre. — How  Bihar  and  Calcutta  were  saved. — 
Mr.  Colvin  and  Agra. — Jhansi  and  Bandalkhand. — Colonel 
Durand  and  Holkar. — Sir  George  Lawrence  and  Rajputana. — 
Brigadier  Polwhele's  great  battle  and  its  results. — Bareli, 
Rohilkhand,  and  Farakhabad. — The  relation  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Oudh  to  the  Mutiny. — Sir  Henry  Lawrence  and  the 
Mutiny  in  Oudh. — The  siege  of  Lakhnao. — The  first  relief  of 
Lakhnao. 

VOL.  II.— The  Storming  of  Delhi,  the  Eelief  of  Luck- 
now,  the  Two  Battles  of  Cawnpore,  the  Campaign  in 
Rohilkhand,  and  the  movements  of  the  several.  Columns 
in  the  N.W.  Provinces,  the  Azimgurh  District,  and  on  the 
Eastern  and  South- Eastern  Frontiers.  8vo.  With  4  Plans. 
20s. 

VOL.  III. — Bombay  in  1857.  Lord  Elphinstone.  March 
of  Woodburu's  Column.  Mr.  Seton-Karr  and  the  Southern 
Maratha  Country.  Mr.  Forjett  and  Bombay.  Asirgarh.  Sir 
Henry  Durand.  March  of  Stuart's  Column.  Holkar  and  Durand. 
Malwa  Campaign.  Haidarabad.  Major  C.  Davidson  and  Salar 
Jang.  Sagar  and  Narbadi  Territory.  Sir  Robert  Hamilton  and 
Sir  Hugh  Rose.  Central  India  Campaign.  Whitlock  and  Kirwi. 
Sir  Hugh  Rose  and  Gwaliar.  Le  Grand  Jacob  and  Western 
India.  Lord  Canning's  Oudh  policy.  Last  Campaign  in,  and 
pacification  of,  Oudh.  Sir  Robert  Napier,  Smith,  Michell,  and 
Tantia  Topi.  Civil  Districts  during  the  Mutiny.  Minor 
Actions  at  Out-stations.  Conclusion.  8vo.  With  Plans.  20s. 

Manning  (Mrs.)  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  India, 

Being  the  History,  Religion,  Laws,  Caste,  Manners  and 
Customs,  Language,  Literature,  Poetry,  Philosophy,  Astronomy, 
Algebra,  Medicine,  Architecture,  Manufactures,  Commerce, 
&c.,  of  the  Hindus,  taken  from  their  writings.  Amongst  the 
works  consulted  and  gleaned  from  may  be  named  the  Rig  Veda, 
Sama  Veda,  Yajur  Veda,  Sathapatha  Brahmana,  Bhagavat 
Gita,  The  Puranas,  Code  of  Manu,  Code  of  Yajnavalkya, 
Mitakshara,  Daya  Bhaga,  Mahabharata,  Atriya,  Charaka, 
Susruta,  Ramayana,  Raghu  Vansa,  Bhattikavya,  Sakuntala, 
Vikramorvasi,  Malati  and  Madhava,  Mudra  Rakshasa,  Ratna- 
vali,  Kuraara  Sambhava,  Prabodha,  Chandrodaya,  Megha  Duta, 
Gita  Govinda,  Panchatantra,  Hitopadesa,  Katha  Sarit,  Sagara, 
Ketala,  Panchavinsati,  Dasa  Kumara  Charita,  &c.  By  Mrs. 
MANNING,  with  Illustrations.  2  vols.,  8vo.  30s. 
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Marvin  (Chas.)  Merv,  the  Queen  of  the  World  and  the  Scourge 

of  the  Men-stealing  Turcomans.    By  CHARLES  MARVIN,  author 
of  "  The  Disastrous  Turcoman  Campaign,"  and  "  Grodekoff's 
Ride  to  Herat."     With  Portraits  and  Maps.     8vo.     18s. 
Marvin  (Chas.)  Colonel  Grodekoff's  Ride  from  Samarcand  to 
Herat,  through  Balkh  and  the  Uzbek  States  of  Afghan  Turke- 
stan.    With  his  own  March-route  from  the  Oxus  to  Herat. 
By  CHARLES  MARVIN.     Crown  8vo.     With  Portrait.      8s. 
Marvin  (Chas.)    The  Eye-Witnesses'  Account  of  the  Disas- 
trous Russian  Campaign    against  the  Akhal  Tekke    Turco- 
mans :  Describing  the  March  across  the  Burning  Desert,  the 
Storming  of  Dengeel    Tepe,   and  the  Disastrous  Retreat  to 
the  Caspian.     By  CHAKLES  MARVIN.     With  numerous  Maps 
and  Plans.     8vo.     18s. 
Mayhew  (Edward)  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor. 

Being  an  Accurate  and  Detailed  Account,  accompanied  by 
more  than  400  Pictorial  Representations,  characteristic  of  the 
various  Diseases  to  which  the  Equine  Race  are  subjected; 
together  with  the  latest  Mode  of  Treatment,  and  all  the  re- 
quisite Prescriptions  written  in  Plain  English.  By  EDWARD 
MAYHEW,  M.R.C.V.S.  8vo.  18s.  6d. 

CONTENTS. — The  Brain  and  Nervous  System. — The  Eyes. — 
The  Mouth.— The  Nostrils.— The  Throat.— The  Chest  and  its 
contents. — The  Stomach,  Liver,  Ac. — The  Abdomen. — The 
Urinary  Organs. — The  Skin. — Specific  Diseases. — Limbs. — 
The  Feet. — Injuries. — Operations. 

"The  book  contains  nearly  600  pages  of  valuable  matter,  which 
reflects  great  credit  on  its  author,  and,  owing  to  its  practical  details,  the 
result  of  deep  scientific  research,  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of  medical, 
veterinary,  and  non-professional  readers." — Field. 

"  The  book  furnishes  at  once  the  bane  and  the  antidote,  as  the 
drawings  show  the  horse  not  only  suffering  from  every  kind  of  disease,  but 
in  the  different  stages  of  it,  while  the  alphabetical  summary  at  the  end  gives 
the  cause,  symptoms  and  treatment  of  each." — Illustrated  London  News. 

Mayhew  (Edward)  Illustrated  Horse  Management. 

Containing  descriptive  remarks  upon  Anatomy,  Medicine, 
Shoeing,  Teeth,  Food,  Vices,  Stables ;  likewise  a  plain  account 
of  the  situation,  nature,  and  value  of  the  various  points  ; 
together  with  comments  on  grooms,  dealers,  breeders,  breakers, 
and  trainers  ;  Embellished  with  more  than  400  engravings 
from  original  designs  made  expressly  for  this  work.  By  E. 
MAYHEW.  A  new  Edition,  revised  and  improved  by  ,T.  1. 
LUPTON.  M.R.C.V.S.  8vo.  12s. 

CONTENTS. — The  body  of  the  horse  anatomically  considered. 
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PHYSIC.  —  The  mode  of  administering  it,  and  minor  operations. 
SHOEING.  —  Its  origin,  its  uses,  and  its  varieties.  THE  TEETH. 
—  Their  natural  growth,  and  the  abuses  to  which  they  are  liable. 
FOOD.  —  The  tittest.  time  for  feeding,  and  the  kind  of  food 
which  the  horse  naturally  consumes.  The  evils  which  are 
occasioned  by  modern  stables.  The  faults  inseparable  from 
stables.  The  so-called  "  incapacitating  vices,"  which  are  the 
results  of  injury  or  of  disease.  Stables  as  the)  should  be. 
GROOMS.  —  Their  prejudices,  then:  injuries,  and  their  duties. 
POINTS.  —  Their  relative  importance  and  where  to  look  for  their 
development.  BREEDING.  —  Its  inconsistencies  and  its  disap- 
pointments. BREAKING  AND  TRAINING.  —  Their  errors  and 
their  results. 
Mayhew  (Henry)  German  Life  and  Manners. 

As  seen  in  Saxony.  With  an  account  of  Town  Life  —  Village 
Life  —  Fashionable  Life—  Married  Life  —  School  and  University 
Life,  &c.  Illustrated  with  Songs  and  Pictures  of  the  Student 
Customs  at  the  University  of  Jena.  By  HENRY  MAYHEW, 
2  vols.,  8vo.,  with  numerous  illustrations.  18s. 

A  Popular  Edition  of  the  above.  With  illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.  7s. 
"  Full  of  original  thought  and  observation,  and  may  be  studied  with  pro- 
fit by  both  G-erman  and  English  —  especially  by  the  Qcerm&n"Athenteum. 

McCosh  (J.)  Advice  to  Officers  in  India. 
By  JOHN  McCosn,  M.D.     Post  8vo.     8s. 

Meadow  (T.)  Notes  on  China. 

Desultory  Notes  on  the  Government  and  People  of  China  and 
on  the  Chinese  Language.  By  T.  T.  MEADOWS.  8vo.  9s. 

Menzies  (8.)  Turkey  Old  and  New  :  Historical,  Geographical, 

and  Statistical.  By  SUTHERLAND  MENZIES.  With  Map  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  2  vols.,  8vo.  32s. 


Military  Works — chiefly  issued  by  the  Government. 

Field  Exercises  and  Evolutions  of  Infantry.    Pocket  edition,  Is. 
Queen's  Regulations  and  Orders  for  the  Army.       Corrected  to 

1874.    8vo.   3s.   6d.     Interleaved,  5s.   6d.     Pocket  Edition,  Is. 
Musketry  Regulations,  as  used  at  Hythe.    Is. 
Dress  Regulations  for  the  Army.     (Reprinting.) 
Infantry  Sword  Exercise.     1875.     6d. 
Infantry  Bugle  Sounds.     6d. 

Handbook  of  Battalion  Drill.     By  Lieut.  H.  C.  SLACK.     2s  ; 
or  with  Company  Drill,  2s.  6d. 
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Handbook  of  Brigade  Drill.     By  Lieut.  H.  C.  SLACK.     3s. 

Red  Book  for  Sergeants.  By  WILLIAM  BRIGHT,  Colour- 
Sergeant,  37th  Middlesex  E.V.  Is. 

Handbook  of  Company  Drill ;  also  of  Skirmishing,  Battalion, 
and  Shelter  Trench  Drill.  By  Lieut.  CHARLES  SLACK.  Is. 

Elementary  and  Battalion  Drill.  Condensed  and  Illustrated, 
together  with  duties  of  Company  Officers,  Markers,  &c.,  in  Batta- 
lion. By  Captain  MALTON.  2s.  6d. 

Cavalry  Regulations.  For  the  Instruction,  Formations,  and 
Movements  of  Cavalry.  Eoyal  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Manual  of  Artillery  Exercises,  1873.     8vo.     5s. 

Manual  of  Field  Artillery  Exercises.     1877.     3s. 

Standing  Orders  for  Royal  Artillery.     8vo,     3s. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Modern  Artillery.  By  Lt.-Col.  C. 
H.  OWEN,  E.A.  8vo.  Illustrated.  15s. 

Artillerist's  Manual  and  British  Soldiers'  Compendium.  By 
Major  F,  A.  GBIFFITHS.  llth  Edition.  5s. 

Compendium  of  Artillery  Exercises — Smooth  Bore,  Field,  and 
Garrison  Artillery  for  Eeserve  Forces.  By  Captain  J.  M.  McKenzie. 
3s.  6d. 

Principles  of  Gunnery.  By  JOHN  T.  HYDE,  M.A.,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Fortification  and  Artillery,  Koyal  Indian  Military  College, 
Addiscombe.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  With  many 
Plates  and  Cuts,  and  Photograph  of  Armstrong  Gun.  Royal  8vo. 
14s. 

Notes  on  Gunnery.  By  Captain  Goodeve.  Revised  Edition. 
IB. 

Text  Book  of  the  Construction  and  Manufacture  of  Rifled 
Ordnance  in  the  British  Service.  By  STONEY  &  JONES.  Second 
Edition.  Paper,  3s.  6d.}  Cloth,  4s.  6d. 

Treatise  on  Fortification  and  Artillery.  By  Major  HECTOR 
STEAITH.  Eevised  and  re-arranged  by  THOMAS  COOK,  E.N.,  by 
JOHN  T.  HYDE,  M.  A.  7th  Edition.  Eoyal  8vo.  Illustrated  and 
Four  Hundred  Plans,  Cuts,  &c.  £2  2s. 

Military  Surveying  and  Field  Sketching.  The  Various 
Methods  of  Contouring,  Levelling,  Sketching  without  Instruments, 
Scale  of  Shade,  Examples  in  Military  Drawing,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  As  at 
present  taught  in  the  Military  Colleges.  By  Major  W.  H.  EICHAKDS, 
55th  Eegiment,  Chief  Garrison  Instructor  in  India,  Late  Instruc- 
tor in  Military  Surveying,  Eoyal  Military  College,  Sandhurst. 
Second  Edition,  Eevised  and  Corrected.  12s. 

Treatise  on  Military  Surveying ;  including  Sketching  in  the 
Field,  Plan-Drawing,  Levelling,  Military  Eeconnaissance,  &c.  By 
Lieut.-Col.  BASIL  JACKSON,  late  of  the  Eoyal  Staff  Corps.  The 
Fifth  Edition.  8vo.  Illustrated  by  Plans,  &c.  14s. 
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Instruction  in  Military  Engineering.     Vol.  1.,  Part  III.     4s. 

Elementary    Principles   of   Fortification.      A  Text-Book   for 

Military*  Examinations.     By  J.  T.  HYDE,  M.A.      Royal  8vo.  With 

numerous  Plans  and  Illustrations.     10s.  6d. 
Military  Train  Manual.     Is. 
The    Sappers'  Manual.     Compiled  for  the   use  of  Engineer 

Volunteer  Corps.      By   Col.  W.  A.   FEANKLAND,  R.E.      With 

numerous  Illustrations.     2s. 
Ammunition.  A  descriptive  treatise  on  the  different  Projectiles 

Charges,  Fuzes,  Rockets,  &c.,  at  present  in  use  for  Land  and  Sea 

Service,    and  on  other  war  stores    manufactured  in   the  Royal 

Laboratory.    6s. 
Hand-book  on  the  Manufacture  and  Proof  of  Gunpowder,  as 

carried  on  at  the  Royal  Gunpowder  Factory,  Waltham  Abbey.   5s. 
Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Troops  for  service  in  the  Field 

and  for  the  conduct  of  Peace  Mano3uvres.     2s. 

Hand-book  Dictionary  for  the  Militia  and  Volunteer  Services, 
Containing  a  variety  of  useful  information,  Alphabetically  arranged. 
Pocket  size,  3s.  6d. ;  by  post,  3s.  8d. 

Gymnastic  Exercises,  System  of  Fencing,  and  Exercises  for 
the  Regulation  Clubs.  In  one  volume.  Crown  8vo.  1877.  2s. 

Army  Equipment.  Prepared  at  the  Topographical  and 
Statistical  Department,  War  Office.  By  Col.  Sir  HENEY  JAMES, 
R.E.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Director. 

PART,  1. —  Cavalry.     Compiled  by  Lieut.  H.  M,  HOZIEJB,  2nd  Life 

Guards.     Royal  8vo.     4s. 
PART  4. — Military  Train.      Compiled  by  Lieut.  H.  M.  H'OZIER, 

2nd  Life  Guards.     Royal  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
PART  5.  — Infantry.      Compiled  by   Capt.  F.    MARTIN  PETHIE. 

Royal  8vo.     With  Plates.     5s. 
PART  6.—  Commissariat.    Compiled  by  Lieut.  H.  M.  HOZIER,  2nd 

Life  Guards.     Royal  8vo.     Is.  6d. 
PART  7. — Hospital  Service.     Compiled  by  Capt.  MAIITIN  PETBIS 

Royal  8vo.     With  Plates.     5s. 

Text-Book  on  the  Theory  and  Motion  of  Projectiles  ;  the  His- 
tory, Manufacture,  and  Explosive  Force  of  Gunpowder ;  the  History 
of  Small  Arms.  For  Officers  sent  to  School  of  Musketry.  Is.  6d. 

Notes  on  Ammunition.     4th  Edition.     1877.     2s.  6d. 
Regulations  and  Instructions  for  Encampments.     6d. 
Rules  for  the  Conduct  of  the  War  Game.     2s. 
Medical  Regulations  for  the  Army,  Instructions  for  the  Army, 

Comprising  duties  of  Officers,  Attendants,  and  Nurses,  &c.  Is.  6d. 
Purveyors'    Regulations    and    Instructions,    for   Guidance   of 

Officers  of  Purveyors'  Department  of  the  Army.     3s. 
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Priced  Vocabulary  of  Stores  used  in  Her  Majesty's  Service.  4s. 
Transport  of  Sick  and  Wounded  Troops.  By  DR.  LONGMORE.  5s. 
Precedents  in  Military  Law.  By  1/r-CoL.  W.  HOUGH.  8vo.  25s. 
The  Practice  of  Courts-Martial,  by  HOUGH  &  LONG.  8vo.  26s. 

Manual  of  Military  Law.  For  all  ranks  of  the  Army,  Militia, 
and  Volunteer  Services.  By  Colonel  J.  K.  PIPON,  and  J.  F.  COL- 
LIEE,  Esq.  Third  and  Revised  Edition.  Pocket  size.  5s. 

Regulations  applicable  to  the  European  Officer  in  India.  Con- 
taining Staff  Corps  Rules,  Staff  Salaries,  Commands,  Furlough  and 
Retirement  Regulations,  &c.  By  G-EOBGE  E.  COCHBANE  late 
Assistant  Military  Secretary,  India  Office.  1  vol.,  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Reserve  Force;  Guide  to  Examinations,  for  the  use  of  Captains 
and  Subalterns  of  Infantry,  Militia,  and  Rifle  Volunteers,  and  for  Ser- 
jeants of  Volunteers.  By  Capt.  Gr.  H.  G-EEAVES.  2nd  edit.  2s. 

The  Military  Encyclopedia  ;  referring  exclusively  to  the 
Military  Sciences,  Memoirs  of  distinguished  Soldiers,  and  the  Narra- 
tives of  Remarkable  Battles.  By  J.  H.  STOCQUELEE.  8vo.  12s. 

The  Operations  of  War  Explained  and  Illustrated.  By  Col. 
HAMLEY.  New  Edition  Revised,  with  Plates.  Royal  8vo.  30s. 

Lessons  of  War.  As  taught  by  the  Great  Masters  and  Others  ; 
Selected  and  Arranged  from  the  various  operations  in  War.  By 
FBANCE  JAMES  SOADY,  Lieut.-Col.,  R.A.  Royal  8vo.  21s. 

The  Surgeon's  Pocket  Book,  an  Essay  on  the  best  Treatment  of 

Wounded  in  War.    By  Surgeon  Major  J.  H.  POETEE.     7s.  6d. 
A  Precis  of  Modern  Tactics.  By  COLONEL  HOME.    8vo.   8s.  6d. 
Armed  Strength  of  Austria.    By  Capt.  COOKE.    2  pts.    £1  2s. 
Armed  Strength  of  Denmark.     3s. 

Armed  Strength  of  Russia.    Translated  from  the  German.  7s. 
Armed  Strength  of  Sweden  and  Norway.     3s.  6d.       t 
Armed  Strength  of  Italy.     5s.  6d. 
Armed  Strength  of  Germany.     Part  I.     8s.  b'd. 

The  Franco-German  War  of  1870—71.  By  CAPT.  C.  H. 
CLABKE.  Vol.  I.  £1  6s.  Sixth  Section.  5s.  Seventh  Section 
6s.  Eighth  Section.  3s.  Ninth  Section.  4s.  6d.  Tenth  Section.  6s. 
Eleventh  Section.  5s.  3d.  Twelfth  Section.  4s.  6d. 

The  Campaign  of  J  866  in  Germany.  Royal  8vo.  With  Atlas,  21s. 

Celebrated  Naval  and  Military  Trials.  By  PETER  BURKE. 
Post  8vo.,  cloth.  10s.  6d. 

Military  Sketches.  By  SIR  LASCELLES  WRAXALL.  Post  8vo.  6s. 
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Military  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.     By  JACKSON  and 
SCOTT.    2  Vols.  8vo.     Maps,  Plans,  &c.     12s. 

Single  Stick  Exercise  of  the  Aldershot  Gymnasium.     6d. 

Treatise  on  Military  Carriages,  and  other  Manufactures  of  the 
Royal  Carriage  Department.     5s. 

Steppe  Campaign  Lectures.     2s. 

Manual  of  Instructions  for  Army  Surgeons.     Is. 

Regulations  for  Army  Hospital  Corps.     9d. 

Manual  of  Instructions  for  Non-Commissioned  Officers,  Army 
Hospital  Corps.     2s. 

Handbook  for  Military  Artificers.     3s. 

Instructions  for  the  use  of  Auxiliary  Cavalry,     ^s.  6d. 

Equipment  Regulations  for  the  Army.     5s.  6d. 

Statute  Law  relating  to  the  Army.     Is.  3d. 

Regulations  for  Commissariat  and  Ordnance  Department  2s. 

Regulations  for  the  Commissariat  Department.     Is.  6d. 

Regulations  for  the  Ordnance  Department.     Is.  6d. 

Artillerist's  Handbook  of  Reference  for  the  use  of  the  Royal 
and  Reserve  Artillery,  by  WILL  and  D  ALTON.    5s. 

An   Essay  on  the  Principles  and   Construction   of   Military 
Bridges,  by  SIR  HOWARD  DOUGLAS.    1853.    15s. 


Mill's  History  of  British  India, 

With  Notes  and  Continuation.  By  H.  H.  WILSON.  9  vols. 
cr.  8vo.  £2  10s. 

Mitchinson  (A.  W.)  The  Expiring  Continent ;  A  Narrative 

of  Travel  in  Senegambia,  with  Observations  on  Native 
Character  ;  Present  Condition  and  Future  Prospects  of  Africa 
and  Colonisation.  By  ALEX.  WILL.  MITCHINSON.  With 
Sixteen  full-page  Illustrations  and  Map.  8vo.  18s. 

Mitford  (Maj.  K.  C,  W.)  To  Caubul  with  the  Cavalry 
Brigade.  A  Narrative  of  Personal  Experiences  with  the 
Force  under  General  Sir  F.  S.  Roberts,  G.C.B.  With  Map 
and  Illustrations  from  Sketches  by  the  Author.  By  Major  R. 
C.  W.  MITFORD,  14th  Bengal  Lancers.  8vo.  9s. 
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Muller's  (Max)  Rig-Veda-Sanhita, 

The  Sacred  Hymns  of  the  Brahmins ;  together  with  the 
Commentary  of  Sayanacharya.  Published  under  the  Patron- 
age of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in 
Council.  6  vols.,  4to.  £2  10s.  per  volume. 

Mysteries  of  the  Vatican ; 

Or  Crimes  of  the  Papacy.  From  the  German  of  DH.  THEODORE 
GREISENGER.  2  Vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

Nirgis  and  Bismillah. 

NIRGIS;  a  Tale  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  from  the  Diary  of  a 
Slave  Girl :  and  BISMILLAH  ;  or,  Happy  Days  in  Cashmere. 
By  HAFIZ  ALLARD.  Post  8vo.  10s.  b*d. 

Norris-Newman   (C.    L.)    In  Zululand    with    the   British, 

throughout  the  War  of  1879.  By  CHARLES  L.  NORRIS- 
NEWMAN,  Special  Correspondent  of  the  London  "  Standard," 
Cape  Town  "  Standard  and  Mail,''  and  the  "  Times  "  of  Natal. 
With  Plans  and  Four  Portraits.  8vo.  16s. 

Notes  on  the  North  Western  Provinces  ot  India, 

By  a  District  Officer.     2nd  Edition.     Post  8vo.,  cloth.     5s. 

CONTENTS. — Area  and  Population. — Soils. — Crops. — Irriga- 
tion.— Rent. — Rates. — Land  Tenures. 

O'Donoghue  (Mrs.  P.)    Ladies  on  Horseback. 

Learning,  Park  Riding,  and  Hunting.  With  Notes  upon  Cos- 
tume, and  numerous  Anecdotes.  By  Mrs.  POWER  O'DONOGHUE, 
Authoress  of"  The  Knave  of  Clubs,"  "  Horses  and  Horsemen," 
"  Grand  father's  Hunter,"  "  One  in  Ten  Thousand,"  Ac.  &c. 
Cr.  8vo.  With  Portrait.  5s. 

Oldfield  (H.  A.)  Sketches  from  Nipal,  Historical  and  Descrip- 
tive ;  with  Anecdotes  of  the  Court  Life  and  Wild  Sports  of  the 
Country  in  the  time  of  Maharaja  Jang  Bahadur,  G.C.B. ;  to 
which  is  added  an  Essay  on  Nipalese  Buddhism,  and  Illustra- 
tions of  Religious  Monuments,  Architecture,  and  Scenery, 
from  the  Author's  own  Drawings.  By  the  late  HENRY  AM- 
BROSE OLDFIELD,  M.D.,  of  H.  M.'s  Indian  Army,  many  years 
Resident  at  Khatmandu.  Two  vols.  8vo.  86s. 

Osborne  (Mrs,  W.)  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca  (A). 

By  the  Nawab  Sikandar  Begum  of  Bhopal.  Translated  from 
the  Original  Urdu.  By  MRS.  WILLOUGUBY  OSBORNE.  Followed 
by  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Bhopal.  By  COL.  WILLOUGHBY- 
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OSBORNE,  C.B.  With  Photographs,  and  dedicated,  by  permis- 
sion, to  HER  MAJESTY.  QUEEN  VICTORIA.  Post  8vo.  £1.  Is. 

This  is  a  highly  important  book,  not  only  for  its  literary  merit,  and  the 
information  it  contains,  but  also  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  first  work 
written  by  an  Indian  lady,  nnd  that  lady  a  Queen. 

Owen  (Sidney)  India  on  the  Eve  of  the  British  Conquest. 
A   Historical   Sketch.     By  SIDNEY  OWEN,  M.A.      Reader  in 
Indian    Law    and    History    in    the    University    of    Oxford. 
Formerly   Professor  of  History  in  the  Elphinstone  College, 
Bombay.     Post  8vo.     8s. 

Oxenham  (Rev.  H.  N.)  Catholic  Eschatology  and  Univer- 

salism.  An  Essay  on  the  Doctrine  of  Future  Retribution. 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Oxenham  (Rev.  H.  N.)  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement. 

An  Historical  Inquiry  into  its  Development  in  the  Church,  with 
an  Introduction -on  the  Principle  of  Theological  Development. 
By  H.  NUTCOMBE  OXENHAM,  M.A.  3rd  Edit,  and  Enlarged. 
8vo.  14s. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  probably  one  of  the  most  charmingly 
wri'ten  treatises  on  the  subject  which  exists  in  our  language." — Times. 

Oxenham  (H.  N.)  The  First  Age  of  Christianity  and  the  Church. 
By  John  Ignatius  Dollinger,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  the  University  of  Munich,  &c.,  &o.  Translated 
from  the  German  bv  Henry  Nutcombe  Oxenham,  M.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Baliol  College,  "Oxford.  Third  Edition.  2  vols. 
Crown  8vo.  18s. 

Ozanam's  (A.  F.)  Civilisation  in  the  Fifth  Century.  From 
the  French.  By  The  Hon.  A.  C.  GLYN.  2  Vols.,  post  8vo. 
21s. 

Pebody  (Charles)  Authors  at  Work. 

Francis  Jeffrey — Sir  Walter  Scott — Robert  Burns — Charles 
Lamb — R.  B.  Sheridan — Sydney  Smith — Macaulay — Byron 
Wordsworth — Tom  Moore — Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Post  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

Pelly  (Sir  Lewis).  The  Miracle  Play  of  Hasan  and  Husain. 
Collected  from  Oral  Tradition  by  Colonel  Sir  LEWIS  PELLY, 
K.C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  formerly  serving  in  Persia  as  Secretary 
of  Legation,  and  Political  Eesident  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Eevised,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  by  ARTHUR  IS".  WOL- 
LASTON,  H.M.  Indian  (Home)  Service,  Translator  of  Anwar- 
i-Suhaili,  &c.  2  Yols.  royal  8vo.  32s. 
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Pincott  (F.)  Analytical  Index  to  Sir  JOHN  KAYE'S  History 
of  the  Sepoy  War,  and  Col.  G.  B.  MALLBSON'S  History 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  (Combined  in  one  volume.)  By 
FREDERIC  PINCOTT,  M.R.A.S.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Pipon  and  Collier's  Manual  of  Military  Law, 

By  Colonel  J.  K.  PIPON,  and  J.  F.  COLLIER,  Esq.,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  5s. 

Pollock  (Field  Marshal  Sir  George)  Life  &  Correspondence, 

By  C.  R.  Low.     8vo.     With  portrait.     18s. 

Pope  (G,  TJ.)  Text-book  of  Indian  History ;  with  Geogra- 
phical Notes,  Genealogical  Tables,  Examination  Questions, 
and  Chronological,  Biographical,  Geographical,  and  General 
Indexes.  For  the  use  of  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Private  Stu- 
dents. By  the  Rev.  G.  U.  POPE,  D  D.,  Principal  of  Bishop 
Cotton's  Grammar  School  and  College,  Bangalore ;  Fellow  of 
the  Madras  University.  Third  Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 
Fcap.  4to.  12s. 

Practice  of  Courts  Martial. 

By  HOUGH  &  LONG.      8vo.     London.     1825.     2b's. 

Prichard's  Chronicles  of  Budgepore,  &c. 

Or  Sketches  of  Life  in  Upper  India.  2  Vols.,  Foolscap  8vo.  13s. 

Prinsep  (H,  T.)  Historical  Results. 

Deducible  from  Recent  Discoveries  in  Affghanistan.  By  H. 
T.  PRINSEP.  8vo.  Lond.  1844.  15s. 

Prinsep  (H,  T.)  Tibet,  Tartary,  and  Mongolia, 

By  HENRY  T.  PRINSEP,  Esq.     Second  edition.    Post  8vo.     5s. 

Prinsep  (H.  T.)  Political  and  Military  Transactions  in  India, 

2  Vols.     8vo.     London,  1825.     18s. 

Raverty  (Major  H,  G.)  The  Pus'hto  Manual;  comprising  a 

Condensed  Grammar,  with  Idiomatic  Phrases,  Exercises  and 
Dialogues,  and  Vocabulary.  By  Major  H.  G.  RAVERTY, 
Bombay  Army,  Retired  List.  Fcap.  5s. 

Richards  (Major  W.  H,)  Military  Surveying,  &c. 

12s.     (See  page  22.) 

Rowe  (R.)  Picked  up  in  the  Streets ;  or,  Struggles  for  Life 
among  the  London  Poor.  By  RICHARD  ROWE,  "  Good  Words  " 
Commissioner,  Author  of  "Jack  Afloat  and  Ashore,"  &c 
Crown  8vo.  Illustrated.  6s. 
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Eumsey  (Almaric)  Moohummudan  Law  of  Inheritance,  and 

Bights  and  Relations  affecting  it.  Sunni  Doctrine.  Cora- 
prising,  together  with  much  collateral  information,  the  sub- 
stance, greatly  expanded,  of  the  author's  "  Chart  of  Family 
Inheritance."  By  ALMARIC  EUMSEY,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law,  Professor  of  Indian  Jurisprudence  at  King's 
College,  London.  Anchor  of  "A  Chart  of  Hindu  Family 
Inheritance."  8vo.  12s. 

Rumsey  (Almaric)  A  Chart  of  Hindu  Family  Inheritance. 

Second  Edition,  much  enlarged.     8vo.     6s.  6d. 

Sachau  (Dr.  C.  Ed.)  The  Chronology  of  Ancient  Nations.  An 

-  English  Version  of  the  Arabic  Text  of  the  Athar-ut  Bakiya  of 
Albiruni,  or  "  Vestiges  of  the  Past."  Collected  and  reduced 
to  writing  by  the  Author  in  A.H.  390-1,  A.D.  1,000.  Trans- 
lated and  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Index,  by  Dr.  C.  EDWARD 
SACHAU,  Professor  in  the  Royal  University  of  Berlin.  Pub- 
lished for  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Royal  8vo.  42s. 

Sanderson     (G.    P.)     Thirteen    Years    among    the    Wild 

Beasts  of  India ;  their  Haunts  and  Habits,  from  Personal 
Observation;  with  an  account  of  the  Modes  of  Capturing  and 
Taming  Wild  Elephants.  By  G.  P.  SANDERSON,  Officer  in 
Charge  of  the  Government  Elephant  Keddahs  at  Mysore. 
With  '21  full  page  Illustrations  and  three  Maps.  Second 
Edition.  Fcp.  4to.  £1  5s. 

Sewell  (R.)  Analytical  History  of  India. 

From  the  earliest  times  to  the  Abolition  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  1858.  By  PIOBEKT  SEWELL,  Madras  Civil  Service. 
Post  8vo.  8s. 

***  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  supply  the  want  which  has 
been  felt  by  students  for  a  condensed  outline  of  Indian  History 
which  would  serve  at  once  to  recall  the  memory  and  guide  the 
eye,  while  at  the  same  time  it  has  been  attempted  to  render  it 
interesting  to  the  general  reader  by  preserving  a  medium 
between  a  bare  analysis  and  a  complete  history. 

Shadow  of  a  Life  (The)  A  Girl's  Story. 

By  BERYL  HOPE.     8  vols.,  post  8vo.     31s.  6d. 
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Sherer  (J.  W,)  The  Conjuror's  Daughter. 

A  Tale.  By  J.  W.  SHEKER,  C.S.I.  With  Illustrations  by 
Alf.  T.  Elwes  and  J.  Jellicoe.  Or.  8vo.  6s. 

Sherer  (J.  W.)  Who  is  Mary  ? 

A  Cabinet  Novel,  in  one  volume.  By  J.  W.  SHERER,  Esq., 
C.S.I.  10s.  6d. 

Signer  Monaldini's  Niece, 

A  Novel  of  Italian  Life.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Simpson  (H.  T.)   Arehseologia  Adelensis;  or  a  History  of  the 

Parish  of  Adel,  in  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire.  Being 
an  attempt  to  delineate  its  Past  and  Present  Associations, 
Archaeological,  Topographical,  and  Scriptural.  By  HENRY 
TRAILL  SIMPSON,  M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Adel.  With  nu- 
merous etchings  by  W.  LLOYD  FERGUSON.  Boy.  8vo.  21s. 

Solymos  (B.)  Desert  Life.  Recollections  of  an  Expedition 
in  the  Soudan.  By  B.  SOLYMOS  (B.  fi.  FALKONBERG),  Civil 
Engineer.  8vo.  15s. 

Starling  (M.  H.)  Indian  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure. 

Third  edition.     8vo.     £2  2s.     Seepage!  4. 

Steele  (A.)  Law  and  Customs  of  Hindu  Castes. 

By  ARTHUR  STEELE.     Royal  8vo.     £1.   Is.     (See  page  13.) 

Stent  (G.  C.)  Entomhed  Alive, 

And  other  Songs  and  Ballads.  (From  the  Chinese.)  By 
GEORGE  CARTER  STENT,  M.R  A.S.,  of  the  Chinese  Imperial 
Maritime  Customs  Service,  author  of. "  Chinese  and  English 
Vocabulary,"  "  Chinese  and  English  Pocket  Dictionary,"  "  The 
Jade  Chaplet,"  &c.  Crown  8vo.  With  four  Illustrations.  9s. 

Stothard  (R.  T.)  The  A  B  C  of  Art. 

Being  a  system  of  delineating  forms  and  objects  in  nature  ne- 
cessary for  the  attainments  of  a  draughtsman.  By  ROBERT  T. 
STOTHARD,  F.S.A.,  late  H.D.S.A.  Fcap.  Is. 

Strange's  (Sir  T.)  Hindu  Law. 

2  Vols.     Royal  8vo.     1830.     24s.     (See  page  13.) 

Swinnerton  (Rev.  C.)  The  Afghan  War.  Gough's  Action  at 
Futtehabad.  By  the  Rev.  C.  SWINNERTON,  Chaplain  in  the 
Field  with  the  First  Division,  Peshawur  Valley  Field  Force. 
With  Frontispiece  and  Two  Plans.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 
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Thomson's  Lunar  and  Horary  Tables. 

For  New  and  Concise  Methods  of  Performing  the  Calculations 
necessary  for  ascertaining  the  Longitude  by  Lunar  Observa- 
tions, or  Chronometers ;  with  directions  for  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Principal  Fixed  Stars  and  finding  the  Latitude  of 
them.  By  DAVID  THOMSON.  Sixty-fifth  edit.  Royal  8 vo.  10s. 

Thornton  (P.  M.)   Foreign  Secretaries  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.    By  PERCY  M.  THORNTON.     Two  vols.  8vo.   32s.  6d. 

Contains — Memoirs  of  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Hawkesbury, 
Lord  Harrovvby,  Lord  Mulgrave,  C.  J.  Fox,  Lord  Howick, 
George  Canning,  Lord  Bathurst,  Lord  Wellesley  (together 
with  estimate  of  his  Indian  Rule  by  Col.  G.  B.  Malleson, 
C.S.I.),  Lord  Castlereagh,  Lord  Dudley,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and 
Lord  Palmerston.  Also,  Extracts  from  LordBexley's  Papers, 
including  lithographed  letters  of  Lords  Castlereagh  and  Can- 
ning, which,  "bearing  on  important  points  of  public  policy, 
have  never  yet  been  published ;  together  with  other  important 
information  culled  from  private  and  other  sources.  With 
Ten  Portraits,  and  a  View  shewing  Interior  of  the  old  House 
of  Lords. 

Thornton's  Gazetteer  of  India. 

Compiled  chiefly  from  the  records  at  the  India  Office.  By 
EDWARD  THORNTON.  1  vol.,  Bvo.,  pp.  J015.  With  Map.  21s. 

***  The  chief  objects  in  view  in  compiling  this  Gazetteer  are: — 
1st.  To  fix  the  relative  position  of  the  various  cities,  towns,  and  villages 

with  as  much  precision  as  possible,  and  to  exhibit  with  the  greatest 

practicable  brevity  all  that  is  known  respecting  them ;  and 
2ndly.  To  note  the  various  countries,  provinces,  or  territorial  divisions,  and 

to   describe  the  physical  characteristics  of  each,  together  with  their 

statistical,  social,  and  political  circumstances. 

To  these  are  added  minute  descriptions  of  the  principal  rivers 
and  chains  of  mountains ;  thus  presenting  to  the  reader,  within  a  brief  com' 
pass,  a  mass  of  information  which  cannot  otherwise  be  obtained^  except  from 
a  multiplicity  of  volumes  and  manuscript  records. 

The  Library  Edition. 

4.  vols.,  8vo.     Notes,  Marginal  References,  and  Map.   £2  16s. 

Thornton  (E.)  Gazetteer  of  the  Punjaub,  Afghanistan,  &c 

Gazetteer  of  the  Countries  adjacent  to  India,  on  the  north- 
west, including  Scinde,  Affghanistan,  Beloochistan,  thePunjaub, 
and  the  neighbouring  States.  By  EDWARD  THORNTON,  Esq. 
2  vols.  8vo.  £1  5s. 
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Thornton's  History  of  India, 

The  History  of  the  British  Empire  in  India,  by  Edward 
Thornton,  Esq.  Containing  a  Copious  Glossary  of  Indian 
Terms,  and  a  Complete  Chronological  Index  of  Events,  to  aid 
the  Aspirant  for  Public  Examinations.  Third  edition.  1  vol. 
8vo.  With  Map.  12s. 

%*  The  Library  Edition  of  the  above  in  6  volumes,  8vo.t  may  be 
had,  price  £2  8s. 

Thornton  (T.)  East  India  Calculator. 

By  T.  THORNTON.     8vo.     London,  1823.      10s. 

Thornton  (T,)  History  of  the  Punjaub, 

And  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Present  Condition  of  the 
Sikhs.  By  T.  THORNTON.  2  Vols.  Post  8vo.  8s. 

Tilley  (H.  A.)  Japan,  the  Amoor  and  the  Pacific. 

With  notices  of  other  Places,  comprised  in  a  Voyage  of  Circum- 
navigation in  the  Imperial  Russian  Corvette  Rynda,  in  1858- 
1800.  By  HENRY  A.  TILLEY.  Eight  Illustrations.  8vo.  16s. 

Tod  (Col.  Jas.)  Travels  in  Western  India. 

Embracing  a  visit  to  the  Sacred  Mounts  of  the  Jains, 
and  the  most  Celebrated  Shrines  of  Hindu  Faith  between 
Rajpootana  and  the  Indus,  with  an  account  of  the  Ancient 
City  of  Nehrwalla.  By  the  late  Lieut.- Col.  JAMES  TOD, 
Illustrations.  Royal  4to.  £3  3s. 

*#*  This  is  a  companion  volume  to  Colonel  Tod's  Eajasthan. 

Trimen  (Capt.  R.)  Regiments  of  the  British  Army, 

Chronologically  arranged.  Showing  their  History,  Services, 
Uniform,  &c.  By  Captain  R.  TRIMEN,  late  35th  Regiment. 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Trotter  (L.  J.)  History  of  India. 

The  History  of  the  British  Empire  in  India,  from  the 
Appointment  of  Lord  Hardinge  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Canning 
(1844  to  1862).  By  Captain  LIONEL  JAMES  TROTTER,  late 
Bengal  Fusiliers.  2  vols.  8vo.  16s.  each. 

Trotter  (L,  J.)  Lord  Lawrence. 

A  Sketch  of  his  Career.     Fcap.      Is.  6d. 

Trotter  (L,  J.)  Warren  Hastings,  a  Biography. 

By  Captain  LIONEL  JAMES  TROTTER,  Bengal  H.  P.,  author 
of  a  "  History  of  India,"  "  Studies  in  Biography,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  9s. 
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Turkish  Cookery  Book  (The). 

A  Collection  of  Receipts  from  the  best  Turkish  Authorities. 
Done  into  English  by  FARABI  EFENDI.  1  '2mo.  Cloth.  3s.  6d. 

Vambery  (A.)  Sketches  of  Central  Asia. 

Additional  Chapters  on  My  Travels  and  Adventures,  and  of  the 

Ethnology  of  Central  Asia.  By  Arm enius  Vambery.  Svo.   16s. 

"  A  valuable  guide  on  almost  untrodden  ground."-  -Athenaum. 

Victoria  Cross  (The)  An  Official  Chronicle  of  Deeds  of  Per- 
sonal Valour  achieved  in  the  presence  of  the  Enemy  during 
the  Crimean  and  Baltic  Campaigns  and  the  Indian,  Chinese, 
New  Zealand,  and  African  Wars.  From  the  Institution  of  the 
Order  in  1856  to  1880.  Edited  by  ROBERT  W.  O'BYRNE. 
Crown  Svo.  With  Plate.  5s. 

Waring  (E.  J.)  Pharmacopoeia  of  India. 

By  EDWARD  JOHN  WTARING,  M.D.,  &c.  Svo.    6s.    (See  page  2.) 

Watson  (M.)    Money. 

By  JULES  TARDIEU.  Translated  from  the  French  by  MAR- 
GARET WATSON.  Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

Watson  (Dr.  J.  F.)  and  J.  W,  Kaye,  Races  and  Tribes  of 

Hindostan.  The  People  of  India.  A  series  of  Photographic 
Illustrations  of  the  Races  and  Tribes  of  Hindustan.  Prepared 
under  the  Authority  of  the  Government  of  India,  by  J.  FORKES 
WATSON,  and  JOHN  WILLIAM  KAYE.  The  Work  contains 
about  450  Photographs  on  mounts,  in  Eight  Volumes,  super 
royal  4to.  £2.  5s.  per  volume. 

Webb  (Dr.  A.)  Pathologia  Indica. 

Based  upon  Morbid  Specimens  from  all  parts  of  the  Indian 
Empire.  By  ALLAN  WEBB,  B.M.S.  Second  Edit.  Svo.  14s. 

Wellesley's  Despatches. 

The  Despatches,  Minutes,  and  Correspondence  of  the  Marquis 
Wellesley,  K.G.,  during  his  Administration  in  India.  5  vols. 
Svo.  With  Portrait,  Map,  &c.  £6.  10s. 

This  tvork  should  be  pervsed  by  all  who  proceed  to  India  in  the 
Civil  Services. 

Wellington  in  India. 

Military   History  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in   India.     ]s. 
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Wilberforce  (E.)  Franz  Schubert. 

A  Musical  Biography,  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Heinrich 
Kreisle  von  Hellborn.  By  EDWARD  WILBERFORCE,  Esq., 
Author  of  "Social  Life  in  Munich."  Post  8vo.  6s. 

Wilk's  South  of  India. 

3  vols.     4to.     £5.  5s, 

Wilkins  (W.  N.)  Visual  Art ;  or  Nature  through  the  Healthy  Eye. 
With  some  remarks  on  Originality  and  Free  Trade,  Artistic 
Copyright,  and  Durability.  By  WM.  NOY  WILKINS,  Author  of 
"  Art  Impressions  of  Dresden,"  &c.  8vo.  6s. 

Williams  (F.)  Lives  of  the  English  Cardinals. 

The  Lives  of  the  English  Cardinals,  from  Nicholas  Break- 
speare  (Pope  Adrieu  IV.)  to  Thomas  Wolsey,  Cardinal  Legate. 
With  Historical  Notices  of  the  Papal  Court.  By  FOLKESTONE 
WILLIAMS.  2  vols.,  8vo.  14s. 

Williams  (F.)  Life,  &c.,  of  Bishop  Atterbury. 

The  Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  Francis  Atterbury,  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  with  his  distinguished  contemporaries.  Compiled 
chiefly  from  the  Atterbury  and  Stuart  Papers.  By  FOLKESTONE 
WILLIAMS,  Author  of  "  Lives  of  the  English  Cardinals,"  &c., 
2  vols.  8vo.  14s. 

Williams  (Monier)  Indian  Wisdom. 

Or  Examples  of  the  Religious,  Philosophical  and  Ethical 
Doctrines  of  the  Hindus.  With  a  brief  History  of  the  Chief 
Departments  of  Sanscrit  Literature,  and  some  account  of  the 
Past  and  Present  Condition  of  India,  Moral  and  Intellectual. 
By  MONIER  WILLIAMS,  M.A.,  Boden  Professor  of  Sanscrit  in 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  15s. 

Wilson  (H.H.)  Glossary  of  Judicial  and  Revenue  Terms,  and  of 

useful  Words  occurring  in  Official  Documents  relating  to  the 
Administration  of  the  Government  of  British  India.  From  the 
Arabic,  Persian,  Hindustani,  Sanskrit,  Hindi,  Bengali,  Uriya, 
Marathi,  Guzarathi,  Telugu,  Karnata,  Tamil,  Malayalam,  and 
other  Languages.  Compiled  and  published  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  E.  I.  Company. 
4to.,  cloth.  £1  10s. 
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White  (S,  D.)  Indian  Reminiscences, 

By  Colonel  S.  DEWE'  WHITE,  late  Bengal  Staff  Corps.  8vo. 
With  10  Photographs.  14s. 

Wollaston  (Arthur  N.)  Anwari  Suhaili,  or  Lights  of  Canopus 

Commonly  known  as  Kalilah  and  Damnah,  being  an  adaptation 
of  the  Fables  of  Biclpai.  Translated  from  the  Persian.  Royal 
8vo.,  42s. ;  also  in  royal  4to.,  with  illuminated  borders,  de- 
signed specially  for  the  work,  cloth,  extra  gilt.  £3  1 3s.  6d. 

Wollaston  (Arthur  N.)  Elementary  Indian  Reader 

Designed  for  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Anglo- Vernacular 
Schools  in  India.  Fcap.  Is. 

Woolrych  (Serjeant  W.  H.) 

Lives  of  Eminent  Serjeants-at-Law  of  the  English  Bar.  By 
HUMPHRY  W.  WOOLRYCH,  Serjeant-at-Law.  2  vols.  8vo.  30s. 

Wraxall  (Sir  L.,  Bart.)  Caroline  Matilda. 

Queen  of  Denmark,  Sister  of  George  3rd.  From  Family  and 
State  Papers.  By  SIR  LASCELLES  WRAXALL,  Bart.  3  vols.,  8vo. 
18s. 

Young  (J.  R.)  Course  of  Mathematics. 

A  Course  of  Elementary  Mathematics  for  the  use  of  candidates 
for  admission  into  either  of  the  Military  Colleges ;  of  appli- 
cants for  appointments  in  the  Home  or  Indian  Civil  Services  ; 
and  of  mathematical  students  generally.  By  Professor  J.  R. 
YOUNG.  In  one  closely-printed  volume.  8vo.,  pp.  648.  12s. 

"In  the  wort  before  us  he  has  digested  a  complete  Elementary 
Course,  by  aid  of  his  long  experience  as  a  teacher  and  writer;  and  he  has 
produced  a  very  useful  book.  Mr.  Young  has  not  allowed  his  own  taste 
to  rule  the  distribution,  but  has  adjusted  his  parts  with  the  skill  of  a 
veteran.' '  — Athen  ceum. 
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Works  in  the  Press. 

Thirty-eight  Years  in  India,  from  Juganath  to  the  Himalaya 

Mountains.  By  WILLIAM  TAYLER,  Esq.,  Retired  B.C.S., 
late  Commissioner  of  Patna. 

The  book  will  contain  a  memoir  of  the  life  of  Mr.  William 
Tayler,  from  1829  to  1867 — during  the  Government  of  eight 
Governors  General — from  Lord  William  Bentinck  to  Lord 
Lawrence,  and  will  comprise  numerous  incidents  and  adven- 
tures, official,  personal,  tragic,  and  comic,  "  from  grave  to  gay, 
from  lively  to  severe  "  throughout  that  period,  It  will  he 
accompanied  with  a  hundred  illustrations,  reproduced  by  Mr. 
Tayler  himself,  from  original  sketches  taken  by  him  on  the 
spot,  in  Bengal,  Behar,  N.W.  Provinces,  Darjeeliug,  Nipal, 
and  Simla. 

Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Languages  of  Further  India. 

A  Fragment;  and  other  Essays,  the  Literary  Remains  of 
Captain  C.  J.  F.  S.  FORBES,  of  the  British  Burma  Commis- 
sion. Author  of  "British  Burma  and  its  People :  Sketches 
of  Native  Manners,  Customs,  and  Religion." 

The  Horse,  as  he  Was,  as  he  Is,  and  as  he  Ought  to  Be. 
By   JAMES   IRVIKK   LUPTON.    F.K.C.V.S.      Author  of    "  The 
External  Anatomy  of  the  Horse/'  &c.  &c.     Illustrated. 

British  India,  and  its  Rulers. 

By  H.  S.  CUNNINGHAM,  M.A.,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  High 
Court  of  Calcutta,  and  late  Member  of  the  Famine  Commis- 
sion. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas  Carlyle. 

With  Personal  Reminiscences  and  Selections  from  his  Private 
Letters  to  numerous  Correspondents.  By  BJCHARD  HERNE 
SHEPHERD.  Two  vols.  With  Portrait  and  Illustrations. 

Records  of  Sport  and  Military  Life  in  Western  India. 
By  the  late  Lieut.-Colonel  G.  T.    Fraser,  formerly  of  the  1st 
Bombay  Fusiliers,  and  more  recently  attached  to  the  Staff  of 
H.M.'s   Indian  Army.       With    an    Introduction  by  Colonel 
G.  B.  MALLESON,  C.S.I. 
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Whisperings  in  the  Wood :  Finland  Idylls  for  Children. 

From  the  Swedish  of  Zach  Tropelius.  Bv  ALBERT  ALBERT, 
Author  of  "  Fabled  Stories  from  the  Zoo,"  and  Editor  of 
<l  Chit-Chat  by  Pack,"  "  Rose  Leaves,"  and  "  Woodland 

Notes." 

Snowdrops:  Idylls  for  Children. 

From  the  Swedish  of  Zach  Tropelius.  By  ALBERT  ALBERG, 
Author  of  "  Whisperings  in  the  Wood." 

A  Dictionary  of  Ethnological  and  Philological  Geography. 
By  R.  G.  LATHAM,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

Incidents  of  a  Journey  through  Nubia  to  Darfoor.     By 

SYDNEY  ENSOR,  C.E. 

The  History  of  India,  as  told  by  its  own  Historians ;  the 

Local  Muhammadan  Dynasties.  Vol.  I.  Guzerat.  By  JOHN 
DOWSON,  M.R.A.S.,  late  Professor  of  the  Staff  College. 
Forming  a  Sequel  in  two  or  'more  volumes  to  Sir  H.  M. 
Elliott's  Original  work  on  the  Muhainmadan  period  of  the 
History  of  India  ;  already  edited,  annotated,  and  amplified  by 
the  same  Author.  Published  under  the  Patronage  of  H.M.'s 
Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

An  Integral   Calculus.     Simplified  for  Schools.      By   W.   P. 
LYNAM,  Indian  Public  Works  Department. 
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Oriental  Works  in  the  Press. 
An  Arabic  Manual,     By  Professor  E.  H.  PALMER, 
A  Hindi  Manual.     By  FREDERIC  PINCOTT,  M.R.A.S. 
An  English-Arabic  Dictionary,    By  DR.  STEINGASS. 

An  English-Persian  Dictionary.  Compiled  from  Original 
Sources.  By  ARTHUR  N.  WOLLASTON,  M.R.A.S.,  Translator 
of  the  "  Anwar-i-Suhaili." 

An  English-Hindi  Dictionary.  By  FREDERIC  PINCOTT,  M.R.A.S. 

A  Malay,  Achinese,  French,  and  English  Vocabulary. 
Prepared  by  Dr.  A.  J.  W.  BIKKERS. 

A  Dictionary  of  Naval  Terms,   English  and   Hindustani. 

For  the  use  of  Nautical  Men  trading  to  India,  &c.    By  Rev.  G. 
SMALL,  Interpreter  to  the  Strangers'  Home  for  Asiatics. 
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A    SELECTION    FROM 

MESSRS.  ALLEN'S  CATALOGUE 

OF  BOOKS  IN  THE  EASTERN  LANGUAGES,  &c. 


HINDUSTANI,  HINDI,  &c, 

f  Dr.  Fortes' s  Works  are  used  as  Class  Books  in  the  Colleges  and  Schools 

in  India."] 

Forbes  s  Hindustani-English  Dictionary  in  the  Persian  Character, 
with  the  Hindi  words  in  Nagari  also ;  and  an  English  Hindustani 
Dictionary  in  the  English  Character ;  both  in  one  volume.  By  DUN- 
CAN FOEBES,  LL.D.  Royal  8vo.  42s. 

Forbes 's  Hindustani-English  and  English  Hindustani  Dictionary, 
in  the  English  Character.  Koyal  8vo.  36s. 

Forbes's  Smaller  Dictionary,  Hindustani  and  English,  in  the 
English  Character.  12s. 

Forbes's  Hindustani  Grammar,  with  Specimens  of  Writing  in  the 
Persian  and  Nagari  Characters,  Reading  Lessons,  and  Vocabulary. 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Forbes's  Hindustani  Manual,  containing  a  Compendious  Gram- 
mar, Exercises  for  Translation,  Dialogues,  and  Yocabulary,  in  the 
Roman  Character.  New  Edition,  entirely  revised.  By  J.  T.  PLATTS. 
18mo.  3s.  6d. 

Forbes's  Bagh  o  Bahar,  in  the  Persian  Character,  with  a  complete 
Vocabulary.  Royal  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Forbes's  Bagh  o  Bahar  in  English,  with  Explanatory  Notes, 
illustrative  of  Eastern  Character.  8vo.  8s. 

Forbes's  Bagh  o  Bahar,  with  Vocaby.,     English  Character.     5s. 

Forbes's  Tota  Kahani  ;  or,  "  Tales  of  a  Parrot,"  in  the  Persian 
Character,  with  a  complete  Vocabtdary.  Royal  8vo.  8s. 

Forbes's  Baital  Pachisi ;  or,  "  Twenty-five  Tales  of  a  Demon," 
in  the  Nagari  Character,  with  a  complete  Vocabulary.  Royal  8vo.  9s. 

Forbes's  Ikhwanu  s  Safa ;  or,  "Brothers  of  Purity,"  in  the 
Persian  Character.  Royal  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

[For  the  higher  standard  for  military  officers'  examinations.] 

Forbes's  Oriental  Penmanship  ;  a  Guide  to  Writing  Hindustani      | 
in  the  Persian  Character.     4to.     8s. 
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Plaits'  Grammar  of  the  Urdu  or  Hindustani-Language.    8vo.  12s. 

Eastvvick  (Edward  B.)  The  Bagh-o-Bahar — literally  translated 
into  English,  with  copious  explanatory  notes.  8vo.  30s.  6d. 

SmalTs  (Rev.  G.)  Tota  Kahani;  or,  "  Tales  of  a  Parrot."  Trans- 
lated into  English.  8vo.  8s. 

Platts' J.  T.,  Baital  Pachisi ;   translated  into  English.    8vo.    8s. 
Platts' Ikhwanu  S  Safa;  translated  into  English.    8vo.   10s.  bd. 

Hindustani  Selections,  with  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Words.  By 
JAMES  R.  BALLANTYNE.  Second  Edition.  1845.  5s. 

Singhasan  Battisi.  Translated  into  Hindi  from  the  Sanscrit. 
A  New  Edition.  Revised,  Corrected,  and  Accompanied  with  Copious 
Notes.  By  SYED  ABDOOLAH.  Royal  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Robertson's  Hindustani  Vocabulary.     3s.  6d. 

Akhlaki  Hindi,  translated  into  Urdu,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes.  By  SYED  ABDOOLAH.  Royal  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Sakuntala.  Translated  into  Hindi  from  the  Bengali  recension 
of  the  Sanskrit.  Critically  edited,  with  grammatical,  idiomatical,  and 
exegetical  notes,  by  FEEDEEIC  PINCOTT.  4to.  12s.  6d. 

Principles  of  Persian  Caligraphy.  Illustrated  by  Lithographic 
Plates  of  the  Ta"lik  Character,  the  one  usually  employed  in  writing 
the  Persian  and  the  Hindustani.  Prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Scottish 
Naval  and  Military  Academy  by  JAMES  li.  BALLANTYNE.  Second 
Edition.  4to.  3s.  6d. 

SANSCRIT. 

Haughton's   Sanscrit    and   Bengali  Dictionary,   in   the    Bengali 

Character,  with  Index,  serving  as  a  reversed  dictionary.     4to.     30s. 
Williams's  English-Sanscrit  Dictionary.     4to.,  cloth.  £3.  3s. 
Williams's  Sanskrit-English  Dictionary.     4to.     £4  14s.  6d. 
Wilkin's  (Sir  Charles)  Sanscrit  Grammar.     4to.     15s. 
Williams's  (Monier)  Sanscrit  Grammar.     8vo.     15s. 

Williams's  (Monier)  Sanscrit  Manual ;  to  which  is  added,  a 
Vocabulary,  by  A.  E.  G-OUGH.  18mo.  7s.  6d. 

Gough's  (A.  E.)  Key  to  the  Exercises  in  Williams's  Sanscrit 
Manual.  18mo.  4s. 

Williams's  (Monier)  Sakuntala,  with  Literal  English  Translation 
of  all  the  Metrical  Passages,  Schemes  of  the  Metres,  and  copious 
Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes.  Royal  8vo.  21s. 

Williams's  (Monier)  Sakuntala.     Translated  into  English  Prose 

and  Terse.     Fourth  Edition.     8s. 

Williams's  (Monierj  Vikramorvasi.     The  Text.     8vo.     5s. 
Cowell's  (E  B.)  Translation  of  the  Vikramorvasi.     8vo.    3s.  6d. 
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Thompson's  (J.  0.)  Bhagavat  Gita.     Sanscrit  Text.     5s. 
Haughton's  Menu,  with  English  Translation.    2  vols.    4 to.    24s. 
Johnson's  Hitopadesa,  with  Vocabulary.     15s. 

Hitopadesa.  A  new  literal  translation  from  the  Sanskrit  Text 
of  Prof.  F.  Johnson.  For  the  use  of  Students.  By  FREDERIC 
PINCOTT,  M.E.A.S.  6s. 

Hitopadesa,  Sanscrit,  with  Bengali  and  English  Trans.   10s.  6d. 

Wilson's  Megha  Duta,  with  Translation  into  English  Verse, 
Notes,  Illustrations,  and  a  Vocabulary.  Eoyal  8vo.  6s. 

PERSIAN. 

Richardson's  Persian,  Arabic,  and  English  Dictionary.     Edition 

of  1852.    By  F.  JOHNSON.    4to.     £4. 
Forbes's  Persian  Grammar,  Reading  Lessons,  and  Vocabulary. 

Eoyal  8vo.     12s.  6d. 
Ibraheem's  Persian  Grammar,  Dialogues,  &c.  Royal  8vo.   12s.  6d. 

Gulistan.  Carefully  collated  with  the  original  MS.,  with  a  full 
Vocabulary.  By  JOHN  PLATTS,  late  Inspector  of  Schools,  Central 
Provinces,  India.  Eoyal  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Gulistan.  Translated  from  a  revised  Text,  with  Copious  Notes. 
By  JOHN  PLATTS.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Ouseley's  Anwari  Soheili.    4to.    42s. 

Wollaston's    (Arthur    N.)    Translation   of   the  Anvari  Soheili. 

Eoyal  8vo.     £2  2s. 
Keene's  (Rev.  H.  G.)  First  Book  of  The  Anwari  Soheili.    Persian 

Text.     8vo.     5s. 
Ouseley's   (Col.)  Akhlaki   Mushini.     Persian  Text.     8vo.     5s 

Keene's  (Rev.  H.  G.)  Akhlaki  Mushini.  Translated  into  English. 
8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Clarke's  (Captain  H.  Wilberforce,  RE.)  The  Persian  Manual. 
A  Pocket  Companion. 

PAET  I. — A  CONCISE  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  LANGUAGE,  with  Exer- 
cises on  its  more  Prominent  Peculiarities,  together  with  a  Selection  of 
Useful  Phrases,  Dialogues,  and  Subjects  for  Translation  into  Persian. 

PAET    II. — A   VoCABULAET   OF   USEFUL    WOEDS,    ENGLISH   AND 

PERSIAN,  showing  at  the  same  time  the  difference  of  idiom  between 
the  two  Languages.     18mo.  .  7s.  6d. 

The  Bustan.  By  Shaikh  Muslihu-d-Dm  Sa'di  Shirazi. 
Translated  for  the  first  time  into  Prose,  with  Explanatory  Notes 
and  Index.  By  Captain  H.  WILBERFORCE  CLARKE,  E.E.  8vo. 
With  Portrait.  30s. 

A  Translation  of  Robinson  Crusoe  into  the  Persian  Language. 
Eoman  Character.  Edited  by  T.  W.  H.  TOLBORT,  Bengal  Civil 
Service.  Cr.  8vo.  7s. 
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BENGALI. 

Haughton's  Bengali,  Sanscrit,  and  English  Dictionary,  adapted 
for  Students  in  either  language  ;  to  which  is  added  an  Index,  serving 
as  a  reversed  dictionary.  4to.  30s. 

Forbes's  Bengali  Grammar,  with  Phrases  and  dialogues.     Royal 

8vo.     12s.  6d. 
Forbes's   Bengali  Reader,  with   a   Translation   and  Vocabulary 

Eoyal  8vo.     12s.  6d. 

Nabo  Nari.     12mo.     7s. 


ARABIC. 

Richardson's  Arabic,  Persian  and  English  Dictionary.  Edition 
of  1852.  By  F.  JOHNSON.  4to.,  cloth.  £4. 

Forbes's  Arabic  Grammar,  intended  more  especially  for  the  use  of 
young  men  preparing  for  the  East  India  Civil  Service,  and  also  for  the 
use  of  self  instructing  students  in  general.  Royal  8vo.,  cloth.  18s. 

Palmer's  Arabic  Grammar.     8vo.     18s. 

Forbes's  Arabic  Reading  Lessons,  consisting  of  Easy  Extracts 
from  the  best  Authors,  with  Vocabulary.  Royal  8vo.,  cloth.  15s. 

An  Arabic  Manual.     By  Professor  E.  H.  PALMKR. 
(In  the  press.) 

TELOOGOO. 

Brown's  Dictionary,  reversed;  with  a  Dictionary  of  the  Mixed 
Dialects  used  in  Teloogoo.  3  vols.  in  2,  royal  8vo.  £5. 

Campbell's  Dictionary.     Royal  8vo.     30s. 

Bromn's  Reader.     8vo.     2  vols.     14s. 

Brown's  Dialogues,  Teloogoo  and  English.     8vo.     5s.  fid. 

Pancha  Tantra.     8s. 

Percival's  English-Teloogoo  Dictionary.      10s.  fid. 

TAMIL. 

Rottler's  Dictionary,  Tamil  and  English.     4to.     42s 
Babington's  Grammar  (High  Dialect).     4to.     l^s. 
Percival's  Tamil  Dictionary.     2  vols.     10s.  fid. 
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GTJZRATTEE. 

Mavor's  Spelling,  Guzrattee  and  English.     7s,  6d. 
Shapuaji  Edalji's  Dictionary,  Guzrattee  and  English.     21s. 

MAHRATTA. 

Molesworth's  Dictionary,  Mahratta  and  English.     4to.     42s. 
Molesworth's  Dictionary,  English  and  Mahratta.     4to.     42s. 
Stevenson's  Grammar.     8 vo.,  cloth.     17s.  6d. 
Esop's  Fables.     12mo.     2s.  6d. 
Fifth  Reading  Book.     7s. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Mahratta  Language.  For  the  use  of  the 
East  India  College  at  Hayleybury.  By  JAMES  E.  BALLANTYNE,  of 
the  Scottish  J^aval  and  Military  Academy.  4to.  5s. 

MALAY. 

Marsden's  Grammar.     4to.     £1  Is. 

CHINESE. 

Morrison's  Dictionary.     6  vols.  4to.  £10. 

Marshman's — Clavis  Sinica,  a  Chinese  Grammar.      4to.     £2  2s. 

Morrison's  View  of  China,  for  Philological  purposes;  containing  a 
Sketch  of  Chinese  Chronology,  Greography,  Government,  Religion  and 
Customs,  designed  for  those  who  study  the  Chinese  language.  4to.  6s. 

PUS'HTO. 

The  Pushto  Manual.  Comprising  a  Concise  Grammar;  Exer- 
cises and  Dialogues  ;  Familiar  Phrases,  Proverbs,  and  Vocabulary.  By 
Major  H.  Gr.  RAVEBTY,  Bombay  Infantry  (Retired).  Author  of  the 
Pus'hto  Grammar,  Dictionary,  Selections  Prose  and  Poetical,  Selections 
from  the  Poetry  of  the  Afghans  (English  Translation),  Esop's  Fables, 
&c.  &c.  Fcap.  5s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Reeve's  Euglish-Carnatica  and  Carnatica-English  Dictionary. 
2  vols.  (Very  slightly  damaged).  £8. 

Collett's  IVJalayalam  Reader.     8vo.     12s.  6d. 
Esop's  Fables  in  Carnatica.     8vo.  bound.     12s.  6d. 

A  Turkish  Manual,  comprising  a  Condensed  Grammar  with 
Idiomatic  Phrases,  Exercises  and  Dialogues,  and  Vocabulary.  By 
Captain  C.  F.  MACKENZIE,  late  of  H.M.'s  Consular  Service.  6s. 
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A  CHRONOLOGICAL  AND  HISTORICAL 

CHART  OF  INDIA, 

Price,  fully    tinted^   mounted   on  roller   or   in  case,  20,?. 
size,  about  40  in.  by  50  in. 

Showing,  at  one  view,  all  the  principal  nations,  governments,  and  empires  which 
have  existed  in  that  country  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  suppression  of  the  Great 
Mutiny,  A.D.  1858,  with  the  date  of  each  historical  event  according  to  the  various 
eras  used  in  India. 

BY 

ARTHUR  ALLEN  DURTNALL, 

Of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in  Enqland. 

By  this  Chart,  any  person,  however  ignorant  of  the  subject,  may,  by  an  hour's 
attention,  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  broad  lines  of  Indian  History,  and  of  the 
evolutions  which  have  resulted  in  the  dominion  of  Her  Majesty  as  EMPRESS  OF 
INDIA.  It  will  be  found  invaluable  for  EDUCATIONAL  PURI-OSES,  especially  in 
Colleges  and  Schools,  where  an  Indian  career  is  in  contemplation.  It  will  also  be 
found  of  PERMANENT  UTILITY  in  all  Libraries  and  Offices  as  a  work  of  ready 
reference  for  the  connection  of  events  and  dates.  Besides  the  History  of  India,  il 
includes  the  contemporaneous  histories  of  AFGHANISTAN,  CENTRAL  ASIA,  and 
EUROPE. 


A  RELIEVO   MAP  OF  INDIA. 

BY 

HENRY  F.  BRION. 

In  Frame,  21s. 

A  map  of  this  kind  brings  before  us  such  a  picture  of  the  surface  of  a  given 
country  as  no  ordinary  map  could  ever  do.  To  the  mind's  eye  of  the  average 
Englishman.  India  consists  of '  the  plains '  and  'the  hills,'  chiefly  of  the  former, 
the  hills  being  limited  to  the  Himalayas  and  the  Nilgiris.  The  new  map  will  at 
least  enable  him  to  correct  his  notions  of  Indian  geography.  It  combines  the 
usual  features  of  a  good  plain  map  of  the  country  on  a  scale  of  150  miles  to  the 
inch,  with  a  faithful  representation  of  all  the  uneven  surfaces,  modelled  on  a  scale 
thirty-two  times  the  horizontal  one;  thus  bringing  out  into  clear  relief  the  com- 
parative heights  and  outlines  of  all  the  hill-ranges,  and  showing  broad  tracts  of 
uneven  ground,  of  intermingled  hill  and  valley,  which  a  common  map  of  the 
same  size  would  hardly  indicate,  ejccept  to  a  very  practised  eye.  The  plains  of 
Upper  India  are  reduced  to  their  true  proportions;  the  Central  Provinces, 
Malwa,  and  Western  Bengal  reveal  their  actual  ruggedness  at  a  glance ;  and 
Southern  India,  from  the  Vindhyas  to  Cape  Comorin,  proclaims  its  real  height 
above  the  sea-level.  To  the  historical  as  well  as  the  geographical  student  such  a 
map  is  an  obvious  and  important  aid  in  tracing  the  course  of  past  campaigns,  in 
realising  the  conditions  under  which  successive  races  carried  their  arms  or  settle- 
ments through  the  Peninsula,  and  in  comprehending  the  difference  of  race,  climate, 
and  physical  surroundings  which  make  up  our  Indian  Empire.  Set  in  a  neat 
frame  of  maplewood,  the  map  seems  to  attract  the  eye  like  a  prettily-coloured 
picture,  and  its  price,  a  guinea,  should  place  it  within  the  reach  of  all  who  care  to 
combine  the  useful  with  the  ornamental." — Home  News. 


MAPS   OF  INDIA,   etc. 

Messrs.  Allen  Sf  Co?s  Maps  of  India  were  revised  and  much  Improved 
during  1876,  with  especial  reference  to  the  existing  Administrative 
Divisions,  Railways,  <$fc. 

District  Map  of  India;  corrected  to  1876; 

Divided  into  Collectorates  with  the  Telegraphs  and  Railways  from  Go- 
vernment surreys.  On  six  sheets — size,  5ft.  Gin.  high ;  5ft.  Sin.  wide, 
£2;  in  a  case,  £2  12s.  6d. ;  or,  rollers,  varn.,  £3  3s. 

A  General  Map  of  India  ;  corrected  to  1876  ; 

Compiled  chiefly  from  surveys  executed  by  order  of  the  Government 
of  India.  On  six  sheets — size,  5  ft.  3  in.  wide  ;  5  ft.  4  in.  high,  £2  ; 
or,  on  cloth,  in  case,  £2  12s.  6d. ;  or,  rollers,  varn.,  £3  3s. 

Map  of  India;  corrected  to  1876  ; 

From  the  most  recent  Authorities.  On  two  sheets — size,  2  ft.  lOin. 
wide  ;  3  ft.  3  in.  high,  16s. ;  or,  on  cloth,  in  a  case,  £1  Is. 

Map  of  the  Routes  in  India;   corrected  to  1874  ; 

With  Tables  of  Distances  between  the  principal  Towns  and  Military 
Stations  On  one  sheet — size,  2  ft.  3  in.  wide ;  2  ft.  9  in.  high,  9s.  ; 
or,  on  cloth,  in  a  case,  12s. 

Map  of  the  Western  Provinces  of  Hindoostan, 

The  Punjab,  Cabool,  Scinde,  Bhawulpore,  &c.,  including  all  the  States 
between  Candahar  and  Allahabad.  On  four  sheets — size,  4  ft.  4in. 
wide ;  4  ft.  2  in.  high,  30s. ;  or,  in  case,  £2  ;  rollers,  varnished,  £2  10s. 

Map  of  India  and  China,  Burmah,  Siam,  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, and  the  Empire  of  Anam.  On  two  sheets — size,  4  ft.  3  in.  wide  ; 
3  ft.  4  in.  high,  16s. ;  or,  on  cloth,  in  a  case,  £1  5s. 

Map  of  the  Steam  Communication  and  Overland  Routes 
between  England,  India,  China,  and  Australia.  In  a  case,  14s.  j  on 
rollers,  and  varnished,  18s. 

Map  of  China, 

From  the  most  Authentic  Sources  of  Information.  One  large  sheet — 
size,  2  ft.  7  in.  wide  ;  2  ft.  2  in.  high,  6s. ;  or,  on  cloth,  in  case,  8s. 

Map  of  the  World  ; 

On  Mercator's  Projection,  showing  the  Tracts  of  the  Early  Navigators, 
the  Currents  of  the  Ocean,  the  Principal  Lines  of  great  Circle  Sailing, 
and  the  most  recent  discoveries.  On  four  sheets— size,  6ft.  2  in.  wide  ; 
•1  ft.  3  in.  high,  £2  ;  on  cloth,  in  a  case,  £2  10s  ;  or,  with  rollers,  and 
varnished,  £3. 

Handbook  of  Reference  to  the  Maps  of  India. 

Giving  the  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  places  of  note.     18mo.     3s.  6d. 

Russian  Official  Map  of  Central  Asia.  Compiled  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Discoveries  and  Surveys  of  Russian  Staff  Officers  up 
to  the  close  of  the  year  1877.  In  2  Sheets.  10s.  6d..  or  in  cloth 
case,  14s. 
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ALLEN'S  INDIAN  MAIL  contains  the  fullest  and  most  authentic  Reports 
of  all  important  Occurrences  in  the  Countries  to  which  it  is  devoted,  com- 
piled chiefly  from  private  and  exclusive  sources.  It  has  been  pronounced 
by  the  Press  in  general  to  be  indispensable  to  all  who  have  Friends  or  Rela- 
tives in  the  East,  as  affording  the  only  correct  information  regarding  the 
Services,  Movements  of  Troops,  Shipping,  and  all  events  of  Domestic  and 
individual  interest. 
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To  whom  Communications  for  the  Editor,  and  Advertisements 
are  requested  to  be  addressed. 


Subscription,  32s.  per  annum.     Postage  Free.     Or  in 
Monthly  Parts,  price  3s. 

PRECIS  OF  OFFICIAL  PAPERS, 

BEING 

ABSTRACTS  OF  ALL  PARLIAMENTARY  RETURNS 

DIRECTED    TO    BE    PRINTED    BY 

BOTH    HOUSES    OF    PARLIAMENT. 

SESSION  1880. 


"  Messrs.  Allen  have  commenced  the  publication  of  a  most  useful  work,  the 
need  of  which  has  been  felt  for  a  long  time,  though  until  now  no  one  has  had  the 

courage  to  attempt  it The  precis  is  very  well  done." — Journal  of  the 

Statistical  Society,  June,  1880. 

"  There  is  no  dovibt  as  to  the  value  of  most  parliamentary  publications,  but 
few  persons  have  the  time  or  inclination  to  wade  through  them,  and  thus  much 
valuable  matter  is  missed,  but  in  this  y^e'cis  Messrs.  Allen  and  Co.  give  an  outline 
of  just  what  is  required." — Iron,  Trade  Rewiew. 

"  Messrs.  Allen  &  Co.'s  book  is  composed  of  abstracts  of  all  returns  directed  to 
be  printed  by  either  or  both  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  work  has 
evidently  been  done  by  practised  precis  writers  who  understand  how  to  reach  the 
important  features  of  Government  papers." — Liverpool  Daily  Courier. 

"  This  is  a  publication  which  supplies  a  great  want.  We  gladly  welcome  this 
work,  both  for  reading  and  for  reference." — United  Service  Gazette. 

"  The  papers  are  carefully  condensed." — British  Mail. 

"  In  the  case  of  statistical  returns  it  is  especially  good." — Cambridge  Chronicle. 

"  This  is  not  a  Blue-book;  but  none  of  them  can  exceed  it  in  value.  Every 
business  man  will  have  it  upon  the  desk  corner  for  reference,  and  it  should  be 
found  on  the  table  of  every  public  reading  room  and  private  library."— Western 
Times. 

"  A  most  useful  work  of  reference."— The  Railway  News. 

"  This  is  a  very  important  work,  and  its  perusal  will  place  readers  on  a  far 
higher  intellectual  level  and  acquaintance  with  the  parliamentary  papers  than 
most  embryo  members  of  Parliament  possess." — Finance  Chronicle  and  Insurance 
Circular. 

"  This  serial  is  calculated  to  be  of  much  service." — Iron. 

"  The  above  contains  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  information  and  statistics." — 
Sunday  Times. 

"We  scarcely  need  add  that  it  is  a  valuable  work." — Herapath's  Railway  Journal . 

"  As  a  book  of  reference,  promises  to  be  of  inestimable  value  to  public  men, 
journalists,  economists,  historical  students,  and,  indeed,  all  who  are  interested  in 
national  progress  and  contemporary  politics." — The  Statist. 

"  The  difficult  work  of  summarising  is  extremely  well  executed.  Both  paper 
and  type  are  good." — Broad  Arrow. 

"  An  excellent  publication." — The  Farmer. 

"Messrs.  Allen  &  Co.  earn  the  gratitude  of  all  who  require  to  keep  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  contents  of  parliamentary  papers  by  the  publication  of  this 
pre'cis.  The  compilation  has  been  made  with  discretion,  and  will  be  found  extremely 
valuable  and  useful  for  reference." — Dundee  Advertiser. 

"As  a  handy  work  of  reference,  and  a  means  of  saving  time  and  labour,  it  will 
be  highly  appreciated." — Allen's  Indian  Mail. 

"  The  utility  of  the  pre'cis  is  very  considerably  heightened  by  an  admirable 
table  of  contents  numerically  and  alphabetically  arranged." — The  Railway  News  and 
Joint  Stock  Journal. 

"  The  pre'cis  of  official  papers  will  give  new  value  to  the  parliamentary  returns." 
— Liverpool  Courier. 

"Nous  croyons  rendre  service  au  public  et  a  ceux  de  nos  confreres  qui  ne  la 
connaitraient  pas,  en  leur  signalent  cette  publication  nouvelle." — Moniteur  des 
Interets  Mater  iels,  Brussels. 
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